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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 
Engliſh Tranſlation, 


Directed in 


ALETTER to Sir G. M. Baronet, 
and I. M. Eſquire, 


Members of Parliament. 


MONG the various Productions of 
the Preſs none ſeem ({1n your Clear 
Judgments) more delightful and in- 
ſtructive, then the Relations of Voy- 

ages and Travels ; I mean thoſe written by 

Men of Capacity and Sincerity, which lye in a 

imall Compaſs; for moſt Books are either 

Romances, Novels, or Hypotheles ; Panegy- 

Tricks, Satyrs, or Burleſques (the one too com- 

monly taken for Truths, as the others for He- 

r0icks) which come forth either to eaſe an Hy- 
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| pocondriack Spleen ; or elſe to flatter Ambitious 
| Powers, to raiſe Private Fortunes, or tavour 
Particular Fa#ions : Thoſe venemous Sorts of 
Vermane that infe{t Humane Societies,and ſpread 
{uch Poyſons, as tew Antidotes can reach, un- 
leſs fetch'd from abroad, which fometimes raiſe 
the Pulſe, and give the Blood a more generous 
TinQure z the World: (like a Machine) being 
beſt underſtood, and manag'd, by taking it to 
Pieces, viewing and comparing the {ſeveral Parts 
together ; from whence juſt Impreſſions may 
be taken with the greateſt and moſt pertect I- 
deas; {0 the Greek Maſter painted his Olyſfes. 
The Knowledge of Forreign Countries teems 
to be the Nobleſt School tor the enlarging and 
cultivaring the Mind- of Youth, who being ge- 
nerally confin'd by Education and Cuſtoms at 
Home (which few ever live to Surmount and 
Conquer) to a narrow Sphere of Thought, are 
tor the moſt part puff'd up, and choak'd for 
want of a free Air and a large Proſpect ; hence 
1t 15 that ſo! many become unfit for Publick Bu- 
I1ne(s and Action, or even common Converlſa- 
tion, falling into Diſorders upon little Contra- 
dictions, and Starting at every Thing that lyes 
out of their way. JImperitum est Animal Homo, 
fs cirenmſ(cribatur Natalzs Soli ſui Fine , (ays Se- 
| neca. Such a One the Great Homer drew his 
Telemachns. 
The Globe is coupar'd to a true Glals, in 
| which may be ſeen the different Faces of Na- 
| ture with the ſeveral Arts and Myſteries of Go- 
vernments. 
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vernments. Every Climate affords new Scenes, 
wherein a Man may learn that the Harmony of 
the Univerſe conſiſts in a wondertul Variety, 
which (as the Emperor of Siazz once repartee'd 
upon the Jeſuits) ſeems to have been ſet out by 
the moſt glorious Creator and Covernonr of all 
Things for his own utamortal Praiſe, Therefore 
'tis in vain for the Collegium de propaganda Fide, 
and the Roman Catholick Courts, to labour on 
Earth, or expect from Heaven a general Unitor- 
mity in the Religion and Manners of Mankind, 
no more then in other Cuſtoms, Diets, Habits, 
and Cc.mmnodities z However,their Miſſzonaries 
ought not to be dijcourag'd 1n their Underta- 
kings,tor the Improvements of Geography, Na- 
tural and Civil Hiſtory, Commerce, &*c. bring 
Honour and Profit ſufficient to reward their 
Pains, in caſe their Adventures upon Religion 
curn to no Account. The ſame Imnenſe Pow- 
er always has, and ever will be worlhip'd in 
difterent Forms,under various Figures.and idea's. 
It teems to be a General Error among(t us, that 
many wiſe Nations adore meer Stocks and Stones, 
without any reſpect to the Supream D7vinity. 
Of all the Kingdoms of the Earth China is the 
moſt celebrated for Politene(s and Civilicy, for 
Grandeur and Magnificence, tor Arts and Inven- 
tions ; which the Romiſh Prieſts are ſo {enfible 
of, that they paſs there under the Characters of 
Phy ticians, Painters, Merchants, A{trologers, Me- 
chanicians, &*c. and are receiv'd as ſuch in the 
Courts of Ara, which are too fine to ſuffer 0- 
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penly the propagation of a ſtrange Religion; as 
ſome of the moſt pious Miſſzonaries (over-heat- 
ed with the Naked Truth) often find to their 
own Deſtruction ; eſnecially when the Brach-_ 
mans, the Talapoins, and the Bonzes begin to 
grow Zealous of their Maſquerades, and to ſee 
thro' their Diſguiles, 

But, you may perhaps demand (becauſe you 
do not uſe to take Things upon meer Recom- 
mendations without further Enquiry, and Exa- 
mination) why the Bookſellers ſhould venture 
to print in Engliſh theſe Memozrs of China, {ee- 
ing we have already ſo many Relations of that 
Country ? To which they give this Anſwer, viz. 
That moſt of our Accounts of China are either 
tabulous, or Copies, and not comparable to 
this Original of theirs : Beſides, that vaſt Em- 
pPire 1s {o Fertile and Wonderful in all reſpects, 
that it will always furniſh freſh Materials for 
Diſcoreries, let the Travellers be never ſo ſaga- 
cious and induſtrious; few of whom will be 
found to deſerve ſuch a Character, unleſs Thoſe 
lately ſent at the Frexch King's Expence , with 
4 Stock of excellent Inſtruments , and with a 
{ufficient Fund for making uſetul Obſervations 3 
among(t theſe our Author was one of the Chief, 
any therefore the Reader may expect more from 
hint, then what 1s already FExtant in the print- 
ed Works of his Predeceflors. : 
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Marco Paulo, Nicolo di Conti, Galeotto Pe- 
rera ©, _ de Cruz, Ferdi- 
#and Mendez, Pinto, Gonzalez ; - = —_ B . 
de Mendoza, Anthony de An- = Mo WF in 3 
drada, Manuell de Faria Sou- Vol. fol. | 
fa, Pedro Cubero Sebaſtian,and 
ſome others of the Moreſco Vein, run Whip 
and Spur into Knight Errantry , ſo familiar 
and eyen congenial to the [taliar , but much 
more to the Spaniſh and Portugueſe Writers, 
that a thouſand Daz £2xixots with all Cervarte's 
Satyr will never be able to reform them ; yet 
a Critical Reader may glean many pretty things 
from Them. 

The Accounts of ſome Learned Jeſuits 
( whoſe Order hath ſeen more of China then 
all the reſt of the Exropeans) ſeem to be more 
judicious and avthentick ; eſpecially if we in- 
dulge them a little in the Story of their Reli- 
gion. Among theſe we ought to mention 
with reſpect the Ingenious Fathers, {Ricci, 17i- 
gault, Semedo, Martini, Rhodes, Boym, Grueber, 
Adam Schall (whoſe Letters are very conſidera- 
ble) Father Gre/lozz , Father Rougemont, with 
many other Miſzonaries of the Church of 
Rome, from whom Kzrcher took all his Mate- 
rials ; and Moxſceur Thevenot in that part of 
his ColleFions relating to China, has only a- 
bridg'd ſome of their Diaries and Journals. 

The Relation that Linſchoter gives of China 
15 not equal to the other Parts of Afea , which 


he himſelf ſaw ; the ſame may be ſaid of Mar- 
dello, OO 


The 
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The Dutch Impreſſion of Nieuhof, and the 
Pariſian of Magaillans, are deſervedly moſt in 
eſteem for their Chineſe Obſervations, as well 
by their Exactne(s and Sincerity, as the choice 
of things they relate ; the one being Secretary 
to a Solemn Embaſſy from Batavia to Pekin, 
and the other Reſident above Thirty years in 
many of the Provinces of China , where he 
made it his buſineſs to correct the Errors, and 
{upply the Defects of all the Writers before 
him ; but he did not live to publiſh his own 
Work, which afterwards came forth by Order 
of Cardinal d Eſtrees.. | 

As tor our Country-man Ozilby, he only 
copy d and compil'd withoutany di{cretion from 
Purchas, Rircher, and Nieuhof';, but of all the 
Copilrs, the Commentator upon Magaillans has 
ihewn the beſt judgment, ſo that indeed he 
11ght paſs for an Original Maſter-piece, ha- 
ving 611'd up the Poſthumous Fragments of that 
excellent Father with fidelity and accurate- 
nets. ; 

There are great numbers of cther Writers 
1pon China among, the Religions Miſſzonaries , 
but thev have rarely follow'd the Rule of 
Truth in their Relations of the State of Re- 


Jigion in that Kingdom ( fo difficult is it for 


%ento be honeſtin their own Trades and Cal- 


l11ngs} often forging falſe Miracles , multiply- 


ing Converſions, and compoſing ſuch Legerd-, 
as they thought moſt agreeable , without ever 
promulging the true Goſpel, or propagating 
| | the 
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the Catholick Faith ; which hath been very in- 
genuoufly own'd by a famous Biſhop of Mala- 
g&, by Mounſreur Arnaud, and many other wor- 
thy Clergy-men of the Church of Rowe, who 
confeſs that ſome Orders of their Communion 
have prepar'd and preach'd ſeveral Syſtems of 
Chriſtianity according to the Climates they 
travell'd ; So in China the ſubtle Feſnwites have 
adapted their Model to the Philoſophy of 
Confucizs, feldom or never Teaching the Cru- 
cifixion and Godhead of Chriſt, and frequent- 
ly allowing the Worſhip of Pageds. Some of 
thoſe Politick Apoſtles trafick wholly in Chineſe 
Merchandize , others turn Mandarins, and 
become Miniſters of * State, 

whereby they get Riches, In- Teſuithe, pare 
tereſt and Power, not only @Gonimbre in Fol. Al- 
to drive away the reſt of the { the Morale Pre: 
Relicious Orders, but all Chri- ; pa" ky mo 
{tian Strangers whatſoever , ticularly the ſecond 
chat are not in the Secrets of 4 turd Parts, 
their Empire. 

Tis computed that ſince the Year 1580, a- 
bout 630 Jeſuits, and 200 Prieſts of other 
Orders, have been ſent out of ſeveral Parts of 
Chriſtendom to China ; halt of which never 
landed in that Kingdom, and but very tew of 
them ever return'd , being taken off either by 
Diſeaſes, or intercepted by the Dutch in the 
Straits of Sundy, and Malaca, or elie executed 
by the Civil Powers for diſturbing the Publick 


Peace ; however, I cannot but admire the 1n- 
A defatigable 
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defatigable Induſtry and Policy of 'the;Church 
of Rowe inthe Schemes and Projects, the lays, 
for reducing the whole World under her Do- 
inion 3. which may be a Leſſon to the reſt of 
briſtendom to be more unanimous and cratty, 
if, they intend to ſtand their ground againſt 
ſuch a Church Militant, as commands all the Ca- 
tholick Legions , and obſerves a Diſcipline fit 
for Conquelt. | L 
- But 'tis high time-to come nearer the Letters 
here publiſh'd, the Author whereof was well 
repar'd, and very willing to make Obſervati- 
ons, Natural, Mechanical, Aſtronomical, and 
Civil, notwithſtanding the Duty of his Reh- 
gious Employment : He is pleas'd to begin his 
Journey where Father Tachart , and Mourſreur 


Loubere (whoſe Voyages from Brei# to Siazr 


have been already Trantlated into Engliſh) left 
off theirs, and ſo carries on the Itinerary to 
Pekin by way of Letters, rather then Diary. 
'Tis well known the French Court hath been 
very curious of late ( fas ei & ab Hoſte doceri) 
to improve Aſtronomy, Geography,Natural Hi- 
ſtory, Commerce, and indeed all ſuch Arts and 
Sciences (to the ſhame of ſome of their Neigh- 
bour ) as prove more ſerviceable to Humane 


Life, and Empire, then all the Scholaſtick Cob- 
webs, Logical Quibbles, Metaphyſical Phan- 


tomes, or Poetick Chimes. Vox preterea Nihil. 


Upon the firſt Foundation of this mighty. 
French Monarchy, 'twas thought neceſſary.to- 
ſet up,and encourage divers. forts of Domeltick. 


Manu- 
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Manufactnres, and to diſcourage all Forreign ; 
to open Publick Schools tor Navigation, For- 
tification,, and the other Parts of Mathematics, 
to found and endow ſeveral Academies ; and 
of late to eſtabliſh Miiſhons tor the remote 
Quarters of the World : our of all theſe many 
able Perſons have been diſparch'd away under 
Royal Penſions to the molt diſtant places of 
the World, there to obſerve the Heavens, Air, 
Water, and Farth ; comparing their ſevera] 


Remarks in the Jeademy , 


and Obſcrvatory at 


Paris, of which we have already many admi- 


rable Collections extant in all 
* Volumes (ſome of great uſe 
to adjuſt the Longitude ) 
trom the Cape of ood Hope, 
the Coaſts of Malabar , Cor- 
mandel, Siam, Borneo, Mala- 
ca , Peen, Manille, Macao , 
Canton, Nimpo, Nanquin, Can- 
chen, Fenken, and Pekin ; De- 
des from the Iles of Cayce, 
Panama, and more are expe- 
cted from California, and the 
South Seas. 


trons faites en pluſieurs Voyages pr Ordre de a Majejte, SC. 


1593. in Fol. 


* Obſervtions Phy- 
frques oF Mathema- 
riques envoyees ar S1- 
am. Avec les Reffe- 
xlons de Meſſieurs ae 
F dcademte, or Notes 
du Pere Gouye, Paiis 
1688, mm 8", 

Obſervations pour ſer- 
wir a I Hiſtoire Natu- 
relle, oF a la Perfeft- 
on de I Aſtronomie, tx 
ae la Generaphte. En- 
voyees des Indes oF de 
la Chine. Avec les 
Reflexions,Sc, Paris 
1692. 1n 4% 

Recueil a” Obſerva- 
Paris 


The Perſons generally ſent are $kilful in the 


Mathemarticks, in the Arr of Deſigning, in Na- 
tura PhHoſophy, and are always well provt- 
Kd at the K5rg's- charge with Materials fir tor 
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{uch fort of Obſervations; as Compaſies, Nee-, 
dles, Load(ſtones, Dials , Teleſcopes , Micro- 
ſcopes, Levels, Sextants Quadrants , Pendu- 
lums, Barometers . The: rmoicopes , Hygrome- 
ters, Burning Glaſſes, Pencils, Anatomical In- 
ſtruments, Tools for Drawing , Surveying, 
Collecting, Preſerv ing, Ec. 


The Prieſthood it ielf hath not thoaght 2 


below the Dignity of their Sacred Function to: 
accept ſometimes of theſe Employments; and 


therefore 'tis that we have of late {0 many ex- - 


cellent Pieces in this kind from Men ot Holy 
Orders, who have apply'd themielves to ſuch 
ſort of Studies, as will render them renown d 
in the Regiſters of Arts and Sciences, as well 
as in thoſe of Martyrs and Confeffors. 

Father Thomas has been pleas'd to promitle 
his own Obſervations, and other Memoirs up- 
on the undeſcribed Countries of Corca , and 
that part of 1artary lying between the Chineſe 
Wall, and Myfcovy ; thro' which Caravans are 
ſaid to pals yearly between AMoſco and Pekin in 
the ſpace of four Months ; for the Longitude 
of the Cities 1n (724 are found by many Aſtro- 
nomical Obſervations, made there, and com- 
par'd with thoſe at the Pariſian Obſervatory, 
not to be ſo far Eaſtward by many Degrees 


as commonly placed in our Globes and Charts. 


Father Verbiesf , Father Grimaldi , Father 
{ ouplet , Pereira , Ric hand , Fontanay, Father 


eze, Noel, Bauchet, Gerbilion 5 and {ome Q-. 


ther F athers Miſſionaries, have Treaſures of 
| | Obſer- 
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Obſervations and Dravghts made by themſelves 
and their Fellow Travellers in the Oriental Re- 
gions 3 The Prieſts, employ'4 of late years in 
the Mithons, being of a higher Rate in Know- 
ledge then formerly. 

The Performances of Monnſrenr Richer, M. 
Varin, Des Hayes, and De Glos, in the Afri- 
can and American Plantations, deſerve our No- 
rice ; where Monnſreur Surian ( Phyſician at 
- Marſcilles ) and Friar Plamiere have defign'd 
and Qeicrib'd very elegantly the Vegetables and 
Animals ; Neither 1s that noble Preſent to be 
paſs'd by, which our Author made the Royal A- 
cademy, of the Pictures of Chineſe Plants from 
the Lite , together with a large new Map ; 
which I ſuppoſe to belong to Dr. Clandirs , 
mention'd by Father 1achart in his firſt Voyage 
to Sian. 

Beſides all theſe we may expect ſeveral curi- 
ous and uſeful Remarks from the South Seas, of 
Father Moralez, Father Van-Hamme , Father 
Rngei, and others; who are now ſettled upon 
the Ladroxzes, and the Iles of Solowzon, with a 
Stock of neceſlary Inſtruments and other Ma- 
terials, requiſite in the making of Obſervati- 
ons. An Account of Borzco is alſo promis'd 
by a Portugueſe Miſſro7. 

No leſs commendable is the late undertaking 
11 France tor the drawing a moſt exact Chart 
of that Kingdom from the Aſtronomical Ob- 
ſervations of Sieror Caſſeni, Monnſenr de la Hire. 
Picard, and others, made in the Ports and in- 
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land Parts; whereby it appears that the Limits 
of that Country have been extended much too 
far towards the Weſt, South, and North. 

By theſe Ways and Means Lewis the XIV. 
will deſerve to be honour'd, and even Conle- 
crated in future Ages ; ſuch Colours will give 
him Lite and Beauty to all Poſterity , and per- 
haps may ſhade the Deformities, which the Poet 
paints 1n Clotar's Court. We in Exgland ought 
not to deſpair but that Heroick Arthur, who 
juſtly vies with the Grand Monarch in the fame 
ot War, will alſo contend with him for the 
Glory and Empire of Learning , and diſpute 
every Art and Science, as the Ground in Flar- 
ders, which peradventure will equal, if not 
ſurpaſs, the praiſe of Arms. Then let the 
Britiſh Homer ling his Apotheoſes with the ſame 
Charms, as in the Prince, and Kine. | 

I am ſure there is a vaſt Wit and Gerizs in 
our Miniſiry,capable of the greateſt Enterprize, 
Nil deſperandun; and tho' at preſent a 
fatal Stop 1s put to the Growth and Propagati® 
on not only of Lettcrs, but Manufa@ures a- 
mongſt us, and the Treaiure of Chriſtendom 
tows daily to the Barians and Geriees ; yet a 


Tcih Circulation and a new Lite 1s in Nature, ' 


it we have but Spirit and Vertue to move in 
the right Channel. | 
© - Bur 'tis time to cloſe up this tedious Preface, 
which I thought neceſſary to ſpin out in the 
{ame Method that I formerly obſerv'd in my 
[ntroduGion to the Voyages of Sir John Narbo- 

| HS rough, 
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rough , Captain Wood, Taſman, and Marten ; 
not out of any Vanity or Inclination for Scri- 
bling, or of being ſtyI'd an Author ; nor out 
of expectation of Applauſe or Reward ( my 
Station in the World being below Envy, and 
juſt above Contempt) but purely out of good 
Will and Complaiſance to the Bookſellers ( to 
whom I wiſh a proſperous Sale) and that I 
might own my {elt to be one of your Admi- 
rers, 


And Gentlemen, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 
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[| Know not of the two which to blame mos, 


him that publiſhes pk indigeſted Relations 

of his Travels, or the Reader that runs 'ex 

over ſlightly and heedleſly. The Buſineſs of 
writing Voyages is not altogether ſo light a Task 
as most are apt to Fancy, it requires not only Wit 
and Judgment , to manage it ſucceſsfully, but 
likewiſe | 0% ExaGneſs, and a ſemple Tnſe- 
nuating Stile, and Learning beſides ; for as a 
Painter, to be a Maſter in his Art, ought to know 
the propriety and force of all ſorts of Colours, ſo 
whoever undertakes 'a Deſcription of the People , 
Arts and Sciences,. and the Religions of the New 
World, muSt have a large Stock, of Knowledge , 
and in a manner an Univerſal Genius. That's 
not all neither, he muit have been an Eye-witneſs 
of mos? of the Ations and Things he reports, he 
wut be Skill d in the Cuſtoms and Language f the 
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Inhabitants,he musSt have correſponded with thoſe of 
the beib faſhion among them, and” been frequently 


in the Converſation of their principal Officers : In 


a word, to ſpeak with certainty and aſſurance of the 
Riches, Beauty, and Strength of an Empire, he 
ought to take an atFual Survey of the Multitude of 
its SubjeFs, the Number and Scituation of the Ci- 
ties, aud the Extent of its Provinces, gud be cu- 
riows in ſearching after all the remarkable Rarities 
in the Conntry. I confeſs indeed. this is ſomething 
more laborious and expenſ#oe thau to 7 ary tbe 
Company of the Virtuoli 44 hoxe, or ſupinely tu- 
ble over the Hiſtory of the World by the fire-ſide , 
and yet after all their fatigue, Travellers of all 
Men are the leait eſteemed upon the ſcore of their 
Writings. | 

There's a ſet of jolly People that amuſe themſelues 
with what paſſes daily before their Eyes, and are 
little affefed with News from remote Parts of the 
Globe. 'Tis grown a Maxim with others to rejc& 
all Forreign Stores for Fables; theſe value them- 
Jelves upon their Incredulity , and are fuch ſtri 
Friends to Truth, that they never acknowledge any. 
Another ſort again throw away a Book of this kind 
for a Miracle, or ſome extraordinary Accident, any 
thing out of the way (beyond their common pre- 
Jacices) that they find it, as tho Nature having 
extauſted alf ber Freaſures upon our portion of 
Earth, could produce nothing uncommon elſewhere, 
or. as tho' God's Power. were more limited in the 
zew Eaſtern Churches than among. us. 
' Some there are too that run dire#ly connter to 


theſe 
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theſe, who enquire after nothing but Wonders, ſa- 
tisfied anly with what raiſes their Admiration, they 
think all thats Natural flat and infipid, and if 
they are not rouz'd up with aſtauiſhing Adventures, 
and continual Prodigies; drop aſleep over the beit 

enn'd Relation: now to humor ſuch Creatures. one 
had need to cait the World into a new Figure, and 
give Mankind other ſhapes. Tis certain, ſo ma- 
ny different Taſtes are not all to be pleas'd ;, hence 
1ravellers when they come home are as hard put to 
it 10 gain a patient hearing from their- own Couns» 
try-men, as they were at first going abroad to make 
themſelves be underſtood by Strangers. But in- 
deed they are not always worth hearing, the empti- 
ucſs or irregularity of their Relations, or elſe the 
Vein of Paſſzon and Prejudice running through the 
whole, that turns a Hiſtory into Slander z but a- 
bove all, the boldneſs wherewith they ſham the mo5t 
ridiculous Tales upon ws for credible Truths, juſtly 
diſtaſte Men of Sence, and render ſuſpeFed the 
ore prudent and ſincere Authors. Tho' ordina- 
rily it falls out that thoſe Travellers who impoſe up- 
on other People were firſt deceived themſelves, how: 
many are there, who do but just touch at a ſtrange 
Country, and imagine to be immediately inform'd 
of all that belongs to it, they ſtep aſhore, and ſcour 
avout like famiſld Mea, greedily catching at all 
that comes in their way, and ſo cram their Jour- 
nals with idle popular Chat : upon this occaſion a 
Spaniard ſaid pleaſantly of a certain Author, that 
inſtead of intituling hzs Book , A Relation of all 
the. Conſiderable Rarities in the New World. 
| | | be 
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ſhould rather have called it, An Account of what 


the Rabble of both 1-dies, the Moors, Cafres, 
and Slaves faithfully reported to me, in thoſe 
Conferences which I duly held with them. 
Others perhaps are more reſerv'd,and then "tis Ten 
to One they are naturally bent to magnifie every 
thing ;, and really when a Man has rambled five 
or ſix thouſand Leagues, out of pure Curioſity , 
twould fret him after all to meet with nothing but 
what he has ſeen fifty tines OUVCr 142 Europe, then 
without a ſpecial Caution one is apt to ſet too migh- 
ty a Charaer and Eſteem upon the Climate, the 
Cuſtoms and the Wit of the People, and what at 
the bottom is mot barbarons becomes mot raviſh- 
ing, now in writing to others what we admire be- 


fore hand our ſelves, the Idea's are heightned in 


the Deſcription, and in the end grow monſtrous. 
and all this to tickle the Reader forſooth, or our 
own Vanity, with being firſt in a Relation. I 
have known ſome very ſcrupulous this way in ap. 
pearance, but in effef no leſs wide of the Mark 
than their Neighbours, who ſtedfaſtly believe 
themſelves honeſt in their Aſſertions, but mot un- 
Iukily make an ill choice of Terms and Modes of 
E-xpreſſzon - To ſpeak intelligibly, we read ever; 
day one or other that tell us of certain Kingdoms 
in the Indies, much after the rate that we talk of 
thoſe in Europe, The Metropolitan Cities , the 
Counties, the Crovernment of Fronticr Places, the 
Palace, the Miniſters of State , the Generals of 
Arwties, and a hundred other Terms of that ſtamp, 
preſently we think our. ſelves at another. Paris, 
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Verſailles, or in our formidable Armies: and 
when all comes to all, this ſame Louvre of a Pa- 
lace 3s neither better nor worſe than a rambline ill 
contriv'd wooden Building ; the Courtiers a Crew 
of ſorry Wretches half naked the Vice- Roys it may 
be have fifteen or twenty petty Villages under their 
(Grvernment, ſcattered up and down inthe Woods, 
and ſo of the reif. Undoubtedly theſe Terms that 
repreſent ſuch grand Idea's to us, are very impro- 
perly uſed to ſignifie ſuch pitiful Kingdoms , that 
have have almost nothing common with ours, but 
the Name, 'tis my opinion we ought to manage 
them warily and skilf ully, te5* we ſhould lie in 
felling the Iruth. But when the Conntry we treat 
of has in good earneſt ſomething noble and ſingular 
in it, we are ſtill apter to miſcarry , then we are 
not content barely to draw Ejreem from our Rea- 
ders, we covet their Admiration too ; in this Caſe 
a Man must ſtand upon his guard againſt his own 
Evidence, and deal with it jus# as thoſe modest 
Perſons, who in their Judgment retrench half the 
Merit their own Imagination ſuggeSts to 'em, leif 
they ſhould over-value themſelves. Upon the whole, 
we ought not to be ſo violently prepeſſeſs'd againſt 
Relations of Voyages, as to put good and bad un- 
der the ſame Condemnation; for as on one hand 
it were indiſcreet to take up with all that come out 
without Choice, Examination, or Diſtin&ion : ſo 
on the other hand, tis as fooliſh an Aﬀe@ation to 
rejet indifferently the Accounts of Travellers whoſe 
Diſenterest, Condition , and Capacity recommend 
their Credit. For my part , notwithſtanding I' 


have 
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have conſtantly cheriſhed a fteddy affetion for 


Trath, 1 durſt nbt venture to put together an tn- 
tire Story of all that came to wy kaowledge du- 
ting a long abode in the Empire of China, ap- 

hending le5F the want of other Qualifications, 
neceſſary in ſuch a Work, ſhould hardly be atton'd 
for by that ſingle Veriue 5 nevertheleſs, not know- 
ing. well how' to contain my ſelf altogether at my 
return from fo far a Country, and being leſs able 
fo forbear publiſhing the Progreſs of Religion in 
the Eat, 1 confeſs Þ have been extreamly delieht- 
ed in communicating my ſelf on that Subje@ to ſe- 
veral Perfons of Quality, well affeFed to our Ho- 
ly Faith, and being under an Obligation to render 
an Account of my Voyate to ſome, or in Obedience 
to the expreſs Commands of others: or laſtly to 
make a Return for the Civility_and good Offices 
done me by the reſt, I wrote the following Letters, 
being an Abridgnient of thoſe particular Conver ſa- 
tions they have honoured me with.,which comprehend 
in great part the preſent State of China, and [ con- 
ceived in publiſhing this ColleFion, not as a regu- 
lar Univerſal Account of that vast Empire, but- 25 
Memoirs and Heads for a General Hiſtory, they 
might not be-unſerviceable to thoſe who might one 
tine or other take ny' ſuch 4 defign ;, mean time I 
may well fear that the ſave things which ſeem'd 


tolerable in Diſcourſe, will nof paſs ſo currantly up-. 
0h' & near view; Faults are ever eafrest diſco- 


vered- in writing,and that looſe Irregularity which 


rakes np the pleaſure ' of Coroerſatiorn, will hayd- 


Iy be forgioer here + But to conclude, af Mari that 


has 


© 
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has endeavoured Ten years together to forget his 
Mother Tongue , and to load his Memory with 
barbarous Words and uncouth 1deas , whatever he 
may have loiF another way, ought to be allowed 
the priviledge of writing ill , after we have cut 
the Line four or five times , methinks our Stile 
ſhonld not be canvaſs by the Criticks, and for ought 
I know Politeneſs in a Miſſzonary wonld be leſs edi- 
fying than Negligence. 
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A Letter to my Lord Pontchartrain, Se- 
cretary of State to bis moſt Chri- 


ftian Majeſty. 
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My Lord, 


H O* Men generally take no little Pride 
in recounting their Travels, and that of 
China be the moſt entertaining to this part 
of che World, I could never yet be recon- 
ciled to the thoughts of writing a Formal Account of 
my Voyage thicher. That Subje& indeed is worn 
ſo thread-bare that People have little Curioſity after 
New Relations; and indeed the World is ſufficiently 

taken up with the Bufineſs of the Tunes , the Wars, 
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Negotiations, and divers Movements Europe 15 in at 
preſent : take 'em off from enquiring into the Afﬀairs 
of Remote Countries. | 

Buc you,my Lord,(whoſe Genius is as far extended 
25 your Zeal, and who no leſs rejoyce at Victories ob- 
rained by Chriſt's Dod&rine over [dolatry,then at thoſe 


by our Arms) will, I dare hope,give us his Miniſters 


a patient Hearing, I have already had the ho- 
nour to be heard by you on this Subje& ar ſpare hours, 
and I may ſay, that beſides thoſe Divine Helps which 
ſupport usin all our Labours, nothing could more 
encourage our Induſtiy then that Goodneſs with 
which you are pleaſed to countenance it. 

The Project of ſending Miffionaries skill'd in the 
Mathematicks, into the utmoſt parts of the World, 
was conceivd of that Glory for his Majeſty's Reign, 
and that Advantage to our Religion, that his Mini- 
ſters have ever uſed their beſt Endeavours to Carry it 
ON. 
Monſicur Colbert not only brought the King to 
approve cf the Defign, but alſo himſelf gave Orders 
for the preparing of all neceſlary Inſtruments, for a 
conſiderable number of Mathematicians, who were 
all bound for China, ſome thro' Mufcvy and Tartary, 
others thro Syria and Perſia , and the reſt on Board 
the Veſſels belonging to che Eaſt-India Company. 

His Death put ſome ſtop to this great Deſign , 
but'the Marquis de Louvois no ſooner ſucceeded him 


In the Super-intendency of Arts and Sciences , but 


he aid by Order from his Majeſty command our Su- 
periours, to look out for Men, whoſe Zeal and Ca- 
pacity , might enable them for ſuch an-Underta- 
king ; for whom he procured all forts of Inftru- 
ments, and furnith:d them with Money, Letters of 
Commendation, and in ſhort, all that might contri- 

bute to the Succels of the Enterprile. 
Monſieur De Serigne/ay judging that theſe new 
M flions 
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Miffions needed the ſupport of the Admiralty, deſi- 
red they might be intruſted co his Care ; but tho? 
Monſieur De Louvois gave up to him the Manage- 
ment of them, yer did he not wholly abandon them, 
but largely and-bountifully contributed to the ma» 
king their Journey the ſhorter, chro' Poland, Ruſſia, 
Siberia,and the greater Tartary to the Eaſtern Ocean. 

Thus, my Lord, has Providence led three great 
Men to forward fo Noble a Work, the perfeing of 
which it hasleft to you. The ſeveral Realons which 
induced them to it will, no doubt, be as prevalent 
with you, who are no leſs deſirous of the Honour of 
Religion, the Glory of our King, and the Advan- 
tage of his Subjeas, and no lefs careful in your Em- 
ployments,which reſpect both toArts andSciences and 
Trade and Navigation. 

Your Protection has hitherto been ſo Benevolent 
to thoſe Z:alous Miflionaries,that they cannot doube 
of a happy Succeſs. OE 

But beſides this Acknowledgment, they are bound 
to give you an exact Account of their Adtions, their 
Travels, and the Uſe they have made of his Maje- 
fty's Bounty. Theſs Memoirs, my Lord, Iofter co 
you on their behalf. 

The King, about Ten years fince, commanded 
Six of his Subjects, Jeſuits, for China, with the Cha- 
rater of his Majeſty's Mathematicians, thac under 
cover of that Learning they might the eaſier infinu- 
ate the Goſpel, I was one of chem, and ſet Sail 
with the reſt in the beginning of the Year 168, int 


the ſame Ship on Board which was Monſteur Chau= 


mont, ſent by his Majeſty on an Extraordinary Em+, 
baſly to the Court of Siam. 

Our Voyage thither was very fortunate, but the Sea- 
ſon forbad our going farther, and we were detained 
there near a Twelve-month,till the time of year pro». 
per for our Deſign. 
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The K. of Siam,a Pretender to Aſtrology,deſired to 
be a Sharer in ourAſtronomical Obſervations.He ad- 
mired above all our exacneſs in foretelling an Eclipſe 
of the Moon, and from that time had thoughts of keep- 
ing us at his Court, But having informed him what cur 
Orders were, he conſented that Four of us ſhould 
depart for China, provided Father Tachard ſhould re- 
turn to France to requeſt the King for more Mathe- 
maticians , and that I the whilſt ſhould remain with 
him. 

Accordingly he went for Europe, and I continued 
at Siam, while the Fathers Fontaney, Gerbillon, De Viſ+ 
delon, and Bouvet took Ship for Macao, a ſmall City 
ſituate on the Point of an Iſland adjacent to China, 
where the Portugueze have a Fortreſs. 

Father Tachard arrived ſafe at Paris, with the Sia- 
mite Ambaſſadors : But thoſe who were ſailed for Chi- 
»a, were in a few days after their departure, ſurpriſed 
by a Tempeſt which put a ſtop to their Voyage ; 
they weie in a ſtout Veſſel of Monſieur Conftance's, 
but it was fo terribly ſhattered, that in a little time ic 
began to be leaky. 

The Shipwreck being inevitable, it was thought 
better to ſtrand on the Shoar with ſome hopes of 
Life, then by Looting up againſt the-Wind: to keep 
the Sea and Founder in a deſperate Condition. So 
before Night they reached an unknown Land. The 
Ship often run upon Shoals , but did not ſplit , 
and with much ado they got to the Leeward of an 
Iſland near Caſſomet a Province of the Kingdom of 
Siam, bordeiing upon that of Camboja. 

The Captain then deſpaired of proceeding on his 
Voyage, b:ing f:llen under a Wind, which accord- 
ing to the Seaſon was like to keep the ſame Corner 
for ſeveral Months, and hindred him from doubling 
the Cape of Camboja, the Ship being very much dif- 
avled. | | 

The 
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The Miſſionaries more concerned at this loſs of - 
eime than at the danger they had eſcaped, reſolved 
upon returning to Siam by Land , that they might 
get on Board an Englith Veſſel bound for Cantos, 
which was to Sail about che beginning of Auguſt. 
They entered the Woods, ih hopes co meet with a 
Town and fome Guides that might conduct them, 
bur they ſoon loſt their way, and encountered no leſs 
Perils at Land then they had before met with at Sea: 
The great Rains had cauſed a Land-flood, fo that 
walking barefoot thro' the Fields overflowed, an in- 
numerable quantity of Leeches , and Musketoes ſo 
troubleſome to Strangers, were their continual Tor- 
ment. On the other hand great number of Serpents, 
Tigers, Buffles and Elephants, of which the Foreſts 
are full, kept them in continual Apprehenſion. 

' But their greateſt Miſery was want of Food; for 

the little Victuals they had brought out with them 
being ſoon ſpent, they had been ſtarved had not Pro- 
vidence dire&ed them to a ſmall Village. Not that 
the Inhabitants could afford them much help , being 
themſelves unprovided of all things ; but they con- 
ducted them back again to their Ship, where they 
arrived after a Fortnights Wandring, halt dead with 
Wearineſs and Hunger. 

As for me I was almoſt in as ill a Caſe : I had ob- 
tain'd of Monſieur Conſtance that he ſhould place me 
into a Convent of Talapoins, (lo are their Prieſts cal- 
led) for not one of them had yet been prevailed 
with to acknowledge Chrift, tho* their Converſion 
might be an effeual Means to that of the whole Na- 
tion. T judged the beſt way to bring it about, would 
be a free Converſe with them, Drefling as they did, 
and Living with the ſame Auſtericy. I had a Prefi- 
dent in the Miffion at Madura, and allreaſon to hope 
for the like Succeſs at Siam. But the Conſpiracy of 


the 44alais and Maceſſars, which happened at that 
F3 time 
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time gave Monſieur Conſtance ſo much trouble, that 
he had not the leiſure to think of me. The King 
who countenanced the Chriſtian Faich , and his Mi- 
niſter who was its chief Support, with allthoſe who 
rofeſſed it, were in danger of being murthered in 
one Night, had not our Redeemer ſaved us from that 
Peril ; but the Plot was diſcovered, and the Criminals 
brought to a condign Puniſhment. 

This Accident was the Cauſe that the Fathers came 
back by Sea to S:am, before I was too far engaged in 
the New Life I deſigned to lead; and I yielded to their 
Increaties that I would embark with them when the 
Seaſon ſhould permit,which 1 did the more willingly, 
becauſe it was about the time that Father Tachard was 
to return with a Recruit of Miffionarizs and Mathe- 
maticians. 

On the 17thof Fune in the Year 1687. we lailed 
for Nimpo, a conſiderable City and Haven in Chek;- 
am a Province of China ; for we thought it not fit to 
20 tO Macao as was deſigned the Year before, having 
been informed that we ſhould be no welcome Guelts 
to the Portugutzee 

I ſcarce believe, My Lord, that you are over curious 
of knowing how we ſteered our Courſe. Thoſe Jour- 
nals wholly made up of Es/#, Weſt, Norih, and South, 
and a thouſand barbarous Words which feem proper 
for no other uſe then Huffing and Hecoring the 
Winds, can ſcarce be reliſhed by fo nice a Palate as 
yours. However, they are very uſeful co Seamen, 
and thole who make Navigation their ſtudy, would 
not find the Style unpleaſant. But I ſhall take ano- 
ther opportunity of giving you an Account of it, in 
offering you ſome Geographical Memoirs. Permic 
me then to wave this for the preſent,and to ſpeak on- 
ly of what concerned our ſelves. =, 
 Spight of the King of S;am's expreſs Orders for our 


good Treatment , God was pleaſed in his Wifdom 
WY ay | _ 
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to give us an Occaſion of Exerciſing our Patience. 
We were on Board a ſmall Chineze Veilel, called a 
Somme by the Portugueze, without any Shelter againſt 
the Weather, and 1o {treightned for want of Room, 
that we could not lye at length : Placed near an T- 
dol black with the ſmoak of a Lamp continually 
burning in ics Honour , and ( which was our gieac 
Eye-ſore) worſhipped each day with a Diabolical Su- 
perſticion. The Sun was directly over our Heads.and 
we had ſcarce any Water to quench our immoderats 
Thirſt, cauſed by the exceflive Heat of the Climate. 
Three Meals of Rice were our daily Allowance,tho? 
the Captain I confeſs often invited us to eat fome 
Meat with him, but that being always firſt offered as 2 
Sacrifice to the Ido], we looked on it with more Hor- 
rour than Appetite. In this manner we ſpent above 
a Month, endeavouring, by our Patience and our 
Prayers, to inſpire thoſe Idolatrous People wich an 
Eſteem for our Holy Religion, our liccle Skill in their 
Language not permitting us to do it by declaring its 
moſt Sacred Truths. 

*Tis true we ſometimes, with the help of an Inter- 
preter, attempted to convince them of the Abſlurdity 
of that Worſhip their Education had unfortunately en- 
gaged them in. One day eſpecially they flocked a- 
bout us ; the Diſpute grew ſomething ſharp, and at 
length became ſo hot, that we were forced to give irc 
over. All Seamen are generally very untractable. 
Theſe took great Offence at what we had faid of their 
Idol, and a ſhort while after came towards us, arm'd 
with Lances and Half-Pikes, with Looks that ſeem'd 
to MENACE us. 

Having with ſome Impatience doubted what would 
be the Event, we found at laſt we had no Cauſe to 
tear. The Mariners had armed themſelves only to 
Prepare for a Proceſſion in Honour of their 1dol ; 
perhaps to appeals the Anger ſhe might haye concei- 
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ved at what in the Diſpute had been ſaid to her Dif 
paragement. I ſcarce believe there is a Nation more 
Superſtitious then the Chineze who worſhip the very 
Compaſs they ſteer by, continually cenſing it with 
Perfumes, and often offering it Meat as a Sacrifice. 
Twice a day regularly they threw little pieces of 
gilt Paper in likeneſs of Money into the Sea,as it were 
© Keep it.at their Devotion by that Salary. Some- 
times they would preſent it with lictle Boats made of 
the ſame Stuff, thae being buſied in tofling and ruin- 
ing them, ſhe might negle& ours. But when the un- 
ruly Element, maugre their Courtefie, would grow 
troubleſome, being, asthey thought, agicated in an ex- 
traordinary manner by a Dzmon that governs ir ; 
They burned ſome Feathers, whoſe noiſom ſmoak 
and peſtiferous ſcent, were indeed more then ſuffici- 
ent, had the Fiend been endued with Sence, to fend 
him going, were he the Cauſe. 

Once paſſing near a Hill on which one of their 
Temples is buile, their Superſticion then out-did it felf; 
for beſides the uſual Ceremonies confiſting in Meat- 
Offerings, burning of Candles and Perfumes, throw- 
ing little Baubles of gilt Paper into the Sea, and infi- 
nite ſuch other Fopperies, all Hands were at work for 
five or fix hours together, in making a little Veſlel in 
the likeneſs of ours, of about tour Feet in length. It 
was very artificially wrought, wanting neither Maſts, 
Tackling, Sails or Flags, it had its Compalſs, Rud- 
der, and Shalop, its Arms , Kitchin-ſtuff, Vidoals, 
Cargo and Book of Accompts. Beſides , they had 
daubed as many (mall pieces of Paper as we were 
Men in the Ship, which were diſpoſed of in the ſame 
places we were in. This Machine being placed on 
two Staves, was with no little Ceremony,at the noiſe 
of a Tabor and a Brazen Baſon, raiſed up in view of 
all the Crew. A Seaman in a Bonze's Habit was the 
Chief Man among 'em, playing feveral Apiſh S_ 
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with a Quarter-ſtaff , and now and then ſhouting 
forth loud Huzza's. At length the Myſterious Toy 
was committed to the Waves, and eyed as far as 
ſight could reach, accompanied with the Bonze's Ac- 
clamations, who roar'd with all his might. This ri- 
diculous Entertainment diverted che Sailors, while we 
were ſtruck with a ſenſible Grief at the ſight of their 
blind Error, which it was out of our Power to cure. 
An Accident happened ſoon after, which at firſt 
gave them lefs Pleaſure, but in the end proved an e- 
qua] Diverſion to us all. The Mariners fancied they 
ſaw aShip in a part of the Sea much infeſted with 
Pyrates. They had excellent Spying-glaſles, thro' 
which they could perceive the Maſts, the Sails, nay 
ſome ſaw the very Tackling , and by the manner of 
her Sailing, it was plain ſhe deſigned us a Viſit. All 
were very diligent in putting their Ship in a Poſture 
of Defence ; The Chineze, who of all Men love beſt 
toſleep in a whole Skin,were in great Confternation; 
and the Fear we ſaw painted in their Faces , while 
they made ready their Cimeters , Pikes, and Guns, 
(for they had no Canon) more terrified us than the 
fancied Enemy, which yet cauſed in us no little Ap- 
, prehenſion ; for indeed, I muſt confeſs, we were then 
grown as fearful, if poſiible, as the Chineze themſelves. 
Religion or Martyrdom was not then the thing in 
queſtion, we were in danger of being immediately 
ſtrangled by Villains who give no Quarter, for ſuch 
15 their Cuſtom, which they would not have altered 
for our ſakes. The only Remedy would have been 
to have leaped into the Sea, and by drowning our 
ſelves deferred our End for a few Minutes ; but the 
Medicine was ſomewhat violent, and we did not care 
for the Experiment. Our Proſpe&ive Glaſſes were 
ofren made uſe of, and, to our no little ſurprize, the 
mighty Veſſel as 1t came near us leſſened, as did our 
ll-grounded Terror, for we now doubted whether it 
| | was 
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was a Ship. At length it grew a Floating Iſland, then 
2 Sea Horſe, and then I know not what, till at laſt 
being in ſight it proved to be a Tree, which a violent 
Wind had torn from the Coaſt. The Earth and Peb- 
bles about its Root made it ſwim upright, ſo that its 
Trunk, which was very high, reſembled a Maſt,and 
ſome Branches ſpread on each fide for a Yard, with 
leſler Boughs broken down for Ropes, had, with the 
help of the Wind and the Sea's beating about it (which 
formed a Trad not unlike that a Ship makes) thus 
cauſleſly alarm'd us; Beſides that People who trem- 
bled as they looked thro” their Glaſſes, might eaſily be 
deceived. 

The dreadful Enemy was no ſooner known but the 
Preparations were given over , to their great grief, 
who deſired nothing more then a Battel, and were 
heartily vexed at the Diſappointment. But we much 
ſuſped6ting their Courage was affeted,(for it appeared 
not till all the Danger was vaniſht ) thought not our 
ſelves ſafe till we were landed. 

This was not the only Peril we were likely to en- 
counter ; for ſcarce were we in ſight of Emouz, an I- 
fland of China, famous for the Commodiouſnels of its 
Hatbour, andthe abundance of Ships of all Nations 
which reſort thither, when the ſudden veering of the 
Wind, a Calm that followed, and black Clouds which 
on every ſide darken'd our Horizon , made the Pilots 
fear the approach of ſome Typhon,than which nothing 
is more terrible in the Seas of China and Fapan ; for 
unleſs the Captain be well skill'd, the Crew nume- 
rous, and the Veſſel ſtout, their ruin is moſt certain. 
This Typhon is a furious Wind, or rather a blowing 
of all the Winds at once ; fo that the Waves confu- 
fedly rolling one upon another, beſet a Ship on all 
ſides, and toſs it after an extraordinary manner. This 
Wind is ſo violent, that there is no bearing any Sail, 
2nd fo obſtinate , that the third day ſcarce ſees the 


end. 
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end of it. At firſt the Seamens Pains and Induſtry 
withſtand the Storm, but continual Labour tires and 
diſheartens them; they yield co the over-ruling Winds, 
the Maſts break, the Rudder is carried off, and the 
Ship founders ; or if ſhe be fo well built as co ſuſtain 
the Fury of the Waves, ſhe ſplits againſt a Rock, and 
not a Man eſcapes. s 

Four days had been ſpent in expeRation of the 
like Fate, and the dreadful Omens increaſed, when 
it came into our Minds to addreſs St. Francs Xawier, 
whoſe Miracles had once rendred thoſe Seas ſo fa- 
mous. We prayed him to divert the Tempeſt, and 
inforced our Prayers by a Vow. Scarce were we off 
our Knees, but whether by a Miracle or the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Nature, there blew a favourable Gale 
of Wind, which carried us thro'ſome Iſlands into our 
deſired Port. 

I never ſaw any thing fo Frightful, as that infinite 
number of Rocks and Deſert Iſlands thro* which we 
were to paſs, The Channels are in ſome places fo 
narrow, as not to exceed ten Paces in breadth,to the 
great danger of thoſe who Sail thro? *em : We alſo 
ſteered thro? a pretty wide Bay, in which the Chi- 
eze obſerve an exact Silence, for fear , ſay they, of 
diſturbing a neighbouring Dragon , and made us fal- 
low their Example. I know not how they call it, 
as for us, we named it the Dumb Man's Bay. 

Having ſpent ſome time among thole horrid Rocks, 
we at laſ{t had fight of a little City they call Tim-bei, 
that is, Sea's Limit, ſituated at the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver, up the which wetided , and dropt Anchor three 
Miles higher, near the City of Nimpo, a ſight of 
which we ſoearneſtly had wiſhe for, during a Six and 
thirty days Navigation , which the continual Danger 
_ Hardſhips we were expoſed to, had rendred very 
tedious. 


It was with no little Joy that we reached that Land, 
in 
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in which we had , during ſo many years, long'd to 
preach the Goſpel. It's fight inſpired us with an un- 
uſual Zeal, and the Joy of viewing that happy Soil 
which ſo many good Men had Conſfecrated by their 
Labours, we thought a large amends for ours. 

But tho' we were ſo near the City, it was not fo 
eaſie for us to enter it. China 1s a very Ceremonious 
Country, wherein all Strangers, but eſpecially the 
French, need have a good ſtock of Patience. The 
Captain of our Veſſel thought fit to hide us, and on 
our arrival we were let down into the Hold, where 
the Heat which increaſed as we came nearer the 
Land,and ſeveral other Inconveniencies we lay under, 
made our Condition almoſt infupportable. But ſpight 
of all Caution we were found out, an Officer of che 
Cuſtoms ſpied us, and having taken an Account of 
the Ship's Cargo, ſet a Man in her, and withdrew to 
let his Maſter know ir. That Mandarine who holds 
his Commiſſion immediately from Court , and is 
therefore much reſpeRted, ordered us to be brought 
before him, whom we found in a large Hall affiſted 
by his Aﬀeſſors and other inferiour Officers, having 


been waited on thither by a multicude of People, 


who there are more curious of ſeeing an European, 
then we ſhould be here of viewing a Chineze. 

No ſooner were we enter'd, but we were admoniſh- 
ed to kneel and bow our Heads nine times to the 


ground, that being the Cuſtom in thoſe Parts of doing 


Obeiſance to the Prime Mandarme, who in that Qua- 
lity repreſents the Emperor's Perſon. His Counte- 
nance was very Severe, and bore a Gravity that chal 
lenged Veneration, and a Dread, which increaſed at 
the ſight of his Executioners, like Roman Lictors, at- 
tending with Chains and great Sticks, ready to bind 
and cudgel whom his Mandarineſhip ſhould think fit. 
Having paid him our Devoirs, he asked us Who we 
were, and what was our Errand. Jy Lord, (anſwer- 


ed 
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ed we, by the means of our Interpreter) we have 
heard in Europe that ſeveral of our Brethren, and parti- 
cularly Father Verbieſt, laboured with ſucceſs to ſpread the 
Knowledge of onr Holy Religion mm theſe remote Parts ; 
The ſame Zeal has moved us, and the Noble Idea we bawe 
famed to our ſelves of ths Empire , and of the Wit and 
Politeneſs of its Inhabitants, has prevailed with us to pro» 
cure them the only thing that ws wanting to compleat the 
Grandeur of ſo flouriſhing and renowned a Nation , to wit 
the Knowledge of THE ONLY TRUE GOD, without 
which it cannot be truly Great. We have beſides under- 
ſtood how kind bas Imperial Majeſty has been to them, and 
hope bis Mandarines, who know hw Intentions, will be ſo 
avourable as not to moleſt us. 

This Declaration ſeemed ſomething bold, in a Pro- 
vince where our Religion was ſcarce tolerated, and in 
a City, where there was not one Chriſtian. But we 
were unacquainted with theſe Circumſtances, and 
had thought that ſince the Freedom of Trade had 
been granted, Strangers might come and ſettle there, 
which is dire&ly oppoſite to the Laws of the. Land, 
The Mandarize, who mult needs be ſurpriſed at the 
Liberty we took, diſſembled his Thoughts, and as if 
he approved of our Zeal, told us it was true the Em- 
peror had a particular Eſteem for Father Verbieft whole 
Merit was well known throughout the whole Empire, 
that as for himſelf he was very defirous to ſerve us; 
But, continued he, I muF#? firſt adviſe with the Gover- 
nor, and we ſhall conſider of it together: Inthe mean while 
return to your Ship, where you ſhail bear further from us. 

Some days after the General of the Militia in and 
about the City, which might confiſt in about fit- 
teen or twenty thouſand Men, was willing to fee us, 
and entercained us very kindly, infomuch thac when 
we left him to waic upon the Governor , he ſent an 
Officer to deſire him that he would uſe us kindly, al- 


luring him we were yery honeſt People. The Gover- 
nor 
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nor expreſſed ſome Conſideration for us, but ſaid lis 
could determine nothing in our Caſe till he had firſt 
conferred with the Chief Officers of the City ; fo 
that we were forced again on Board our hated Ship, 
which ſeemed tous a very ſevere Priſon. 

Moſt of us were ſick, but O#wr Lord, who permit- 
ted theſe Delays to try our Patience, did at laſt ſoften 
the hardened Hearts of theſe Infidels, who took Com- 
paſſion on us. Eight days being ſpent in Confulcati- 
ons, the Mandarine of the Cuſtoms held his Court in 
a Houſe not far from the Port, where his Clerks uſu- 


ally kept cheir Office. There having ſent for us and 


our Goods, being ſeveral Bales of Books, Images, 
and Mathematical Inſtruments,they opened but three 

of our Trunks , without demanding any Cuſtom ; 
and his Lordſhip told us we might lodge in the Sub- 
urbs till they had heard from the Viceroy, to whom 


the Governor had wrote concerning us. We thank- 


fully accepted of his Civility , and in our new Habi- 
tation enjoyed a Reft we ſtood in great need of. 

Permit me, My Lord, before I go on, to give you 
a general Deſcription of that great Empire, framed 
according to the Obſervations of Ancient Geogra- 
phers, recified by thoſe we have ſince made with 
much Care and Exactneſs. 


C HI NA, which the Inhabitants call Tchoum-coeve, 


. the Middle Kmgdom, becauſe they formerly thoughe 


themſelves ſeated in the midſt of the World,is divided 
into fifteen very large Provinces. Quamtom , Fokien , 
Chekiam, Nankin, Chanton and Pecheley lye along the 
Eaſtern Ocean; frem South to North. And from North 
to South on the Weſtern ſide, are extended Chayf,, 
Chenſi , Sout-chotlen, Yunnan and Kouanfi, and then 
Komei-tcheou, Kianſi, Houquam and Henan, are locked in 
by che other eleven, and form the midft of the Em- 
pire, which a Channel divides froth Fapan and wm 
Iſlan 
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Iſland Formoſa, and a very long wall from Tartary. 

Here, A4j Lord, TI muſt beg your Patience awhile, 
to give you an exact account of its Sicuation,and put 
you in mind of two conſiderable Faults Geographers 
are guilty of. The firſt is, that they have miſplaced 
the whole Province Leanton within the Wall, whereas 
it is undoubtedly without, tho' it ever made part of 
the Chineze Dominions. This is Mattes of Fac, and 
whoever queſtions it needs but to take a Journey this 
ther, as we did, to be convinced. The ſecond is, 
that they place the whole Empire five hundred 
Leagues more Eaſtward than it really 1s ; this is not 
ſo palpable a miſtake as the laſt, but is by our Obſer- 
yations clearly demonſtrable; ſo that Chins is much 
nearer Ewrope then had always been thought. 

Could fucceeding Obſervators but bring it each . 
Journey ſo many Leagues nearer, our Voyages would 
ſoon be ſhortned, and thoſe who are ſo fond of ſee- 
ing unknown Countries, might with eaſe fatisfie 
their Defires ; but the miſchief is that it is out of their 
power ; and I dare ſay, our Obſervations and thoſe 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, will ſcarce be 
out-done ; unleſs M* 7. who has ſo much in- 
veighed again{t our Manner of Proceeding herein, 
gives himſelf that trouble ; then indeed I ſhould not 
deſpair (did he give usa Map of his Travels) of feeing 
China beyond Fapan, or fapan near Mexico. 

Beſides theſe two Eſſential Blunders , they have 
failed in the Situation of each ſeveral City ; but a 
more particular Account would be too tedious toin- 
ſert here, and may beſides be expected from Father 
Gouye a Mathematician of our King's Colledge , with 
whom [I have left our Geographical Obſervations , 
which he will ſhortly produce to the World. How- 
ever, my Lord, be pleaſed that I give you the true 
Extent of the Empire. From the City of Canton, 


which we place a little aboye the 23 Degree to Petr 
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which lyes in the 4oth, there. are from North 
South 17 Degrees. Burt we may reckon 18, be- 
cauſe beyond Pekin and Cantos to the outmoſt Bounds 
15 20 Leagues more : Theſe 18 Degrees amount to 
450 Common Leagues, and are the entire Length of 
that Country. Its Extent from Eaſt to Welt, is little 
leſs ; ſo that on the whole, China, which is almoſt of 
a Circular Figure, is very near Fourteen hundred 
Leagues in Circuit. This Account, My Lord, I can 
warrant to be juſt, and grounded on very exact Re- 
marks. 

You ſee, My Lord, that I have left out the Ifands 
Formoſa, Haynanr, and others of lefs Note, (which of 
themſelves would make a very great Kingdom) as 
alſo all the Province Leauton, becauſe it is with- 
out the Wall. As for the Corea, Tunquin, and Siam, 


. they depend indeed on China fo far, as that they 


pay a Tribute to that Crown, and that their Kings, 
at their admiffion, are Confirmed by its Emperor ; 
but they are ſeparace Kingdoms,and difter much from 
that of China, which whether in reſpe& of the Pro- 
dud and Feitility of its Soil,or the Beauty and Num- 
ber of its Cities, the Wit , Politenefs, Religion or 
Manners of its Inhabitants, is quite another thing. 
The Chineze know it, and are fo proud of it,that they 


call all the reſt Barbarous Nations , taking great care 


in their Marriages not to match with them, or any 
of the other Þdzans, and tearing nothing more then 
that their mean Blood ſhould run in a Noble Chineze's 
Veins. 

I alſo omitted a great part of Tartary which be- 
longs to thi; State, to the great increaſe of its Pow- 
er, for the Tartars are Valiant, and withal Men of 
Sence ; and beſides, tho' Tartary be full of Woods 
and Sandy Deſarts, yet it is not wholly unfruicful ; 
thoſe fins Furs of which they rob their Zibeclines, Foxes, 
and Tigers, a great Giverlity of Siwples uſetul in _— 
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fick, and che fine Horſes which come from thence, 
ace Commodities China could not be without. Yet 
tho' they reap ſo great a Profic by it, it cannot be 1- 
magined what a Vexation it is to themto be fo ſtridt- 
ly uniced and mixt with that Nation ; and one muſt 
be well acquainted with the Exceſs of their Vanity, 
and of the Conceit they have of their Grandeur, ta 
know how grievouſly the Tartarian Conqueſt has 
humbled chem. I queſtion not, My Lord, but you 
have heard of it, but perhaps have not had the lei- 
ſure of inquiring into Particulars, and therefore a 
ſhort Account of that great Revolution may not be 
unwelcome. 

One of the Petty Kings of the Eaſtern Tartary (for 
there are not afew ) whoſe SubjeRs called douant- 
cheou, had (ettled a Trade near che Long Wall, ha- 
ving complained at Pekin of ſome Knaveries commit- 
ted by the Chin:ſe Merchants, and having received no 
Satisfa&tion, reſolved to right himſzlf, and entered 
the Province of Leauton with a numerous Army. The - 
Emperor preſently ſent ſome part of his Forces to op- 
poſe him, and the War continued ſome time, with 
equal advantage. But one LI a Chineze took that 
Opportunity to hatch a Rebellion in the Provinces 
which were moſt remote from Court, Great num- 
bers of Maleconcents flocked about him, who having 
made themſelves Maſters of the greateſt Cities, like 
a Torrent overflowed the whole Country, driving all 
down before them. | 

The Sacred Majeſty of their Emperor could not 
lave Pekin from their Fury, the Rebel who knew the 
belt Forces were drawn out of ic , marched direaly 
to attack it. There was indeed a Garriſon of Seven- 
ty thouſand Men, but moſt gain'd upon by the pra- 
&iſes of Lis Emiſlacies ; fo that while ſome with a 
prerended Zeal perſwaded the Prince to remain in 
hs Palace, others open'd the City Gates co the Trai- 
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tor, who ſolemnized his Entry by a Cruel Slaughter. 
The unfortunate Monarch finding himſelf betrayed, 
would have marched out againſt him with Six hun. 
dred Guards who ſtill remained wich him, but at the 
mentioning of this Heroick Propoſal their Hearts 
failed 'em, and they ungenerouſly abandoned him. 
Then knowing no greater Evil then that of falling 
quick into the Hands of his Enemies, he retired in- 
to a Garden with an only Daughter he had, and ha- 
ving wrote with his Blood theſe words on the bor- 
dure of his Veſt, My Subjetts bawe baſely forſaken me, 


ſpend thy Rage on my Body, but ſpare my People, He firſt 


ſtabb'd the Princeſs, whoſe Tears muſt needs have 
rent a Heart of Flint, and then hang'd himſelf on a 
Tree ; more Unjuſt to his Daughter, and Cruel to 
Himſelf, then could have been the moſt- barbarous 
Foe. 

The Emperor being dead, all bowed to the Ulſur- 
per except Ozſanguey, (whom the late Prince had in- 
truſted with the Command of the Forces he had ſent - 
againſt the Tartars, ) who never would acknowledge 
him, and choſe rather to pull down his Tyranny then 
1gnobly to accept of a- ſhare in it. The new Mo- 
harch having in vain beſieged him in the Province 
Leauten, to engage him to Surrender himſelf, ſhewed 
him his Father loaded with Irons,proteſting he would 
put him to Death in his ſight, if he did not immedi- 
ately ſubmir. But that generous Lord more Faith- 
jul to the Memory of his deceaſed Prince then ten- 
der of his Father's Life, ſuffered the Duty of a Sub- 
ject to prevail over of that of a Son, and ſeeing that 
Blood ſpilt oi which his once was Part, reſolved to 
dye or revenge at once his Fathers and his Emperor's 
Death, He made his Peace with the Tartar,who ha- 
ving joyn'd him, no ſooner enabled him to Cope 
with his Enemy, but he marched againſt him. But 
the Tyrant, whole Cowardize was even greater _ 
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his Cruelty, durſt not appear againſt thoſe ewo Ar- 
He fled to Pekin, where having burned the 
Palace, and all that had not periſhed at his firſt En- 
try, he retired in:o the Province of Chen/, loaded 
with the Spoil of the Empire and che Curle of all. 
He was purſued, but in vain, for he met with ſo pri- 
vate a Retirement, that all the Art of -Man could ne- 
ver find him out. 

In the mean while the Tartars entered Pekin, and 
ſo impoſed upon the poor Chineze, that of themſelves 
they begged their new Gueſts to take care of their di- 
ſtreſſed State. The others too Cunning not to im» 
prove fo favourable a Hint, whether by Force or Po. 
licy, are ſince grown abſolute Maſters of it. And here 
it is hard co determine which is moſt to be wondred 
at, the Courag2 and Conduct of that Nation, which 
gave them Succels in ſo Noble an Enterprize, or the 
Supineneſs or ill Management of the Chimeze, who 
thus baſely ſubmitted to a People fo inconſiderable 
for their Number, that they would have been -aſha- 

ed not long before to own them for their Subjects, 
So tiue it is we ought not to look on any thing as be- 
neath us, ſince all Temporal Grandeur is ſubject to 
Change, and that nothing is Contitant in this World 
but Inconſtancy. 

The Tartarian King Tjoure had not the leiſure to 
enjoy his Conquelt ; ſcarce had he taken Poſleflion 
buc he died, leaving the Adminiſfration of the Go- 
vernment, and Care of his Son, who was then bur 
Six years old, to his Brother. This Brother of his, 
named AMAYV 4 N, conquered all the Provinces 
which had not yer ſubmitted 5 a Prince delfervedly 
admired, not only for his Valocur and Conduct, ever 
attended with Succeſs, but alſo for his Fidelity and 
Moderation. For the young Prince being come to 
Age,he diſcharged his Truſt. and cook as much Care 
to ſecure him in the Empire,as he had doae io Conquer 
it for him. C 2 This 
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This Union of the two Nations has made one Em- F 
pire of a prodigious Extent, for tho' all Tartary does 
not belong to China, yet molt is Tributary to it. In- 
ſomuch that the great and mignty CHAM, to 
whom the Chineze themſelves paid Tribute, is dwind- 
led away to nothing. But I do not wonder how we 
in Europe could be mifinformed in this Point , fince 
Monſieur Conſtance himſelf , who ſo frequently con- 
verſed with them, knew no better. I know not up- 
on what Reports he had credulouſly taken up a Re- 
port that Tartary obeyed one ſole Emperor , from 
whom the Chmeze defended themſelves only by Pre- 
ſents and Money. This will make me take more 
care for the future how I credit Relacions which are 
grounded on Common Fame.. 

Since the Peace between Ruſſia and China, it is ea- 
ſie to give the truelength of the whole Empire,for on 
thac occaſjon-the Bounds were fixed by Conſent to the 
55th Degree, the reſt of the: Land ftretching from 
North to Eaſt remaining: ftill undecided by thac Trea- 
ty. So from the moſt Southerly Point of Haynanto 
the utmoſt Limits of that part of Tarizry which be- 
longs to the Emperor of China, may be reckon'd a- 
bove yoo Leagues. Thoſe Lands are not alike fruit- 
jul, buc all may yield Religion a plenciful Harveſt, 
and were all the Miflionaries in the World employ'd 
in ſo vaſt a Field, ic would yet want for Rea 

ers. 
g We were well informed at Nimpo of the Good we 
could do there, and were ready to take a Spiritual 
Poſſeſſion of the Promiſed Land, when we had in- 
telligence that the Viceroy of that Province , was 
much offended at our having been ſuffered to Land, 
and was reſolved to ſend us back to the Indies. He 
wrote indeed a ſharp Reprimand to the Governor of 


' Nimpo, and at the ſame time an Account of what 


had paſſed to the Grand Tribunal of P:kinm, which is 
entruſted 
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entruſted with the Care of Foreign of Afﬀairs, and 


ever was averſe to the Chriſtian Religion. He did 


ie ſo partially, chat cho' he was well acquainted with 
our Deſign, he repreſented us as five Europeans, who 
for ſome Private Ends deſigned co ſettle there, in op- 
poſition to the Fundamental Laws of the Realm ; ſo 
that che Court decreed we ſhould be baniſhed, and, 
according to Cuſtom , preſented an Order to thar 
Effea, to the Emperor, for his Signature. 

Had this Order been confirmed, we had been un- 
done, and ten to one but the Mandarines at Nimpo 
had been 15 too, for treating us ſo favourably. The 
Viceroy, who bore as great a Love to our Money as 
he did Hatred to our Belief, would have ſeized our 
Bales, and as a Puniſhment on the Captain of our 
Ship, Confiſcated his Merchandizes , and ordered 
him forthwith to be gone, and take us along with 
him ; ſo that this Man, whoſe Ruin we ſhould have 
occaſioned, would certainly have thrown us over- 
board. 

Our Peril was certain, had we not prevented it 
by our Care in writing, as we were in Duty bound, 
to Father Itorcetta an Italian Miffionary, and Father 
General of our Order in thoſe Parts. Father Fenta- 
ey had alſo given Father Yerbieff notice of our Arri- 
val, deſiring him that he would inſtru us what we 
had to do. The Father had all the reaſon in the 
World to leave us to our ſelves, for by taking us un- 
der his Proteion, he expoſed himſelf to the Anger 
of the Viceroy of Gog, and the Governor of Macao, 
Irom whom he had received Letters, which were nei- 
ther conformable to the King of Portugal's Intenti- 
ons, nor to Chriftian Charity. But who could have 
expected that a Man, ever ready to Sacrifice his Lite 
for the Infidels Salvation, ſhould have looked uncon- 
cernedly on, while his Brethren , who were come 
from the remoteſt parts of the _— to afliſt him in 
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his Task, had miſerably periſhed. When he recei- 
ved our Letters the Emperor was in Tarrary, fo that 
he was forced to write to a Friend at Court, that he 
would inform his Majeſty of our Arrival, and cu- 
ſed his Letter, by a wilful miſtake, to be put into a 
Pacquet which he knew would be delivered into the 
Emperor's own' Hands. It happened as he deſired , 
the Emperor opened it and readit, ſo that being well 
informed of all the Truth, when the Tribunal's Or- 
der was delivered to him , he anſwered, That he 
would conſider of ic at Pekin, and remained there a 
Forinight Jonger a hunting. That Court was ſur- 
prized at the Delay, it being Cuſtomary for the 
Prince, in three days time, either to Sign or Cancel 
theſe kind of Writs. Father Verbie#? was no lels im- 
patient to know the Fate of his Letter and the Em- 
peror's Reſolutions ; and as for us, we endeavoured 
by our Prayers to obtain Hz Pavour who Rules the 
Hearts of Kings. 

Father Intorcetta , our Superiour, who beſt knew 
our ill Circumſtances, did by Publick Prayers in his 
Church at Hamt-chtou, beg God to deliver us out of 
them ; and firmly believing that the Cry of inno- 
cent Babes is very prevalent with his Divine Maje- 
ſty,gathered all the Chriſtian's Children from Six to 
Ten together into the Church , where lying pio- 


ſtrate on the Ground, they unanimouſly lifted up 


| their harmleſs Hands to Heaven , 
* Effunde Tram, ſaying, * Pour out thine Indignation, 


, tuam 1n Gentas quz (OJ Lord, wpon the' Heathen that have 


Th. 990 noverunt, ,,. known thee , and upon the King- 
Ne trada: Beſtiic 4oms that -bawe mot called upon thy 


_animas confitentes Name but defend thoſe who worſhip 


tibi, Pſal. 73. thee, and deliver not unto their Ene- 


mies thy Servants, who come bither 


from the Fxtremities of the World to confeſs thy Holy 
Name, and 10 ſhew forth thy Praiſe. . Thele Prayers 


were 


" 
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were accompanied with the Tears of the whole Con- 
gregation, eſpecially with thoſe of Father Intorcerra, 
who having been ſo happy as to ſuff:e Chains, Priſons 
and Baniſhment for his Saviour's fake, was molt fit to 
obtain the Bleffing we begged for. 

The Emperor was no ſooner returned at Pekin, 
but Father Yerbief# informed him chat we were his 
Brethren, and by our Skill in the Mathemaricks, 
might be uſeful to his Majeſty. To which he an- 
ſwered, If it was ſo, he ſaw no Cauſe why be ſhould Ex: 
pel as out of bus Dominions. He Summoned his Privy 
Council, to which the Princes of the Blood are ad- 
mitted, and with their Advice and Conſent, Decreed 
we ſhould all be honourably ſent for to Court, An 


Ocder to that Effez& was ſent to the Lipou, (the ſame 


Tribunal which had preſented the Writ againſt us) 
and by them tranſmicted to the Viceroy of Hamt- 
cheou : So that by an eſpecial Providence, he who 
had endeavoured to turn us ſhamefully out of China, 
was himſelf obliged to introduce us, and that with 
more Advantage, than, had he been our Friend, he 
could have procured us. His Vexation was the great- 
er, becauſe without doing us any Harm, he had run 
the riſque of incurring the Emperor's Diſpleaſure by 
his falſe Informations. It was indeed no little Mor- 
tification to him ; and it was a Fortnight before he 
would acquaint us with our good Fortune. 

In the mean while the Stay we made at Nimpo gave 
us an opportunity of improving our Acquaintance 
with the Mandarines. Some ient us Preſents, others 
invited us to their Houſes, and all in general were 
very kind tous We indeavoured to make uſe of 
this opportunity in converting them from Idolatry, 
but it is hard for Souls wholly buried in Fleſh and 
Blood , to favour the Things which are of Gag. 
However, the Governor of the City made one 
Step towards it, which gave us great Hopes ; It was this. 

C4 They 
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They had for five Months time been afflicted 
with a continual Droughe, fo that their Rivers, and 
the Channels they cut out into their Land to water 
it, were now quitedry, and a Famine much appre- 
hended. The Prieſts had offered numberleſs Sacri- 
fices, and the Mandarines left nothing undone which 
they thought might Appeaſe the Anger of the Geds. 
'They had often asked us what Methods we uſed in 
Europe in ſuch Caſes ; and being anſwered , that by 
Humiliation, Penitence, and the Fervency of our 
Prayers we moved Heaven to Compaſlion, they 
hoped by the like Means to procure their Idols Pity ; 
but alas, they called upon Gods that have Ears and can- 
ot hear : So the Governor tired with Delays, refo]- 
ved to worſhip the only God whom all Nature o- 
beys. Having underſtood that in our Houſe we had 
a pretty handſome Chappel, in which we every day 
celebrated the Sacred Myſteries of our Religion, he 
ſent to us to know if we would permit him to come. 
in State, and joyn his Prayers with ours. We an- 
fwered we deſired nothing more than that he ſhould 
worſhip as we did, and that all the City would fol- 
low his Example; and aſſured him moreover, that 
if he begged with Faith and Sincerity , he ſhould 
undoubtediy obtain. We preſently went to work 
tp put our Chappel in order, and make all things 
ready to Solemnize his coming, when to our great 
ſurprize his Secretary came to tell us, That his ford 
would be with us the next day very early, being ne- 
ceflitated to meet at Eight the fame Morning at a 
neighbouring Hill, where with fome Mandarines he 
was to offer a Sacrifice to a Dragon. In anſwer to 
this unexpected Meſſage, we ordered our Interpreter 
to wait on him, and make him ſenſible that the Chri- 
Tſtian's God was a Fealow God, who would not allow 
of his paying to any others the Honours due to Him- 
Telf alone ; that his ;Gods were Statues or Creatures 

| | that 
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that had no Power to help themſelves nor him ; and 
that we humbly craved him to deſpiſe thoſe idle Fan- 
cies, fit only to amuſe a credulous ſenſleſs Mob, but 
far beneath a Man of his Sence and Merit, and to 
cruſt in the Only God of Heaven, whom his Reaſon 
alone muſt-convince him to be the True one. I re- 
ally believe he was almoſt perſwaded, but he had en- 
gaged himſelf to the Mandarines, and for ſome world- 
ly Reſpe& durſt not break his Promiſe ; ſo he wor- 
ſhipped his Idols, whom , doubtleſs he had no Faith 
in, and withdrew from the Only True God,of whoſe 
Being he was inwardly convinced. 

Then, My Lord, moved with Indignation at their 
Blindneſs and the Devils Tyranny , ſome of us 
thought of imitating what St. Francs Xavier had 
done on ſome like occaſion, by erecting a Crofs in 
the City under theſe Conditions : Firſt that we 
would prevail with Heaven to grant the Rain they 
ood in ſuch want of : And ſecondly, that if we did, 
they ſhould pull down their Idols, and own That 
God who ſhould have been 'ſo favourable, as to 
grant them their Requeſt. Our Minds were diffe- 
rent, as was our Zeal: Some full of Lively Faith, 
which the miraculous and continual Support of Pro- 
vidence, thro' the ſeveral Perils we had encounter'd, 
had inſpired them with, could not queſtion the Suc- 
ceſs of ſo Beld, but Holy an Undertaking : Others 
not ſo Zealous, but perſwaded that Prudence ought 
to be our Guide, where the Inſpiration is not Evi- 
dent, were of Opinion nothing ſhould be hazarded 
which failing might Expoſe our Religion. So we 
were content to mourn within our ſelves, and beg 
of God not that he would give them Rain, but that 
Celeſtial Fire which Our Saviour hath brought into 
O_ and deſires all Nations may be inflamed 
with, : 
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While we were thus buſied in promoting the Inte. 
reſt of our Religion , the Viceroy was no leſs in 
thinking how to Execute the Orders he had received 
from Court. Helefc our Journey as far as Hamt- 
chtou, to the Governor's Care, who provided Boats 
for us, and commanded an inferiour Mandarine to 
attend us, that we might lack for nothing. We per- 
formed it in five days time, without meeting with a- 
ny of thoſe Accidents which Strangers there, are ſub- 
je& to when they are thought to carry things of va- 
lue with them. The Chriſtians at Hamt-chtou were 
laviſh in the Expreſſions of their Aﬀection to us. 
They came in Crouds to the River, whence we were 
carried as in Triumph to their Church, with more 
Kindneſs perhaps then Prudence. For they had, un- 
known to Father Intorcezta, provided for each of us 
an Elbow-Chair, borne by four Men, and attended 
by as many, into which we were obliged to ſuffer our 
ſelves to be ſet,not knowing what they meant, for our 
little skill in their Language did not permit us to 
learn it from themſelves. Having locked us in, we 
were forced to make our Entry as they would have 
it, which was in this manner. A Muſick of ten or 
twelve Hands with ſome Trumpets led the Van ; 
next came ſome Horſe and Foot, the former bearing 
ſeveral Standards and Flags, and the latter armed 
with Launces and Pikes ; and next to theſe four Of- 
ficers who ſupported a large Board varniſhed with 
Red, on which theſe words were written in large 
Golden Characters, Dotfors of the Heawenly Law, ſent 
for ta Court, We came in the Rear, {yrrounded by a 
throng of Chriſtians, and Gentiles whom the Novel- 
ty of the Show had drawn thither. In chis mortify- 
ing Pomp we went thro' the whole City, being a 
long League in length, vexed that we had not fore- 
ſeen their Indiſcretion , and refolved to reprimand 


them for it. Father Intorcettia waited for us in the 
| Church- 
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Church-door, whence he carried us to the Altar, 
There having nine times bowed our ſelves to the 
Ground, and returned 'Thanks to the Good God , 
who thro? ſo many Hazards, had, in ſpight of our 
Enemies, brought us to the Promiſed Land, we re- 
curned to the Chief of the Chriſtians. Theſe we 
deſired the Father to acquaint, that we werenot un- 
thankful of their Love, nor ill ſacisfied with their Zeal 
for God's Glory , but that the Splended Manner in 
which they had received us,was no DT : 
ways conformable to a Chriſtian's . = ag CY 
Humilicy ; * That the Heathen {if Nomine Do. 
might, indeed,celebrate their Triumphs mini. 

with ſuch Earthly Pomps and Mundane 

Vanities,but that a Chriſtian's Glorying was in the Name 
of the Lord. Thele returned no Anſwer, but all on 
their Knees implored our Blefling. Theic Fervency 
and a Meek and Devaut Look, in which the Chineze 
do, when they will, exceed all other Nations, whol- 
ly diſarmed our Wrath ; we wept for Joy and Com- 
paſlion ; and I proteſt, My Lord, that one Moment 
made us a large amends for all the Troubles we had 
undergone. 

But how great was our Bliſs waen we were at li- 
berty to receive the Careſles of the Father Intorcetta, 
whom God had made uſe of to procure our Admit- 
rance into that Empire. We already bore him a Ve- 
neration due to the Glorious Name of Confeſlor, 
which his Impriſonment and Sufferings at Pekin had 
intitled him to, but his Goodneſs, Meeknels and Cha- 
rity, entirely won our Hearts, and made us reſpe&t 
him, as the true Pattern of a Perfect Miffionary. 
The Character we bore of Perſons ſent for to Court, as 
Conſiderable as that of Enwey, obliged us to viſit and 
be viſited by the Chief Mandarines. The Viceroy our 
Enemy was aſhamed to ſee us, which he ſent us 
word, the multitude of Buſineſs he had then " ” 

anus 
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Hands would not permit : but che Genera] of the 
Tartars received us with all Civility , and among o- 
ther Demonſtrations of his Kindneſs, made us a ve- 
ry conſiderable Preſent. 

However, when we were going, the Viceroy who 
was affraid leaſt he ſhould be informed againſt, ſent 
ſome Chairs to carry us to the Imperial Barge he had 
provided for us; he order'd ſome Trumpets and 
Hautboys to attend us, preſented us with ten Piſtols, 
and gave us an eſpecial Order from Court intituled a 
Cam-ho, in purſuance to which all Places we paſled 
thro? were to find us Boats well man'd while we went 
by Water, or ſixty ewo or more Porters in caſe the 
Froſt obliged us to go by Land, and each City to 
give us about half a Piſtol, che ſame being allowed 
to the Chief Marndarines, who are reputed to have 
their Charges born by the Emperor , tho? this will 
not amount to the tenth part of their Expence. Be- 
ſides he order'd a Mandarine to accompany us, and 
ſee all due reſpe&t was paid us. We would gladly 
have avoided it, but were forced to go thro' what 
we undeſignedly had engaged in. 

The Barge we were on Board was a Second Rate, 
containing in Breadth ſixteen feet, and in Length ſe- 
venty, and proportionable in Heighth. Beſides the 
Cook-room, the Maſter and his Family's ( for they 
have no other Dwelling) Apartment , that of his 
Crew, and another for our Men, there was a pretty 
large Parlour where we dined, and three Rooms in 
which fix Perſons might lye at eaſe, all which were 
Verniſhed, Gilt and Painted. Now for the manner 
of our Travelling. As foon as Anchor was weighed, 
che Trumpets and Hautboys ſounded a March, then 
they took their Leave with a kind of Cheſt wherein 
were three Iron Barrels. which made a greater Re- 
port than ſo many Muskets, they were diſcharged 


one after another , and between each the Muſick 
ſound» 
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founded, and ſo continued playing for ſome time. 
Whenever we met a Mandarine's Barge,or ſome Town 
in our way, the fame thing was repeated ; as alſo 
when Night or a comrary Wind obliged us co come 
to an Anchor. This toa Mandarine had not only 
been a great Honour, but a very entertaining Con- 
ſort; As for us,we thought it a very inharmonious one, 
whole tediouſneſs made us pay dear for our Honour. 

We had beſides a Watch every Night to guard us, 
the manner of which was this : About Eight at Night, 
zen ur twelve Inhabitants of the Town neareſt to the 
place we anchored in, appeared in one Row on the 
Shoar, then the Maſter came upon the Deck, and 
thence made them a fair Speech, concerning the Ob- 
ligations they lay under of preſerving all that be- 
longed to the Emperor, and watching for the Man- 
darines Safety, who themſelves did fo for that of the 
State. Then he deſcended into Particulars of all the 
Accidents they were liable to, Fire, Thieves, and 
Storms, exhorting them to be Vigilant, and telling 
them they were reſponſible for all the Miſchief which 
might happen. They anſwered each Paragraph with 
a Shout, and then retired as a form to Corps de Garde, 
only one Centry was left there, who continually 
firuck rwo Sticks one againſt another, and was hour- 
ly relieved by others, which made the ſame Noiſe, 
that we might know they did not fall aſleep , which 
we would gladly have permitted them to do, on con- 
dition we might have done fo our ſelves. But this 
s the Cuſtom when any Mandarine travels by Water. 

How teazing ſoever all theſe Ceremonies might 
be, I muſt confeſs that I never met with any way of 
Travelling leſs tireſome than this ; for after Thirteen 
days Voyage we arriv'd at Tamt-cheou on Fanuary the 
3d, as freſh as if we had not ſtirr'd out of our Houſe. 
There we found Father Aleoniſa a Franciſcan, Pro- 


Vicar to the Biſhop of Baſilea, and Father Galiani a 
Feſuic, 
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Jeſuit, who were come thus far to meet us ; the one 
from the Biſhop co proffer us that Prelate's Aſſiſtance, 
and the other by his Credit and Experience, to make 
the reſt of our Journey as eaſje as he cou!d. Both 
knew we had Letters ef Commendation from the 
King, and were willing to ſhew us all che Reſpe& 
due to thoſe who are under his Majeſty's Protection. 
This was not the only Civility we received from 
them, but they have ſince obliged us ſo highly, thacr 
we never can enough expreſs our Gratitude. 

Here the Froft forced us to leave the Great Canal, 
and we had Horſes tound us for our Men, and Por- 
ters for our Goods. As for our ſelves, the great Cold 
and Snow, which we were unaccuſtomed to,made us 
chooſe to go in Litters, ſome of our Horſe-men ri- 
ding about us that we might be the more Secure. 
We ſhifted our Porters at each City or pretty big 
Town; and what may be wonder'd at is, that we 
could get above a hundred, with as much ſpeed and 
eaſe, as in France we might five or fix. The Cold in- 
creaſed hourly, and became at laſt fo violent, that 
we found che River Hoambo , one of the greatelt in 
China, almoſt frozen over; a whole Day was ſpent 
in breaking the Ice, and we paſſed not without much 
Trouble and Danger. We left Nimpo on the 27th 
of November 1687. and arriv'd at Pekin the 8th 
of February following ; but we reſted fo often by the 
way, that indeed we had not ſpent above a Month 
and an half in our Journey. 

Theſe Honours paid us by ſo potent a Prince, and 
the good Succeſs of fo long and perillous a Voyage, 
cogether with a proſpe& of the Benefit our Religion 
might reap by it, would have occaſioned in us a well- 
grounded Mirth, had not our Thoughts been cruelly 
diverted from it. Scarce were we in ſight of Pekin, 
bur we received the moſt aftliting News of Father 


Verbieft's Death. Ir ſtruck us with an Aſtoniſhmene 
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which leſſened but to make our Grief more ſenſible. 
He it was who had procured our Admittance into 
China; who beſides, in delivering us from the Vice- 
roy of Hamt-cheou, had faved our Lives, and which 
we looked on as a greater Kindneſs, was ready to af- 
fiſt us with his Credic, in the Deſigns we had to pro- 
mote God's Glory and the Intereſt of our Holy Faith. 

We were not the only Looſers by his Death, but I 
dare ſay that every Body miſt him; To his Care,Zeal 
and Prudence, was owing the Reſtauration of the 
Chriſtian Religion, which had been almoſt ruined 
by the late Perſecutions : He encouraged the Old 
Chriſtians Conſtancy, and ſupported the Weakneſs 
of the New, by taking them under his eſpecial Pro- 
tection; His Recommendation gained our Miffiona- 
ries, Reſpet; He had ſaved Macao, of which the 
Tartars had entertained ſome Jealouſies ; and the State 
it ſelf, to which he had rendred confiderable Services, 
was not a little beholding to him ; ſo that the Eu- 
ropeans, the Chineſe, and the Emperor himſelf did e&- 
qually look on him as their Father. This Great 
Man, fo much reſpected in the Eaſt, delerved , My 
Lord , that you ſhould take Notice of him , and 
in purſuance to my Deſign, which was in this Let- 
ter to give you an Account of our Journey from S;- 
am to the chief Town of China, I could not end with 
a Subjedt that might better challenge your Attention 
I am with all ReſpeR, 


My Lord, 
Hour Honours mo#t humble: 
and obedient Servant 
L þ 
LE T- 


The Manner of our Reception 


LETTER 1. 


To her Highneſs the Dutcheſs of 
NEMOURS. 


The Manner of our Reception by the Em- 
peror, and what we obſerved at Pckin. 


MADAM, 


O NE but a Lady of an unbounded Genizs 
and an unlimited Zeal, could , as you do, 
concern her ſelf in what paſlcs at fo great 

a Diſtance. The Curioſities of Europe were too few 
for your vaſt Mind, which would be a Stranger to 
nothing that might Inform or Editie it, and I may 
without Flattery ſay, that the Eaſt has no Secrets you 
have not pried into, nor any Rarities you are unac- 
quainted with. | 

1 bave my ſelf learned from your Highneſs ſeveral 
things unknown to moſt Travellers, and having 
been as far as the World reaches,muſt confeſs that your 
Knowledge has travelled farther yet than me. 

What then, Madam, can I tell you of Chiza more 
than you already have diſcover'd, unleſs it be ſome 
Particulars of my Voyage, which, being the lateſt 
any European has made thither , cannot want the 
Charms of Novelcy ? It being my Duty to give a 
a Great States-man an Account of it, I maks bold 
co 
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to ſend your Highneſs the LetterT wrote to him ſome 
days ſince ; and what I now add, ſhall at once he 
a Continuation of it, and a Token of che Reſpect I 
bear you, and the Readineſs I ſhall ever be in, co 0- 
bey your Highnels's Commands, 

'On our Ariival at Pekin, we found the Court in 
Mourning for the Empreſs Dowager : The Courts 
of Juſtice were ſhut up, and the Emperor gave no 
Audience. But the 27 Days being ſpent, during 
which the Laws obliged him to remain Solitary , 
he ſent one of his Officers ro our Houſe, to ize how 
we did, and put ſome Queſtions to us. The Mel- 
ſage was very obliging, and beſides a thouſand o-» 
ther Civilities, we were told the Emperor would 
be no leſs kind to us than he had been to the Fa- 
thers at his Court, ſince we were all of the ſame 
Society. 

The Gentleman told us his Imperial Majeſty 
would gladly know what the French Court thought 
of his Progreſs into Tartary, and the Defeat of O»/an- 
guay , (who was a Chineſe Rebel that had given him 
no ſmall Trouble). He asked us in what Perfe&ion 
Learning was in Emrope, whether any new Inventi- 
on had lately made been, or any conſiderable Dil- 
covery. Then he ſpoke much of the Honours the 
Emperor deſigned to pay to the Memory of Father 
Verbiesf, for whora his Majeſty had a particular af- 
fetion. That Name, Madam, cannot be un- 
known to you , and you are too much concern'd, 
in what relates to the Eaſtern Church , to be ig- 
norant of her Loſs in that Hiuftrious Miſlonary's 
Death. | 

We all replyed that we gratefully acknowledged 
the Emperor's Bounty, but that among the Ceremo- 
nies with which the Chineſe uſed to expreſs their Re- 
ſpe& for their deceaſed Friends, there were ſome 
which ſeemed to diſagres with the Sanctity of our 
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Religion. How ! anſwered he, Do you oppoſe the 
Emperor's Will? To this a Father returned, My Lord, 
Our Lives are the Emperor's, he may take them away 
when he pleaſes, but nothing in the World i able to make 
2165 alter the leait tittle of our Belief. My Orders, ſaid 
he, are not to diſpute it with you, but to ask you for 
the Petition , which , according to Cuſtom, you are to 
preſent to him upon tha Occaſion. The Emperor, by an 
unpreſidented Goodneſs, would gladly peruſe and corre@ it 
bimſelt, if it ſhould need any amendment : but he command: 
you to keep this Favour ſecret. 

All that is preſented to the Emperor, ought to 
be indited in "Terms fo nicely conformable to the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of the Country, tro his Quality 
who ſpeaks, and to the Buſineſs he treats of, chat 
the Penning of it is no liftle trouble, eſpecially for 
a Stranger. An improper Expreflion, a Word, nay 
a Letter miſplaced, is ſufficient to undo a Manda- 
rine , and ſeveral have loſt their Places for being 
Guilty of the like Faults, whether thro' Inadverten- 
cy or Ignorance. The Emperor , well skill'd in all. 
theſe Formalities, queſtioned our Capacity in that 
reſpe&, and would truſt no body but himſelf ; fo 
that by an incredible Goodneſs he took the pains to 
compole it, that it might ſtand the moſt Critical Ex- 
amination. 

Some days after the ſame Gentleman came with 
ſeveral new Queries. He inquired particularly into 
the Motives of the late Dutch War , and into the 
famous Paſſage of the Rhine. For in truth , ſaid 
he, what has been told the Emperor w not to be be- 
lieved. Perhaps the River # neither ſo broad , ſo deep, 
nor ſo rapid as uw reported; and that as for tbe Dutch, 
they had ſome private Reaſons not to oppoſe your King" 
Conqueſts with more vigour. 


Then, 


by the Emperor, Sc, 25 


Then, Madam, did we wiſh for a more perfe& 
Knowledge of his Language, that we might repre- 
ſent to him the Great Soul, the Good Fortune, and 
the unſhaken Valour of Lews, the Great, to whoſe 
Soldiers nothing is impoſſible while they tight in 
his View, and are animated by his Examp'e. The 
Father, who was our Interpreter, told him however 
as much as would perſwade him, that none but ſuch 
a Hero could frame and carry on the like Enter- 
priſes : He was aſtoniſhed at our Recital of them, 
and role immediately to go and report it to his 
Prince. 

As he was going out he turned to us, ſaying , 
Gentlemen, All I hawe heard #s indeed wonderful, but 
what my Eyes behold ſeems no leſs ſurpriſmg : Who 
could think that theſe Fathers who bave dwelt here [0 
long, who are of a different Nation, and never ſaw you 
before, ſhould look on you as their Brethren ; that you 
ſhould treat them like yours, and that you ſhould be as 
kind to each other, as if you bad been acquainted all your 
Lives. 7 really am extreamly taken with this Charity, 
and can no longer doubt the truth of what you profeſs. 
So open a Confeflion might give us ſome hopes 
that He was not far from the Kingdom of God : It is 
true he believed , but alas, of what uſe is that Be- 
lief, when we have not the Courage to Akt accord- 
ingly, but to inhance our Guile? 

if we had come thither Incognito the Mandarines 
would have had nothing to fay to us; but it be- 
ing in purſuance of an Order irom the Liper , 
which, as I have already hinted, is one of the moſt 
noted Courts of Juſtice in the Empire, the Viceroy 
of the Province we came irom remitted us into 
their Hands, and we were, according to Cuſtom, 
to be delivered up by them to their Sovereign. So 
as foon as the Mourning ended, and they had leave 
to fit, we were Summon'd before them, with Or- 

| D 2 ders 
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ders to carry thither all our Mathematical Machine: 
and Inſtruments, of which they already had an Iri. 
ventory. 

The Emperor, who would not have us do any 
thing without his Advice, was acquainted with it, 
and ſent us word it was not fitting we ſhould ſhew 
our Inſtruments, and that we might, if .we thought 
fie , decline making a Perſonal Appearance. We 
went thither however , being ſeveral times invited 
in a moſt obliging manner, and not judging it con- 
venient by a blunt Refuſal to offend ſo conſiderable a 
Body, which beſides was our Judge, and already but 
t00 great an Enemy to our Religion. | 

Some Mandarines deputed by their Preſident to 
that effect, made us a very Civil Reception: They 
detired us to fit down , and preſented us ſome Tea 
before they had drunk any themſelves ; a Reſpet 
they do not pay even to Ambaſſadours , as Father 
Pereira, a Portugueſe, aſſured us, who had been pre- 
ſeat at an Audience they had lately given to thoſe of 
Portugal. ©: | | Ez | 

T his Viſit was indeed but for Form's fake , to the 
end they might inform the Emperor of our being 
fafely arrived to Town, according to his Majeſty's 
Commands. So that after fome Complements on 
each ſide, we were deſired to attend the next day at 
the Palace, when they would diſcharge us. 

We went thither accordingly at the appointed 
time, and having ſtaid during fome hours in a 
large Court, - where the Mandarines uſually wait who 
have any buſineſs there ; their Preſident, or Chief 
Juſtice, brought us the Anſwer to an Addreſs he had 
according to Cuſtom preſented on our Account, 
This Anſwer was written on a ſmall varniſhed 
Board, wrapped up in a pizce of yellow Taftety : 
The Contents were, That we might uſe our Inſtru- 


ments, and ſettle in what par; of the Empire we pleaſed, 
| : according 
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adtording to the firſt Orders from Cott , when 2e were 
ſent for thither. And that in the mean while, the Lipou 
might deliver us up to the other Fathers, who were to in- 
groduce ws. into the Emperor's Preſence, when h:s Majeſty 
ſhould think fit. 

Yer that Prince's Intentions were not that we 
ſhould leave Pekin ; but on the contrary, he would 
haye kept us all there, and lodg'd us in his Palace. 
He had expreſſed himſelf ſo clearly on that Point, 
that we had need of all che Intereſt and Dexcerity of 


Father Pereira, to divert the Storm. That Father, 


who was then Superiour of all the Mifſionary's, 
moved with Compaſlion at fo many Vineyards being 
ruined for want of Hmzbandmen , judgea we might 
be more uſeful in the Country, He knew beſides 
what an averſion we hid co a Courtier's Life, which 
our continual Complaints againſt ic coud not let 
him be ignorant of, Theſe and ſeveral ocher Rea- 
ſons induced him to intreat the Emperor that he 
would not oppoſe it, and his Zeal inſpired him 
with ſuch effe&tual Methods, that the good Prince 
at laſt confented: Bur, ſaid he, it ſhall be on condi:i- 
on we divide the Spoil; Ile take two at your choice, and 
Jou ſhall diſpoſe of the other three ; What can jou ſay a: 
gainſt ths, I quit ou toe better half? 

We had not yet had the Honour to attend his Im- 
perial Majeſty, for the Formalicies I laſt mentioned 
were to precede our Audience: Burt the Lipouw had 
ſcarce delivered up their Charge, when two Eu- 
nuchs cam? to the Colledge, to warn the Sur-ri- 
our that he ſhould attend with his Brethren 1n a 
Courc of the Palacz which was appointed. We were 
inſtructed in the Ceremonies uſual on ſuch Occaſions, 
which was done with lictle Trouble, being already 
half lickt into a Chineſe form. 
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Firſt then, We were carried in Chairs to the fiſt 
Gate, whence we went on toot thro* eight Courts 


of a prodigious length, built round with Lodgings 


different in Architecture, but all very ordinary, ex- 
cept thoſe large ſquare Buildings over the Arches 
thro' which we pailed from one Court to another. 
Thoſe indecd were ſtately, being of an extraordina- 
ry thickneſs, and proportionable in breadth and 
heighth, and built with fair white Marble, but which 
was worn rough thio? age. Thro' one of theſe Courts 
ran a ſmal! Rivulet, over which were laid ſeveral 
little Bridges of the ſame Matble, but of a whiter 
Colour and better Workmanſhip. 

It were hard, Madam, to deſcend into Particulars, 
and give you a pleaſing Deſcription of that Palace, 
becauſe its Beauty does not conſiſt fo much in being 
compoſed of ſeveral curious Pieces of Architecture, 
as in 2 prodigious quantity of Buildings, and an in- 
finite number of adjoyning Courts and Gardens which 
are all regularly diſpoſed, and in the whole make up 
a Palace really Great and Worthy of the Monarch 
who inhabits It. 

The only thing which ſurpriſed me , and ſeemed 
ſingular in its kind, is the Emperor's Throne. The 
beſt Deſcription cf it, which my Memory will af- 
ford me, is this: In the midſt of one of thoſe great 
Courts ſtands a ſquare Bafis or ſolid Building of an 
extraordinay bigneſs, whoſe top is adorned ' with a 
Baluſtrade, much after our faſhion ; this ſupports a- 


nother like unto it, but framed Taper-wile , over. 


which are placed three more, ſtill looſing in bulk as 
they gainin heighth. Upon the uppermoſt is built 
a large Hail, whoſe Roof being covered with pitt 
Tiles, is borne by the four Walls, and as many 
rows of varnithed Pillars, between which is ſeated the 
Throne. 
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" Theſe vaſt Baſes, with their Baluſtrades made of 


white Marble, and thus diſpoſed Amphitheater-wiſe, 


which when the Sun ſhines ſeem covered with a Pa- 
lace gliſtering with Gold and \ arniſh, make, indeed, 
a glorious ſhow, conſidering too, that they are thus 
placed in the midſt of a ſpacious Court, and ſur- 
rounded by four ſtately rows of Building : So that 
were its Beauty inhanced by che Ornaments of our 
Modern ArchiteQure, and by that Noble Simplicity 
which is ſo much valued in our Buildings , it would 
doubtleſs be as magnificent a Throne as ever was raiſ- 
ed by Art. 

Aﬀer a quarter of an hours walk, we at length 
came to the Emperor's Apartment. The Entrance 
was not very ſplendid, but the Anti-Chamber was 
adorned with Sculptures, Gildings and Marble , 
whoſe Neatneſs and Workmanſhip were more va- 
luable than the Richneſs of the Stuff As for the 
Preſence Chamber, the ſecond Mourning not being 
over, it was ſtill diſrobed of all ics Ornaments, and 


' could boaſt of none but the Sovereign's Perſon, who 


fate after the Tartars Cuſtom on a Table or Sopha 
raiſed three Feet from the Ground, and covered with 
a plain white Carpet , which cook up the whole 
breadth of the Room. There lay by him ſome 
Books, Ink and Pencils ; he was cloathed with a 
black Satin Veft furred with Sable ; and a row of. 
young Eunuchs plainly habited, and unarmed, ſtood 
on each Hand cloſe legged, and with their Arms ex- 
tended downwards along their fides ; which is. looked 
upon there as the moſt reſpe&ful Poſture. 

In that State, the moſt modeſt that even a Private 
Man could have appeared in, did he chuſe to be 
ſeen by us, deſiring we ſhould obſerve his Dutifulneſs 


_ to the Empreſs his departed Mother, and the Grief 


he conceived at her Death, rather than che State and 
Grandeur he is uſually attended with. 
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Being come to the Door, we haſtned with no lictle 
ſpeed (tor ſuch is the Cuſtom) cill we came to an 
end of the Chamber oppoſite to the Emperor. Then 
all abreaſt we ſtood a moment in the ſame Poſture the 
Eunuchs were in. | 

Next we fell on our Knees, and having joyned our 
Hands, and lifted them up to our Heads, ſo that 
our Arms and Elbows were at the ſame heighth, we 
bowed thrice to the Ground, and then ſtood again 
as before: The ſame Proſtration was repeated a 
ſecond time, and apain a third, when we were or- 
dered to come forward, and kneel before his Ma- 
jeſty. 

T he Good-natur'd Prince, whoſe Mildneſs I can- 
not enough admire, having enquired of us of the 
Grandeur and preſent Stare of France, the Length 
and Dangers of our Voyage, and the Manner of 
our Treatment by the Mandarines; Well, ſaid he, ſee 
if I can add any new Favour to thoſe 1 bave already con- 


ferred upon you. Is there any thing you would deſire of 


me? you may freely xk it. We returned him humble 


Thanks, and begged he would permit us, as a Token 


of our ſincere Gratitude, to lift up each day of our 
Lives our Hands to Heaven, to procure to his Royal 
Perſon, and to his Empire, the Blefling of the True 
God, who alone can make Princes really happy. 

He ſeemed we)l ſatisfied with our An{wer, and 
permitted us to withdraw, which is performed with- 
out any Ceremony. The great Reſpect agd Dread 
which the Preſence of the moſt Potent Monarch' in 
Afta inſpired us with, did not yet awe us fo far, but 
that we took a full view of his Perſon. Indeed, 
lealt our too greac Freedom herein ſhould prove a 
Crime, (tor in what concerns the Emperor of Chi- 
a, the leaſt Miſtake is ſuch, )we had firſt obtained his 
Leave: 


He 


by the Emperor, &c. 41 

He was ſomething above the middle Stature, more 
Corpulent than an Europeans Beau , yet ſomewhat 
more Slender than a Chineſe would wiſh to be ; full 
Viſaged, Disfigured with the Small Pox, had a broad 
Forehead, little Eyes,and a ſmall Noſe after the Ch;- 
neſe faſhion 3 his Mouth was well made, and the 
lower part of his Face very agreeable. In fine, tho' 
he bears no great Majeſty in his Looks, yet they 
ſhew abundance of Good Nature, and his Ways and 
Aion have ſomething of the Prince in them, and 
ſhew him to be ſuch. 

Prom his Apartment we went into another, where 
a Mandarine treated us with Tea , and preſented us 
as from the Emperor, with about a hundred Piſtols. 
The Gift ſeemed buc Mean , conſidering whom it 
came from, but was very Conſiderable in reſpe& to 
the Cuſtom of China, where it is the Maxim of all 
Great Perſons to take as much, and give as little as 
they can. On the other hand he loaded us with Ho- 
nours, and ordered one of his Officers to wait on us 
to our Houſe, 

I confeſs, Madam, that a Man muſt be wholly in- 
{:nlible to all the Concerns of this World, not to be 
moved with a ſecret Complacency, at the having 
ſuch Reſpe& paid him by one of the mightieſt Prin- 
ces in the World. But one muſt not judge of us on 
that account, by what is uſual with the Men of this 
World in the like Occaſions. 

The trueſt Cauſe of the Pleaſure we receive from 
the Favour of Princes, is Self-Intereft. Ir is well 
known that their Careſles are ever beneficial, and a 
Courtier would never be ſo over-joyful at a kind 
Look or Expreflion from his King, if he did not 
expect ſome more ſolid Bounties would follow : But 
as for us, whom our Vows and Miflions forbid to have 
ſuch hopes, we look unconcernedly on all this World, 
and eſpecially chat Part of it, can do to elevate us. 

Ic 
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Te is true, God is ſometimes well pleaſed to fee 
Religion reſpected in the Perſons of his Miniſters : 
That he often uſes thoſe Methods to ſtrengthen the 
Faith of New Converts, who need ſuch Natural 
Supports to fortifie them againſt Trials and Tempca- 
tions ; and that it breeds even in the Gentiles a 
Diſpoſition to embrace Chriſtianity. Theſe Thoughts 
indeed made us take more Delight in thoſe Tokens 
of the Emperor's Favour, or to ſpeak more properly, 
made us find them leſs diſagreeable. 

Your Highneſs is, perhaps, aſtoniſhed to ſee the 
Sovereign vi an Idolatrous Nation, fo op?nly coun- 
tenance our Religion, and would gladly know what 
Motives had induced him to it. His Kindneſs for 
lach Strangers as we, proceeds, doubtleſs, from the 
great Efteem he has long ſince had for the Mifſtona- 
ries at Pekin. Beſides the Commendation of their 
Learning, he has always found them Sincere, Honeſt, 
very Zealous and Afﬀectionate to him, ever ready to 
obey his Will, where their Faith did not forbid them, 
Harmleſs to a Degree, he never could give over admi- 
ring, and ever defirous to proclaim the True God. 

He is above all ſo well per{waded that this is the 
ſole End of all their Enterpriſes, that he takes a ſe- 
cret Delight in contributing to the Propagation of 
the Faith, thinking he can no other way better Re- 
compenſe theſe Fathers earneſtneſs in his Service. 

And ſo Father Yerb:ef# , on his Death-Bed wrote 
a Letter to him, in part of which he thus expreſſed 
himſelf ; Dread Sir, I die contented,in that 1 have ſpent 
almo#t all my Life in your Majeſties Service ; But 1 beg 
your Majeſty will be pleaſed to remember when 1 am 
dead , that my Only Aim, in what I did, was, to 
gain in the greatefF Monarch of the Eat, a ProteGor to 
the moſs Holy Religion of the World. 


Perhaps, | 


A 


by the Emperor, &c. 43 


Perhaps, Madam, you may have ſeen certain Lz- 
bels, ( for I know not what to call them elſe ) which 
repreſent our Society as a fort of Men poſleſſed with 
Avarice and Ambition, who undertake theſe Long 
and Painful Travels, only to enrich chemſelves by a 
Sacrilegious and Scandalous Traffick. Your High- 
neſs might have expected that Calumny , ( the inſe- 
parable Companion of a Spirit of Sedition and He- 
reſie) not ſaitsfied with Perſecuting our Religion in 
Exrope, ſhould come even to the utmoſt Parts of the 
World, to ſlander thoſe who endeavour to ſectle it 
there,as pure as we received it from our Forefathers ; 
and you will not be ſorry to hear,how That very Ido- 
latry which we deſtroy, cannot forbear witnefling 
our good Intentions, and that if China ſaw what Pi- 
&ures are drawn here of her Miflionaries, the would 
bardly know them. But it is not before your High- 
neſs they need an Advocate. 

Among the ſeveral things which happened then 
at Pekin,nothing was more Doletul, and at once more 
Honourable to us, than the Funeral of Father Ver- 
beift, which his Imperial Majeſty had ordered to be 
put off cill the laſt Devoirs had been paid the Em- 
preſs Dowager. Father Thomas a Jeſuit, has deſcri- 
bed this Ceremony at large. - I dare hope an Extract 
of what he has wrote will not be unwelcome to you 
both becauſeie will give you ſome inſight into theic 
Cuſtoms on the like Occaſions, and that you will 
thereby grow better acquainted with a Man whom 
his Merit has made known to all the World. Be plea(- 
ed then to accept of it as follows. 


It ſeewed good to Divine Wiſdom , to take to 
himſelf from this Mortal Life, Father Ferdinando Ver- 
bieft, a Fleming, and to beſtow on him che Recom- 


* pence of Saints. Our Miffionaries Aﬀtiation may 


not eaſily be expreſled, but much harder would it be 
to 
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to reckon by how many Exemplary Vertues, and 
Conſiderable Services he has merited their Eſteem 
and Gratitude. 

Beſides ſeveral other good Qualities, the Greatneſs 
of his Soul is particularly to be admired , which has 
never failed him in the moſt Cruel Perſecutions, fo 
that he was ever Triumphant over the Enemies of 
the Faith. The Survey of the Mathematicks was at 
ficſt proffered him, which Dignity he accepted of, 
in hopes it wpuld enabls him to ſet on toot our 
Miſſions, which were then wholly laid afide. 

He did, indeed, obtain a Toleration for Evange- 
lical Paſtours, who after a long Baniſhment had 
their Churches reſtored them. He ſtifed ſome Per- 
ſecutions in their Birth, and others he prevented , 
which threatned the tender Flocks. The Mandarine; 
no ſooner knew him, but they had a Reſpe& for 
him, and the Emperor entertained ſo Good an O- 
pinion of his Capacity, that he kept him above a 
quarter of a Year near his Perſon, and during that 
time, ſpent three or four hours every day with him 
in private, diſcourſing of ſeveral Sciences, eſpecially 
Mathematicks. 

In theſe Converfations, our Zealons Miſſionary 
etdeavoured to bring him into a Liking of our Re- 
ligion: He would explain to him its moſt ſtupen- 
dious Myſteries, and made him obſerve its Holineſs, 
its Truth, and Neceflicy ; inſomuch that the Empe- 
ror, ſtruck with his powerful Arguments, often own: 
ed that be believed aGod: He afſured him of it by a 
Writing under his Majeſty's own Hand, wherein he 
faid among other things, That all ;he Religions of hu 
Empire ſeemed to him Vain and Superſtitions, that the 
Idols were nothing, and that he foreſaw Chriſtianity 
would one day be built on their Ruins. A Chineſe Doctor 
having in one of his Books caken the liberty to place 


the Emperor's Religion among the ſeveral Hereſies 
Ching 
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China was infected with ; the Emperor upon the Fa- 
thers Complaint , ftruck out thoſe Lines himſelf , 
telling him all the Empire ſhould know what he had 
done» 

Father Verbieſt's Intereſt was Iuch, that at his In- 
ſtigation the old Inſtruments which ſtood an the 
Platform of the Obſervatory were pulled down, to 
make room for new ones of his Contriving. He 
ave Directions for the caſting of Braſs-Guns, which 
ſaved the States from Ruin. He applyed himſelf to 
ſeveral other Works, to ſerve the Publick, or fatisfie 
the Emperor's Curioſity 5 and one may ſay, that on 
this laſt account, he has ſearched into the moſt rare 
and and ingenious Inventions, that Arts and Scien- 
ces have ever offered us. 

The whole Court looked upon him as the Wileſt 
man of his Age, but, above all, was charmed with 
his Modeſty. It is true , no Man ever was more 
Mild and TraRable than he ; humbling himſelf be- 
fore every one, while every one ſtrove to Exalt him : 
Inſenſible to all the Things of this World, except 
where Religion was concerned ; for then he was no 
more the ſame Man , and as tho' he had been anima- 
ted by a new Spirit, his Looks, his Words, his Acti- 
ons, all were Great, and becoming a Chriftian He- 
ro. The very Emperor dreaded him at ſuch times, 
and was not eailly perſwaded to admit him into his 
Preſence 3 He will fly out, would he ſay, into ſome un- 
decency, which I muſt be forced, tho' unwillingly, to re- 


ſent. 


This holy Boldneſs proceeded from a lively Faith, 
and a great Confidence in God. He deſpaired of 
nothing, though humanly impoſlible ; and would 
often ſay, We muſt never forget two of the Chief Max- 
ims of Chriſtian Morality : Firſt, That let our Projets 
be never ſo well laid, they will certainly fall, if God leaves 
4; to our own Wildom. Secondly, That it were in —_ 
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the whole Univerſe ſhould arm it ſelf to defroy the Work 
of God ; nothing xs Powerful againſt the Almighty, and 
every thing Proſpers that Heaven approves of. So he 
never entered on any Enterpriſe without imploring 
its help, tho' however he left no Means untried that 
Reaſon and Chriſtian Prudence offered him. 

Thus did his Z:2al each day increaſe in Strength 
and Purity : The Eſtabliſhment of our Faith whol- 
ly employed his Thoughts, and whatever Occupati- 
on elſe he was put upon, proved a Torment to him. 
He avoided all idle Viſits and Converſations, and 
could not endure to ſee People ſtudy only for Cu- 
rioſities ſake: He never ſo much as read the News 
that came from Europe, which at ſuch a Diſtance we 
are uſually ſo greedy of 3 only he would hear the 
Chief Heads, provided you would ſpeak them in a 
few words. He would ſpend whole Days and Nights 
in writing Letters of Conſolation, Iniirudcion or Re- 
commendation for the Mifftonaries ; in compoſing di- 
vers Works for the Emperor or Chief Lords at his 
Court; and in Compiling the Kalendar, Calculating 
with an indefatigable Induſtry, the Motion of the. 
Stars for every Year. 

This and tbe Care of all the Churches , ſo impaired 
his Strength, that in ſpight of the Strength of his 
Conſtitution, he fell ac laſt inco a kind of Conſump- 
tion, which yet did not hinder his framing great 

efgns for the Advancement of his Religion. He 
had taken ſuch exat Mealures for the ſettling of ic in 
the moſt remote Parts of China , in the Eaſtern Tar- 
tary, and even in the Kingdom of Kowia ; that no- 
thing Sut his Deach could have prevented the Execu- 
tion of fo well contrived a Projze. 

Let us view him now in Private, At his firſt Admit- 
r2nc2 into our Order he was a true Monk, ſtrict in 
the Pertormance of its Rules, very obſervant to his 
Superiours, and loving Study ang Retirement Ebore | 
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all things, which he perſiſted in, even among the 
mulcitude of Buſineſs,in the midſt of which he would 
be as Sedate as a Hermit in his Cell. 

His Conſcience was Nice to Extremity, ſo thatno 
Man could take more Care than he did to be always 
ready to make his Appearance before him who can 
eſpy Faults even in Saints and Angels. To preſerve 
his Innocence, he never went out without a ſevere 
Cilice or an Iron Chain, and uſed to ſay, It was a 
ſhame for a Jeſuit to be clothed in Silks, and in che 
Livery of the World, and not to wear the Livery of 
Chriſt. | 

His Soul was naturally great, and when others 
Neceflities wanted a Supply, his Charity was bound- 
leſs. But he was hard-hearted to himſelf, courting 
Poverty even in Plenty to that degree, that the Em- 
peror, who took great Notice of him, often ſent him 
Stuff with expreſs Orders to wear it, and be more 
Sumptuous in his Apparel. His Bed, Table, and 
Furniture were indeed too miean for a Mandarine ; 
but he ever preferred his Station in the Church be- 
fore that in the State. He has often proteſted, He 
would never have accepted of that Office, had he not 
hoped by ſeeming to the Gentiles the Head of the 
Chriſtians, to have thereby born all cheir Envy, and 
been the moſt expoſed to their Malice, and the firſt 
Sacrificed in caſe of Perſecution. | 

This Hope made him be ſatisfied with his Condi- 
tion, and his Writings expreſſed ſo ardent deſire of 
Dying for Feſws Chri5F, that nothing but Martyrdom 
was wanting to his being a Martyr ; yet he might in 
ſome mgaſure be reckon'd ſuch, ſince he begged it of 
God with that Groaning in Spirit, which is a conti- 
nual Suffering to thoſe that cannot obtain it, Reckon 
me, O Lord, did he oftencry out, among thoſe who have 
deſired, but never could ſhed their Blood p thee. I have, 
indeed, neither their Innocency, their Vertwe, nor their Cou- 


rage. 
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rage but thou may? apply their Merits to me, and (which 
will make me much more agreeable in thy ſight) thou canſt 
cloath me with thine own. Under that Veil of thine Infi- 
nite Mercy, I dave offer my Life as a Sacrifice to thee. I 
have been ſo happy as to Confeſs thy Holy Name among the 
People, at Court, before the Tribunals under the weig ht of 
Irons, and in the darkneſs of Priſons, bur what will ths 
Confeſſion avail me, unleſs ſigned with my Blood ? 

Being penetrated with cheſe Lofty Thoughts, and 
already ripened tor Heaven, by the Practiſe of every 
Chriſtian Vertue,he was feiz'd with a Sickneſs of which 
he died. Ir began with a Faintneſs and an Univer- 
{al Decay of Nature, which grew into a Conſumpti- 
on. The Emperor's Phyficians kept him up ſome 
time with the help of Phyſick, eſpecially Cordials, in 
which the Chineſe have a wonderful Succeſs ; but his 
Fever increaſing, Art at length was forced to yield 
to Nature. He received the Sacraments with a Zeal 
that charmed all that were preſent; and when he 
yielded up the Ghoſt, they were equally {truck with 
Devotion and Sorrow. 

— The Emperor, who the day before had loſt the Em. 

reſs his Mother, felt a double Grief when he heard the 
News. He ordered the Burial to be put off cill the 
Court ſhould be out of Deep Mourning ; and then 
he ſent two Lords of the higheſt Quality to pay him 
on his behalf the ſame Devoirs which private Men 
uſually pay to their Dead. They kneeled before the 
Coffin, which was expoſed in a Hall, bowed ſeveral 
times, remaining a long while with their Faces to the 
Ground, and wept and groaned heavily, for that is 


the Cuſtom. Then after thoſe, and ſeveral her Ex- 


preflions of their Sorrow, they read aloud his En- 
comium which the Emperor himſelf had compoſed, 
and which was to be ſet up near the Corpſe. It runs 
thus : | Fs 
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IWe ſeriouſly conſider within our ſelwes, that Father Fer- 
dinando V <erbielt, has of his own good will , ft Eu- 
rope fo come imto our Dowmions, and has ſpent the greateſF 
part of has Life in our Service ; We mnſt ſay ths for 
him, That during all the time that he took; Care of the 
Mathematicks, his Predictions never failed, but always 
agreed with the Motions of the Heavens. Beſides , far 
from negletting cur Orders, he has ever approved himſelf to 
be Exatt , Diligent, Faithful, and Conſtant im bis La- 
bour, till be had finiſhed his Work, and ever the ſame. 
As ſoon as We heard of his Sickneſs, We ſent him Our 
Phyſician, and when We knew that a dead Sleep bad ta- 
ken him away from Us, Our Heart was wounded with 
a lively Grief. We give Two hundred golden Crowns , 
and ſome Pieces of Silk, as a Contribution to the Charges 
of bus Funeral: And it s Our Pleaſure that this De- 
claration bear Witne(s of the Sincere :+:ffettion We bore 
him. 


The prime Mandarines and ſeveral Lords at Court 
followed their Sovereign's Example. Some wrote 
Speeches in his Praiſe on large Pieces of Satin, which 
were hung up in the Hall where the Bovy lay in 
Stare ; others ſent in Preizints, and all mourned for 
his Loſs. Art length the Day of his Obſequies being 
agreed upon, which was the 1:ith of March 1c88. 
every Body was willing co contribute ſomething to- 
wards the Ceremony. 

The Emperor in the Morning ſent his Father-in- 
law, who is alſo his Unclz, with one of the Chief 
Lords of his Court, attended by a Gentleman of 
the Bed-chamber, and five Officers of his Houle- 
hold, to repreſent his Perſon ; who all began by 
falling down before th2 Corpſe, and wept a pret- 
ty while ; during which, all chings were diſpoſed tor 
the Proceflion, 

The 
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The Colledge is Situated near the South Gate, | 
whence you go to the North Gate by a Street buik * 
in a ſtrait Line, about a hundred Foot broad, and a + 
League long, which near the middle is croſſed by 
another exactly like ic, one end of which Jeads to 
the Weſtern Gate, being within fix hundred Paces of 
our burying place, which the Emperor Yau had for- 


 merly beſtowed on Father Recir, but had been taken 


away during the late Perſecution, and not reſtored till 
now by a ſpecial Favour from the preſent Emperor. 
Thro' theſe two' Streets the Funeral paſſed, in the 
O:derI am going to deſcribe. 

Firſt was ſeen a Pageant of about thirty Feet in 
beighth, varniſhed over with Red, on which was | 
written in large Golden Characters, the Name, and | 
Titles of Father Verbieff, This was, as one may fay, | 
the Signal of the enſuing Pomp, which began by 
a great Croſs ftuck with Flags, and carried be- | 
tween two Rows of Chriſtians all clothed in White, 
holding in one hand a lighted Taper, and in the 
other a Handkerchief to wipe off their Tears. The 
Gentiles are uſed on ſuch Solemnities to ſhed feign- 
ed ones, but Theſe had ſuffered a loſs, which forced : 
moſt rue ones from them. Next, ſome diſtance 
off, followed ih the fame Order the Picture of the : 
Virgin Mary , in a Frame, round which were pieces 
of Silk, neatly plated in ſeveral manners inſtead of 
Carving ; and then St. MichaePs Repreſentation was 
bore, with the like Ceremonies. And I may fay, 
that the Chriſtians who walked on eicher ſide, de- | 
voutly praying, inſpired even the Heathen with a 
Veneration for thoſe precious Tokens of our 
Faith. 

Immediately afcer came the Father's Encomium, 
ol the Emperor's own Compoſing , written on a! 
large piece of yellow Satin ; a Crowd of Chriſtians |, 
ſurrounded it, and ewo Rows of thole who _ f. 
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been invited , followed it in a Reſpe&ful manner. 
At length appeared the Corpſe, in a Coffin made 
of an ordinary Wood, but varniſhed and gilt after 
the Country faſhion, carried by fixty Bearers, and 
attended by the Miffionaries, the Deputies from 
Court , and a Throng of Lords and Mandarines, 
who cloſed up the Proceſſion. It tuok up above a 
thouſand Paces which were hem'd in on each fide, 
by an infinite number of Spectators, who aſtoniſhed 
beheld our Chriſtian Rices criumphing, even in their 
Capical City, over Pagan Superſtition. 

When we were come to the Burying place, the 
Miſſionaries in their Surplices read the Prayers of 
the Church , before the Mandarinss The Body was 
beſprinkled with Holy Water, and perfumed with In- 
cenſe in the uſual manner; then ic was let down 
Into a very deep ſquare Vault, encloſed with four 
good Brick Walls. It was like a Chamber under- 
ground, and in the Scripture Phraſe became to him 
an Everlaſting Habitation, Having pray'd near it 
ſome time, we remained on our Knees to hear what 
the Emperor's Father-in-law had to fay to us ; which 
was this: Father Verbieft has been conſiderably ſervice- 
able to the Emperor and the State ; of which bis Imperial 
Majeſty being ſenfible, has ſent me with theſe Lords to 
make a Publick Acknowledgment of it on hu bebalf, that 
all the World may know the ſingular Afﬀettion hs Majeſty 
did ever bear him while be lived, and the great Grief he 
bas received by his Death. 

We were ſo moved with the Diſmal Ceremony, 
the Chriſtians continual Lamentations, our own great 
Loſs, and the Emperor's ſurpriſing Bounty , that we 
were not able to Reply. Every one melted into 
Tears ; but that Prince, who expeed another An- 
{wer from us, was obliged to preſs us for it, when, at 
length, Father Pereiva thus ſpoke on our behalf : My, 
Lord,our Anguiſh was not {a much the cauſe of our Silence, 
2 4s 
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5&2 The Manner of our Reception 
as the Emperor's unparallel'd Goodneſs ; for what can we 
ſay or think, when we conſider that ſo great a Monarch 
uſes ws who are Strangers, Unknown , Uſeleſs , and per- 
haps Troubleſome to him, asif we had the Honour to bein 
hs Service? Were we his Children he could not love ws 
more ; he takes care of our Health, of our Reputation, of 
our Life : He honours our very Death, not only with bu 
Elegies, his Liberality , the Preſence of the moſ} Noble 
Lerds of his Court, but (which never can enough be pris 
zed) bybass Grief. What Return, My Lord, can we then 
make, not to all bus Favours, but to that alone which your 
Hig hneſs has been pleaſed to deliver? We will only be 
bold to beg your Grace would acquaint his Majeſty, that 
we Weep becauſe our Tears may indeed make known our 
Sorrow, bat that we remain Silent , becauſe no Words can 
expreſs our Gratitude. 

The Emperor was informed of what had paſſed, 

2nd ſome days alter the * Chief 

* As with us the Court of Rites, preſented a Petiti- 

Colledge of Heralds. on, That his Majeſty would ſuffer 
them to Decree ſome new Honours 

to be paid that Illuſtrious Father's Memory. The 
Emperor not only granted it , but willed them to 
conlider that Stranger of ſo extraordinary a Merit, 
was not to be look'd upon as an ordinary Man.In the 
very firſt Meeting they ordered ſeven hundred golden 
Crowns ſhould be laid out on a Tomb for him, and 
the Encomium which the Emperor had wrote, ſhould 
be ingraved on a Marble Stone, and that fome Man- 
darines ſhould be once more deputed to pay him their 
Jait Devoirs in behalf of the Empire. Then they pro- 
moted him, that is, gave him a higher Title than any 
te had enjoyed during his Life. 

While the Emperor honoured the Saint on Earth, 
he,no doubrt,pray'd for him in Heaven : For it is very 
obſervable, that that Prince never was more *inquiſi- 


tive about Religion then at that time. He ſent one 
of 
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1 of his Gentlemen every Minute to the Fathers, to in- 

*  quire about the Condition of Souls in the other 
World, about Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, the Exi- 
ſtence of a God, his Providence, and the Means ne- 
ceflary to Salvation ; So that God ſeemed to move his 
Heart aſter an extraordinary Manner, and to affe& 
it with thoſe Holy Doubts which uſually precede our 
Converſion. But that happy Moment was not yet 
come. However, who knows but Father Verbie#*s 
Prayers, and the Care of ſeveral zealous Miſſionaries 
who have ſucceeded him, may haſten the Execution 
of thoſe Deſigns which Providence ſeems to have on 
that great Prince ? I am moſt reſpeRtully, 


Madam, 


Hour Hig hneſſes moſt bumble 


and obedient Servant 
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To his Highneſs the Cardinal of 


FURSTEMBER G. 


O fihe Cities, Houſes, and Chief Build- 
ings of China. 


Ay Lord, 


MONG the ſeveral Empires into which 
A the World has hitherto been divided, that 
of China has ever obtained ſo conſiderable a 
Place, that a Prince cannot be wholly ignorant of 
what concerns it without negle&ting one of thoſe 
Sciences which ſeem a pait of his Prerogative. 

This, A4y Lord, was, no doubt, the Motive that 
induced your Highneſs to inquire ſo particularly into 
the Stace of that Country, and to defire an Exaq 
Account of the Number and Bigneſs of its Cities, | 
the Multitude of its Inhabitants, the Beauty of its | 
Publick Buildings, and Manner of its Palaces. 

By this it plainly appears that the vaſt Genz#s you 
have for Buſineſs, does in no wiſe leſſen the Acute- 
nefs of your Judgment in the Sublimeſt Arts, and e- 
ſpecially in Architefture, of which, the moſt Excel- | 
lent Works raiſed by your Directions 'at Modawe, Sa | 
werne, Berni, St. Germans, and above all in the famous | 
Cathedral of Stra-bopre, are ſeveral Inſtances. : | 
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Chief Buildings of China. 56 

It having been my Bulineſs to run over all China, 
where in Five years time I have travelled above Two 
thouſand Leagues, I may perhaps fatisfie your High- 
neſs with more eaſe than any one beſides , and ſhall 
give a Deſcription of what has ſeemed to me moſt 
worth my Obſervation. 

Pekin, that is, the North-Court, is the chief City 
of China, and the uſual Seat of irs Emperors. It is 
ſo named to diſtinguiſh it from Nankin, the South- 
Court, another very conſiderable Cicy,{o called from 
the Emperor's Reſiding there in former Ages, it be- 
ing the Finett, the moit Commodious and beſt Sicua- 
ted of che whole Empire; but the continual Incur- 
ſions of the Tartars, a Warlike and very Trouble- 
ſome Neighbour, obliged him co ſettle in the mot 
Northeriy Provinces, chat he might be always ready 
to oppoſe them, with the numerous Army ke uſually 
keeps near his Court, 

Pekin was the place fixed upon, being Situate in 
the 4oth Degree of Northern Latitude, in a very Fer- 
tile Plain , and not jar from the Long Wall. ls 
| Neighbourhood to the Sea on the Eait, and the great 
Canal on the South,afford it a Communication with 
ſeveral fine Provinces, from which ic draws part of 
of its Subſiſtence. 

This City, which is of an exact Square Form, 
was formerly four long I eagues round, but Tartars 
ſettling there, forced the Chineſe to live without the 
Walls, where they in a very ſhort while built a new 
Town, which being more Long than Large, does 
with the old one compole an irregular Figure. Thus 
Pekin is made up of two Cities ;one is called the Tar- 
tar's, becauſe they permit none elſe co inhabitit ; and 
the other the Chineſe, as large, bur much more full 
than the ficſt. Both together are Six great Leagues in 
Circuit, allowing 3600 Paces to each League. This 
I can aver to be true, ic having been mealured by tle 
Emperor's ſpecial Command. 'E 3 This, 
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&6 Of the Cities, Houſes, and 


This, My Lord, will feem ſtrange to thoſe who 
are acquainted with Europe cnly, and think Pars the 
Largeſt,as it isdoubtlels the Fineſt City in the World ; 
Vet the Difference berween them is ereat. Pars ac- 
cording to the Draught Mr. Blondell has made , by 
Oider trom our Magiſtrates, on the account of a De- 
ſign they have to furround it with new Walls, contains 

in its greateſt Length but 2500 
_ * In the Draught Paces, and * conſequently, tho' we 
4/0096 boner ey ſhould {uppoſe it Square, would be 
Gt 209 eu but 10000 Paces round ; ſo we 
a : ſhould find it half as big as the 

Tartars Town alone, and but a 
quarter as large as all Pekin. 

Fut then it one refles that their Houſes are gene- 
rally but one Story high, and ours, one with another, 
are lour, it will appear that Pekin has not more Lodg- 
ings than Parzs, but rather leſs, becauſe its Streets are 
much wider, that the Emperor” s Palace, which is of 
a vaſt Extent, 1s not half inhabited , that there are 
Magazines of Rice for the ſuftenarice of above 200000 
Men, and large Courts filled wich little Houſes 
which thoſe who ſtand for their Do&or's Degree are 
examined ; which alone would make a very big 
City. 

It muſt not however be inferred that there are at 
Pars and Pekin the like number of Inhabirants ; tor 
the Chineſe are very cloſe together in their Dwellings, 
fo that Twenty or more of them will lye in as little 
roont as Fen with us; and it muſt needs be ſo, ſince |: 
the multitude of People in the Streets is ſo great, that | 
one is frightened at it; it being ſuch that Perſons of | 
Quality have always a Horſe-man going before them, ' 
to make way. Even the wideſt Streets are not free ' 
irom Confuſion ; and at the ſight of ſo many Hor- ! 
ſes, Mules, Camels, Wagons, Chairs , and Rings of | , 
100 or 200 Perſons who gather here and there _ 

the : 


Chief Buildings of China, &75 
the Fortune-Tellers, one would judge that fome un- 
uſual Shew had drawn the whole Country to Pekzn. 

Indeed, to outward appearance our moſt populous 
Cities are Wilderneſſes in reſpe&t of this, eſpecially 
conſidering there are n:ore Women then Men, and 
that among fo vaſt a Multitude you ſhall very ſeldom 
meet with any. This I ſuppoſe has made ſome Peo. 
ple think both Cities might contain Six or Seven Mil- 
lions of Souls, which was a great miſtake. By the fol- 
lowing Reflexions it will, perhaps , appear that one 
muſt not always gueſs at the Number of Inhabitants 
ina Place by the Crowds that are ſeen in it. 

Firſt, From all the Neighbouring Towns a Multi- 
tude of Peaſants daily flock to Pekin , with ſeveral 
uſeful and neceſſary Commodities ; now no River 
coming up to the City, theſe muſt be broughe by 
Land, which increaſes the number of Cartcrs, Wa- 
f0ns, Camels, and other Beaſts of Burchen. So thac 
Morning and Night, at the opening or ſhutting of the 
Gates, there are ſuch Throngs of People going in er 
out, that one muſt wait a long while before they 
can go by : Now all theſe, who ſpread about the 
Streets, muſt not bs reckoned among the Citizens. 

Secondly, Moſt Attificers in China work in their 
Cuſtomers Houſes ; as for Example, If I want a Suir, 
my Taylour comes in the Morning to my Lodging, 
where he works all Day,and at Night returns home ; 
and fo of the reſt. Theſe are continually about, look- 
ing out for Buſineſs, to the very Smiths, which carry 
with them their Anvil, their Furnace, and other Im- 
plements for their ordinary uſe. This helps to increaſe 
the Multicude. 

Thirdly, All Perſons that are pretty well to paſs, 
never go abroad but on Horſe-back or in Chairs, with 
a numerous Train. If at Pars all Oihcers,Gentlemen, 
Lawyers, Phyſicians, and wealchy Citizens were al- 


ways thus attended, the Streets would not be lo free. 
In 
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In the fourth place, When a Mandarine goes any 
where,all his Inferiour Officers follow him in all their 
Formalities, fo that they form a kind of Proceſſion. 
The Lords at Court, and Princes of the Blood, never 
are without a great Guard of Horſe, and being ne- 
ceflicated to go almoſt every Day to Court, their ve- 
ry Equipage is ſufficiently cumberſome to the City. 

Ic is evident that theſe Cuſtoms which are peculiar 
to China,do very much increaſe the Throng,and ic muſt 
no: he wondred at, that the City ſhould ſeem much 
mors Populous then it really is: And what muſt con- 
vince us, is, That as I have ſhewn there may more 
People louge in Par then in Pekin. Then taking it 
for granted that 20 or 25 Perſons there, take up no 


moe room then 10 here, as I have already faid, we 


muſt conciude on the whole, that Pekin contains near 
ewice as many as Pars does, and I think I ſhall not be 
very wide of the Truth, if I allow it Two Millions 
of Inhabicants. 

I have been ſomething prolix upon this Point, be- 
cauſe I find ict bue ſlightly enquired into by moſt Hi- 
ſtorians. Nothing is more deceitful then Number at 
firſt ſight. We think upon a view of che Sky that 
the Stars are numberleſs, and when told , are ſurpri- 
ſed to find they are ſo few. To ſee an Army of a hun- 
dred thouſand Men in the Field , you would imagine 
all the World were there; and even thoſe who are u- 
{ed to ſuch a hght, are apt to miſtake if they are not 
aware. 

It is good to examine every thing our ſelves , eſpe- 
clally in China, where they never reckon but by Mil- 
lions ; and tho? in theſe Caſes one cannot be ſo very 
exact, it is not impoſfible to come ſomething mear 


the Truth, that we may not deceive the inquiſitive. 


Reader. | 
Almoſt all the Streets are built in a dire& Line, 


the greateit being about a hundred and twenty foot 
broad, 
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Chief Buildings of China, «gg 
broad, and a good League long, and the Shops where 
they ſell Silks and China-ware, which generally take 
up the whole Street, make a very agreeable Perſpe- 
Rive. The Chineſe have a Cuſtom which adds to the 
Beauty of the Sight. Each Shop-keeper puts out be- 
fore his Houſe, on a little kind of Pedeſtal, a Board 
twenty or twoand twenty Foot high Painted, Var. 
niſhed, and often Gilt, on which are written in large 
Characters, the Names of the ſeveral Commodities 
he ſells. Theſe kind of Pilaſters, thus placed on each 
ſide of the Street, and almoſt at an equal Diſtance 
from each other, make a pretty odd ſhow. This is 
uſual in almoſt all the Cities of China, and I have in 
ſome places ſeen fo very neat ones, that one would 
think they had deſigned to make a Stage of the 


Two things however detra& much from their 


Beauty. The firſt, That the Houſes are not propor- 


tionable, being neither well built nor high enough. 
The ſecond, That they are always peſter'd with Mud 
or Duſt. "That Country, fo well regulated in every 
thing elle, is very deficient in this: Both Winter and 
Summer are equally troubleſome to thoſe that walk 
abroad, and therefore are Horſes and Chairs ſo much 
in requeſt : For the Dirt ſpoils the ſilken Boots which 
they wear there ; and the Duſt ſticks to their Clothes, 
eſpecially if they are made of Sattin, which they have 
a way of oyling, to give it the more luſtre. There 
is ſo much of the latter raiſed by the multitude of 
Horſes, that the City is always covered with a Cloud 
of it, which gets into the Houſes, and makes its way 
into the cloſelt Cloſets, fo that take what care you 
will, your Goods ſhould ever be full of ir. They ſtrive 
to allay ic by a continual beſprinkling the Streecs wich 
Water, but there is ſtill ſo much lefc, as is very of- 
fenſive, both as to Cleanlineſs and Health. 
Of all the Building this mighty City conſiſts by 
eng 
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the only remarkable one is the Imperial Palace,which | 
I have already deſcribed to your Highneſs. I ſhall. 
only add, to give you a more exact Notion of it, that 
it not only includes the Emperor's Houſe and Gar- 
dens, but alſo a little Town inhabited by the Officers 
at Court, and a great number of Artificers who are 
employed and kept by the Emperor ; for none but 
the Eunuchs lye in the inner Palace. The outward 
Town is defended by a very good Wall without, and 
divided from the Emperor's Houſe by one of lef 
ſtrength. All the Houſes are very low and ill con- 
trived, far worſe than thoſe in the Tartars City; 1o 
that the Quality of its Inhabitants, and the Conve- 
niency of being near the Court, are the only things 
chat it is commendable for. 

The inner Palace is made up of Nine vaſt Courts, 
builc in one Line, in length , for I comprehend not 
thoſe on the Wings, where are the Kitchin, Stables, 
and other Offices. The Arches thro* which you go 
from one to another are of Marble, and over each 
chere ſtands a large ſquare Building , of a Gorhick 
Archite&ure, the Timber of whoſe Roof becomes 
an odd kind of Ornament ; for the Rafters being 
left of a length ſufficient to come out beyond the 
Wall, have other ſhorter pieces of Wood put upon 
them, which forms a kind of Corniſh that at a di- 
ſtance looks very fine. The ſides of each Court are 
clolzd by leſſer Apartments, or Galleries ; but when 
You come to the Emperor's Lodgings, there, indeed, 
the Portico's ſupported by ſtately Pillars, the white 
Marble-ſteps by which you aſcend to the inward 
Halls, the gilt Roofs, the Carved-work, Varniſh , 
Gilding and Painting, they are adorned with , the 
Floors made of Marble or Porcelain , but chiefly the 
great number of different Pieces of Artichecture 
which they conſiſt of, dazle the Beholders Eye, and 
truly look great, becoming the Majeſty of fo great a | 

Monarch. | 


Chief Buildings of China. G1 
Monarch. But ſtill, the imperfe& Notion the Ch;- 
neſe have of all kind of Arts, 1s betrayed by the un- 
pardonable Faults they are guilty of. The Apartments 
are ill contrived, the Ornaments irregular, and the 
former wants that Connexion which makes the Beau- 
ty and Conveniency of our Palaces. In a word, 
there is as it were an unſhapenneſs in the whole, 
which renders it very unpleaſing to Foreigners, and 
muſt needs offend any one that has the leaſt Notion of 
true Architecture. 

Some Relations, however, cry it up as Arts Ma- 
ſter-piece : The reaſon is, becauſe the Miffionaries 
who wrote them, had never ſeen any thing beyond 
it, or that long uſe has accuſtomed them to it ; for 
it is obſervable, that let us meaſure a thing never fo, 
Time will at length make it ſupportable. Our Fancy 
habituates it ſelf to any ſight, and therefore an Ey- 
ropean, that has ſpent Twenty or Thirty years in 
China, can {e}om give ſo good an account cf ir, as 
he that makes no ſtay there. As the true Accent of 
a Language is often loſt among thoſ2 who pronounce 
It 11], ſo the Sharpneſs of a Man's Judgment is blunt- 
ed by converſing with thoſe who have none. 

The Guards placed in the Gates and Avenues of 
the Palace have no other Arms but their C:meters, and 
are not ſo numerous as I had at firſt imagined ; but 
there is a multitude of Lords and Mandarines, con- 
ſtantly attending at the uſual time of Audience, For- 
merly the whole Palace was inhabited with Eunuchs, 
whoſe Power and Infolence was grown to ſuch a 
pitch, that they were become an in{upportable Grie- 
vance to the Princes of the Empire; but the laſt Em- 
perors of China, eſpecially thole deſcended trom Tar- 
tery, have ſo humbled them, that they make at pre- 


ſent no Figure at all. The youngeſt ſerve as Pages, 


theother are put to the vileſt Employ ments,their Task 
being to [weep the Rooms and k:cp them clean ; 
and 
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and for the leaſt Fault they are ſeverely puniſhed by | 
their Overſeers, who are very ſtrict. 

The number of the Emperor's Wives or Concu- 
bines is not eafily known , it being very great, and 
never fixed. They never were ſeen by atty one but 
himſelf, and ſcarce durſt a Man inquire about them. 
They are all Maidens of Quality which the Manda 
rines or Governors of the Provinces chooſe, and as 
ſoon as they are entered the Palace they have no far- 
ther Correſpondency with their Friends, no not with 
their very Fathers. This forced and perpetual Solitude, 
(for moſt of them are never taken Notice of by the 
Emperor) the Intreagues they ſet on work to get in- 
to his Favour, and the Jealouſie they have of one a- 
nother, which wracks them with Suſpicions, Envy 
and Hate, makes the moſt part of them very miſera- 
ble. Among thoſe who are fo happy as to gain their 
Prince's approbation, "Three are choſen which bear 
the Title of Queens. Theſe are in a far higher De- 
gree of Honour than the reſt, having each their 
TL odgings, their Court, their Ladies of Honour, an 
other Female Attendants, 

Nothing is wanting that can contribute to their 
Diverſion. Their Furniture, Cloaths, Attendance is 
all Rich and Magnificent : Ir 1s true, all their Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in pleaſing their Lord, for no Buſinels 
of any Conſequence comes to their Knowledge ; and 
as they do not afliſt the State with their Counſels, ſo 
they do not diſturb it with their Ambition. 

The Chimeſe ditter very much from us in that Point; 
They ſay Heaven has indued Women with Good 
Nature, Modeſty, and Innocence, that they might 
look after their Families, and take care of their Chil- 
drens Education 5; but that Men are born with 
{trength of Body and Mind, with Wit and Gene-! 
roſity, to Govern and Rule the World. They are 
altoniſhed when we cell them that with us the —_— 
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Chief Buildings of China. 63 
often falls into a Princeſſes Hands, and often ſay by 
way of Jeſt,That Europe z the Ladies Kingdom. 

This, My Lord, is all that can be ſaid in General of 
the Emperor of Chinz's Palace, ſo much boaſtedot by 
Hiſtorians, becauſe perhaps in all Pekin they met not 
with any worth their notice ; For indeed all beſides 
are ſo mean, that it would be, it I may fay it, a de- 
baſing of our Terms to give the Name of Palace to 
their Grandees Houſes. They are but one Story high, 
as are ail the reſt ; tho', I confeſs, che great number 
of Lodgings for themſelves and their Servants, does 


make ſome amends for their want of Beauty and 


Magnificence. Not but that the Chzmeſe are as much 
as any Nation, in love with looking great and ſpend- 
ing high, but the Cuſtom of the Country, and the 
Danger of being taken notice of, is a Curb to their 
Inclinations. 

While I was at Pekin, one of the Chief Mandarines 
(T think he was a Prince ) had buile him a Houſe 
ſomething more lofty and ſtately than the reſt ; chis 
was imputed to him as a Crime,and thoſe whoſe Pro- 
vince it was, accuſed him before the Emperor, info- 
much that the Mandarine, fearful of the Event, pul- 
led down his Houſe while the Buſineſs was under Ex- 
amination, and before it had been decided. This 
Policy, in former Ages, made ſure the Foundation 
of the greateſt Monarchies, and could the Romans 
but have ever obſerved it, they might perhaps ſtill be 
as powerful in Europe, as the Chineſe are in Aſa. 

Their Halls, where they plead, have little advan- 
tage over the reſt, The Courts are large, the Gates 
lofty, and ſomeiimes imbelliſhed with Ornaments of 
Architecture ſomething tolerable ; but the inward 
_ and Offices can boaſt neither State nor Clean- 
ines. 

Religion indeed has made her Party better; you 
trequently mect with their Idols Temples, whichthe 
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Princes and People, equally Superſtitious, have raiſed * 
at a vaſt Expence, and beautiticd with giear numbers | 
of Statues. The Roofs eſpecially are oblervable, for | 
the ſplendor of their Tiles varniſhed with yellow and 
gre:n, numberleſs Figures curiouſly wrought, which 
are placed on every fids, and Dragons ſhooting out 
at the Corners, painted with the ſame Colours. The 
Emperors have founded feveral within the outward 
Bounds of the Palace, among which Two more e- 
minent then the reſt were built by the late Monarch, 
at the Prayers of the Queen his Mother, who was al 
very much infatuated with the Religion of the Lama's, A 
a ſort of Tartarian Prieſts, and the moſt Superſtitious th 
of all the Bonzes. mY 
We were forbidden the Entrance of theſe Temples, M 
being told it would prove of an ill Conſ:quence, and th 
give great Offence to our fellow Chriſtians, ſo that dd 
Curioſity gave place to our deſire of Edifying them, I 
But we had the liberty of ſzeing the famous Imperi- T 
al Obſervatory, ſo much celebrated by all Travellers. by 
Be pleaſed, My Lord, to read what one of our ableſt | ap 
Mathematicians, has upon their Report ſpoken of it. © un 
Nothing in Europe # to be compared to it , whether for ab 
the Magnificency of the Place, or the Bigneſs of thoſe vaſk me 
Brazen Machines, which having been during theſe Seven en 
hundred years expoſed on the Platforms of thoſe Iarge ani 
Towers, are (till as fair and entire as if they were but new 
molten, The Diviſions of thoſe Inſtruments are moſt ex- triv 
att, the Diſpoſition moſt proper for their Deſign , and the the 
whole work performed with an unimitable neatneſs. Ina Hon 
word, it ſeemed that China inſulted ber Siſter Nations, & {uf 
if with all their Learning and Riches they could not come mal 
up to her im that point. Tat 
Indeed if China infults us by the Sumptnouſneſs of | Heng 
her Obſervatory, ſhe is in the right to do it thus, at | long 
6ec00 I eagues diſtance, for were ſhe nearer, ſhe durſt | exac 


ror, ior ſhame, maks any Compariſon. | 
Full | 
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Chief Buildings of China, 6g 
Full of theſe great Thoughts of ic we viſited this 
famous Place, and found it to be as follows. Firſt, 
Being entred into a Court of a moderate Extent, we 
were ſhewn a little Houſe, their Dwelling,who look 
after the Obſervatory. Turning to your right Hand, 
as = come in, you meet with a very narrow Stair- 
caſe, by which you mount to the top of a ſquare 
Tower, ſuch as we formerly uſed to fortifie our City 
Walls withal; it is indeed contiguous on the inſide 
to that of Pekin, and raifed but Ten or Twelve Feet 
above the Bulwork. Upon this Platform che Chineſe 
Aſtronomers had placed their Inſtruments , which 
tho' but few, yet took up the whole Room : But Fa-. 
ther Verbieff, when he undertook the Survey and 
Managemene of the Mathematicks, having judged 
them very uſeleſs, perſwaded the Emperor to pull 'em 
down, and put up new ones of his own contriving. 
Theſe old Inſtruments were ſtill in che Hall near the 
Tower,buried in Duſt and Obbvion. We ſaw them, 
but thro'. a Window cloſe ſet with Iron Bars. They 
appeared to us large,well caſt,and of a ſhape not much 
unlike our Aſtronomical Rings. But they had laid in 
a by- Court a Celeſtiat Globe of about three Foot Dia- 
meter; that we had a full view of ; it was ſomething 
enclining to an Oval divided with lictle Exactneſs, 
and the whole Work very Courle. 
They have in a lower Room near that place con- 
rived a Gzomon. The Slit, which gives Entrance co 
the Suns Rays,is raiſed about 8 Feet from the ground, 
Horozomally placed, and made of two Copper Plates 
fuſpended, which may be moved too and fro, to. 
make the Orifice larger or ſmaller. Under it lyes a - 
Table crimm'd with Brafs, in the midſt of which: 
length-ways,they have ſtruck a Jeridian Line 15 Feet 
| long, divided acroſs by other Lines, which are neither 
- Exact nor fine. 'Tney have cut little holes out into the 
* files wherein co put water, to fer ic exactly — 
FE tal ; 
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tal; and this indeed is of a Chineſe Contrivance the f 
molt tolerable of any*I have ſeen, and might be fer- | 
viceable to a careful Aſtronomer ; but I queſtion whe. ' 
ther their Skill who invented it is ſo great as to uſe it | 


rightly. 


This Obſervatory, of little worth, as to its ancient 
Machines, and lels as to its Situation and Building, is 
now enriched with ſeveral Brazen Inftrumen:s which 


Father Verbieſt has fer up in it. 


They are large, well 


caſt, imbelliſhed with Reprefentations coi Dragons, 
and very wcll diſpoſed to the Uſe they are deſigned 
for ; and was ku: the niceneſs of their Diviſions an- 
ſwerable to that of the Work , and Teleſcopes faltned 
to them inftead of Pims, according to the new Me- 
thod uſed by the Royal Academy,nothing that we have 
of that kind, might be brought into Competition with 
them. Bur tho' the Father was,no doubt, very care- 
ful of the Diviſion of his Circles, the Chineſe Artificer : 
eitner was very negligent , or very incapable of tol-' 
lowing his Directions * ſo that I would rather cruſtto; 
a Puadrant made by one of our good Workmen at 
Parz,whoſe Radizs thould be but one Foot and a halt, 
than to that of ſix Feet which is at this Tower. 
Perhaps your Highneſs may be willing at one view 


to ſee how they are diſpoſed. 


This Draught is very | 


conformable to the Original, and tar from flattering 
it, as Pictures and Cuts generally do,I may ſay that it 
does not expreſs half its Beauty. But each feveral| 
Piece ſhewing but confuſedly in this little ſpace,I have ? 
added,in as tew words asI coutd, an Explanation ot: 
the Frame and Embelliſhments of thoſe Noble Inſtru- 


ments. 
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a. Steps gong vp to the Ob ervatory ; 
b, 1 Rettreng Room for thoſe that make Ob/orvalions 
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Beard under thei iower jaw , flaming Lyes, 10Nz 


ſharp Teeth , tizir Mouth open, and breatning a 
whole Stream of Flame. KOT 1 1ons ot the ſame 
Metal, ftand under the End of the aforc{tid Beams, 
whoſe Heats are railed higher or lower by Screws 
tiltned with hens ihe Circles are divided both in 
their Exteriour and Interiour Surtice by Crols lines 
into 360 Degre's each, and caci Degree into Go Mi- 
nutes, and the latter into portions of 15 Seconds each 
by ſmall Pins. 


Il. SPH-ERA EQUINOXITALIS of fix Foo: Diameter 

This Sphers is ſnoported by a Diagan, who bears 
it cn his 62ck bowcod, and whole four Claws icizs 
the four 7 14s of 1ts Pedeſtal, wiich as the former is 
Or ny as VO Brazen Bzams Crofs-wiſe, wt ole Ends 
are ally Dorn by t ur {mall Lions, which ferve to tet 
It T1208, Th Dfign1s noble and well p2r arab 


Il. HORISON 4ZIMUTHAL7., ix Feet mw. Diameter, 


Lo . - » I - . 4 
1 his Inftrament, uſeful for the taking of Azimuth, 
15 compuley &t a large Circie lofiſeatally placed 
The double 4/41 dada, which 1:1 [Vs it for a {rqmecer, 
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runs over ail the Limb, and carries round along with 
it an uprighe Triangle, che upper Angle of which i; 
faſtned to a Beam raiſed perpendicular from the Cen- 
ter of the ſaid Horiſon. Four folded Dragons bow 
their Heads under the inferivur Limb of that Circle, 
to make it faſt; and two others wound round two 
{mall Columns, mount on eicher ſide Cemicircular- 
wiſe, as high as the faid Beam, to which they are 
faſtned, to keep the Triangle ſteady. 


IV. 4 large QUADRANT whoſe Radius 3s (ix Fuut 


The Limb is divided into Portions of 10 Second; 
each ; the Lead which ſhews its Vertical Situation, 
weighs a Pound, and hangs from the Cencer by a ve- 
ry fine Brafs-wyre. The A4bidada moves ealily round 
the Limb. A Dragon folded in ſeveral Rings, and 
wrapt up in Clouds, ſeizes on all parts the ſeveral. 
Places of the Inſtrument to faſten them , leaſt they 
ſhould ſtart out of their due Poſition. The whole 
Body of the Quadrant hangs in the Air, and a fixed 
Axz runs thro? its Center,round which the Quadrant 
eurns towards the Parcs of the Heavens which the 
Mathematician chooſes to obſerve: And leaſt its 
weight ſhould cauſe ic to ſhiver, and loſe its Vertical 
Poſition, a Bzam is raiſed on each ſide, ſecured atthe 
bottom by a Dragon,and faſtned to the middle Beam 
or Axis by Clouds which ſeem to come out of the 
Air. The whole Work is ſolid and well contrived. 


V. A SEXTANT, whoſe Radius is about eight Feet. 


This repreſents the ſixth Part of a great Circle | 
born by a Beam , che Baſis of which is Concave, 
made faſt with Dragons, and crofled in the middle 
by a Brazen Pillar, on one end of which is an En- 


zine, the help of whoſe Wheelsſerves-co facilitate the 
Motion 
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Motion of that Inſtrument. On this Engine reſts 
che middle of a ſmall Brazen Beam which repreſents 
a Radims of the Sextant, and js faſtned to ir. [ts up- 
per part is terminated by a big Cil;mder, which is the 
Center, round which the A/hidada turns, and the low- 
er is extended above ewo Feet beyond the Limb, thac 
it may be graſped by the Pully which ſerves to raile ic. 
Thele large and heavy Machines are of greater O-:- 
nament than uſe. 


VI. A CELESTIAL GLOBE of fix Feet Diameter. 


This in my opinion is the faireſt and beſt faſhion- 
ed of all the Initruments. The Globe it ſelf is Bra- 
zen exactly round and ſmooth : The Stars well made, 
and in their rue places, and all the Circles of a pro- 
portionable breadth and thickneſs. It is beſides fo 
well hung that the leaſt conch moves it, and tho? it 
is above Two thouſand weight , the leaſt Child may 
elevate it to any Degree. On its large Concave Ba- 
ſis reſt in an oppoſite Station four Dragons,whoſe Hair 
ſtanding up an end, iupport a noble Horiſo» commen- 
dable by its Breadth, its ſeveral Ornaments, and the 
Delicacy and Nicenelſs of the Work. The Meridian 
in which the Pole is fixed, reſts upon Clouds that if- 
fue aut of the Baſis , and ſlides eaſily between them, 
its motion being facilicated by fome hidden Wheels, 
and moves with it the whole Globe to give it the re- 
quired Elevation, Beſides which the Horiſon, Dra= 
gons, and two Brazen Beams which lye crols in the 
Center of the Baſis's Concavity, are all moved at 
pleaſure, without ſtirring the Baſis, which ſtill remains 


| fixed; this facilitates the due placing of the Horiſon, 


whether in reſpeR of the Natural Horiſon, or in re- 
ſpeR of the Globe. I wondred how Men, who live 
Six thouſand Leagues from us, could go through ſuch 
a piece'of Work; and I muſt own that if all the 
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Circles which are divided , had been correed by . 


ſome of our Workmen, nothing could be more per. 
fe in that kind. Theſe Machines being molt of 
them above 10 feet from the Ground, have for the 
Aſtronomers greater conveniency , Marble Steps 
round them, cut Amphitheater-wile. 

How inviting foever theſe new Inſtruments may 
ſeem, che Chineſe could never have been peiſwaded to 
make uſe of them, and leave their old ones, without 
an eſpecial Order from the Emperor to that effec. 
They are moie fond oi the molt defective Piece of 


Antiquity then of the pzife&eſt Novelty, ditfering | 


much in that from us who are in love with nothing 
but what is new. Indecd we are all to blame, for 
Time can aid to or detract. nothing from the real 
worth of things: Put if we do not take great care cf 
our ſelves, Fancy, Cuſtom, and Prejudice, will pre- 
vail over our Underltanding, which only perceiving 
the Difference of things, is only able to judge of it. 
If chis Failing of the Chineſe extended but to their 
Temporal Concerns, the Miſchief perhaps would not 
he great ; butit unhappily reaches to the Point of 
Religion ; and whereas in Earope it ſeems that a Do- 
Etrine, tho? never ſo abſurd, has a Tiile to cur Belief 
when recommended by Novelty , in Chna it 15 quite 
contrary ; for they think it a ſufficient reaſon to re- 
je&t the Chriſtian Faith, becauſe in reſpe&t of their 


Monarchy 1t is not old enough ; As rho' Time and | 
Ignorance were to be preferred to Truth,or that long | 


{tanding could render Superſtition lawſul or reaſona- 
ie. | 
The Fondneſs for Antiquity and ſor the Obſervance 
of ancient Cuſtoms, is perhaps what keeps the Chineſe 
ſo cloſe to their Aſtronomical Obſervations, for it has 
ever been their continual Practiſe, but it is a ſhame, 
that they have during ſo long a time made no great- 


er Improvements. One would think , that having 


watched 


E \. 
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watched the Motions of the Stars above 4000 years, 
they ſhould be pertedtly acquainted with them ; yer 
when our Miſſionaries entered that Country, they 
tound them to be ſo unskilful herein, that with al! 
their care they never could arrive to the Compoſing 
ol an Exact Calendar ; and their Tables of Eclipſzs 
were fo uncorred, thar ſcarce could they foretel a- 
bout what time that of the Sun ſhould happen. As 
for thoſe two Points they are now at reſt, for thoſe 
Fathers have lettled the Calendar, and that which is 
given out in the beginning of each year, notes with 
the greateſt nicety ajl the Motions - of the Heavens 
which are during the year to happen out of Cowlz. 

However they ſtill continue their Obſervations. 
Five Mathematicians ſpend every Night on the Tow- 
erin watching what paſſes over head ; one is gazing 
towards the Zenith, another to the Eaſt, a third to 
the ef, the fourth turns his Eyes Southwards, and a 
fith Northwards, that nothing of what happens in the 
tour Corners cf the World may ſcape their diligent 
Obſervation. They taks notice of the Winds, the 
Rain, the Air, of unuſual Phenomena's , ſuch as are 
Eclipſes, the Conjunction or Oppoſition of Plane:s, 
Fires, Meteors, and all that may be uſetul. This they 
keep a ſtrict accompt of, which they bring in every 
Morning to the Surveyor cf the Mathematicks, to he 
regiltred in his Othce. It this had always been pra- 
tiled by able and careful Mathematicians, we ſhould 
have a great number of curicus Remarks; kut beficies 
that, theſe Aſtronomers are very unskilful, they t2ke 
lictle care to improve that Science; and provided their 
Salary be paid as uſual , and their Income conftaanr, 
they are in no preat trouble about the Alterations and 
Changes which happen in the Sky. But if theſe Phe- 
nomenas are very apparent, as when there happ2ns an 
Eclipſe, or a Comet appears, they dare not be alto- 
ether fo negligent 
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All Natiqns have ever been aſtoniſhed at Eclipſes, 
of which they could not diſcover the Cauſe ; there is 
nothing ſo extravagant as the ſeveral Reaſons ſome 


have given for it, but one would wonder that the Chj- 
nee, who as to Aſtronomy may juſtly claim Seniori- 


ty over all the World beſides, have reaſoned as ab- 


ſurdly on that Point as the reſt. They have fancied 
that in Heaven there is a prodigious great Dragon \, 


who is a profeſſed Enemy-to the:Sun and Moon, and 
ready at all. times to eat them up. For this reaſon; 
as ſoon as they perceive an Eclipſe, they all make a 
terrible rattling wich- Drums and braſs Kettles, ill 


the Monſter frightned at the noiſe has let go his Prey. 
Perſons of Quality, -who have read our Books, have 


for theſe ſeveral years been undeceived, but ( eſpeci- 
ally it the Sun loofeth its Light) the o1d Cuſtoms are 
ſtill obſerved at Pekin, which (as is uſual) are at once 
very Superſtitious and very Ridiculous. While the 
Aſtronomers are on the Tower'to make their Obſer- 
vations, the chief Mandarines belonging to the Lipou 
tall cn their Knees in a Hall or Court of the Palace, 
looking attentively that way, and frequently bowing 


towards the Sun, to expreſs the pity they take of him, 


or rather to the Dragon,to beg him not to moleſt the 
World, by depriving it of fo neceſſary a Planer. 
Now all that the Mathematicians have foretold 
concerning the Eclipſe muſt prove true, , ſhould ithap- 
2n ſooner or later, be greater or leſs anger or ſhoct- 
ger, the Surveyor and his Brethren wo 
loſe their Places. But they never run- that hazard, 
ler what will happzn the Regiſters: are ever exact; 
and provided the Officers be well paid, they are ever 
in Fee with: the Heavens. = by 
TI am afraid, My Lord, that | have been too tediou 
in this Digreflion ; your Highneſs having for thele ſe- 
veral years been buſied in; Aﬀeairs of greater moment, 
muſt needs have little regard tor ſuck: obſtruſe Nott- 
Bs --. ; Bn | 0 ONs; 


Id go near to, 
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ons, unfit to excite you to thoſe elevated Sentiments 
ſo natural to ſuch great Souls as yours, and 1 mighe 
have ſpent my time more to your SatisfaRtion in wri- 
ting the Wars of the Tartars , and che Conqueſt of 
China, Bur beſides the inclination every Man has to 
ſpeak of what belongs to his Profeflion, I have per- 

haps been over-ruled by the habic we contract in Ch;- 
na to entertain great Perſons with theſe Matters ; and 
have hoped, that a Prince curious, and endued with a 
Genizs to which nothing is impoſſible, would with pa- _ 
tience hear, that which makes the Delight of the 
Greateſt and moſt Learned Emperor in the whole 
World. | 
| I ſhould do Pekin a very great injuſtice if I paſſed 
over it lilence its noble Gates and ſtately Walls, which 
indeed become an Imperial City. The former are 
not embelliſhed with Statues or other Carving as are 
moſt Publick Buildings in China, but all their Beauty 
conſiſts/in a prodigious height , which at a Diſtance 
makes the fineſt ſhew in the World. They confift in 
ewo large ſquare Buildings built ſeparately,but bound 
together by two tall and very thick Walls, fo that they 
form a Square which may contain above Five hun- 
dred Men in Battel. The firſt Building, which looks 
like a Fortreſs,faces the Road. There isno way thro” 
RK; but you go in at the Side wall, where there is a #® 
Gate proportionable to all the reſt ; then you turn to 
the Right, and meet with che ſecond Tower ' which 
{commands the City, and has a Gare like the former; 
but whoſe Gate- way is fo long that it grows dark to- 
wards the middle. There they conſtantly keep a 
Corps du Guard,and a (mall Magazine to ſupply ic rea- 
dily wich Stores in caſe of Neceflicy. 
If you reſpe& only the neatneſs of the Workman- 
ſhip, and the Ornaments of ArchiceRure, I muſt, in- 
deed, confeſs , that the Gates of Pars are incompara- 
' bly finer. But yet, when a Man approaches ou 
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he muſt own that theſe immenſe Buildings, and, if i 
may ſpeak ic, thoſe proud Maſſes have in their un- 
thapenels a State preferrable to all our Ornaments, 
The Arches are built with Marble, and the reſt with 
very large Brick, bound with excellent Mortar. 

The Walls are an{werable to their Gates, fo tall 
that they hide the whole City, and ſo thick that Cen- 
tries on Horſe-back are placed upon them. From place 
0 place, at a Bow-ſhots diſtance, they are defended 
with ſquare Towers. The Ditch is. dry, but very 
broad and deep. All is regular, and as well kept as 
if they were in continual Apprehenſion of a Siege. 
This, My Lerd, is a pretty exact Deſcription of the 
chiet City of all China, valuable by its Extent, large 
Gates, ſtrong Walls, ſumptuous Palace, good Garri- 
ſon, (which conſiſts in the beſt Forces of the whole 
Empire) ard the Number of its Inhabitants,but com- 
mendable for nothing elle. 

W hat may be ſaid of all the reſt in general is this; 
The Chineſe divide them into two kinds. Thoſe which 
are ſolely defigned forthe Defence of the Country they 
Call Cities of War, and the relt Towns of Traffick. The 
tortified Placzs which I have feen are not much ſtron- 
fer than the others, unlefs ic be by their Situation, 
which makes ſome almoit inaccefiible. The Fron- 
tier Towns, eſpecially thoſe near Tartary, are fome- 
what ſingular ; and our Miſſionaries have aſſured me, 
that there were ſzveral narrow Paſſages fo well forti- 
tied, that ic was almoſt impoſſible to torce them : I 
my f1f have feen ſomes which a hundred Men might 
ealily detend againit a whole Army. Their uſual For- 
tifications are a goo Bulwork, fome Towers, Brick- 
walls, aad a large and deep Dicch , filled with run- 
ning Water. "This 1s all. the Chineſe Engineers $kill 
confiſts in, which indeed is no wonder, fince our 
ſeives knew no better, b:fore Cannons were in ule, 
which has put us upon 1nventing new ways of detend-. : 
ing | 
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ing our Cities, as there were new ones contrived of 
attacking them. 

I confeſs, My Lord, that running over all thoſe Ci- 
ties, which their Inhabitants eſteem the ſtrongeſt in 
the World, I have often with no little pleaſure refle&- 
ed on the facility with which Lew#s the Great would 
ſubdue thoſe Provinces, it Nature had made us a lit- 
tle nearer Neighbours to China; he whom the ſtout= 
eft Places in Europe can at beſt withſtand bur during 
a few days. God has, by an equal and juſt Diſtribu- 
tion, given the Chineſe but Ordinary Commanders, 
becauſe no Extraordinary Actions could be performed 
there ; but to vanguiſh ſuch Enemies as ours, ſo great 
a Hero was wholly neceſlary. 

It muſt however be granted, that in the way of 
Fortification the Chineſe have outdone all the Ancients 
in the prodigious Work that defends part of their 
Country. *Tis that which we call the Great Wall, 
and with themſelves ſtile Yan 1; Cham, Chim, The Wall 
10500 Stadium”s long, which reaches from the Eaſtern 
Ocean to the Province of Chan; : Not that its length 
is ſo great as they ſpeak it; but if you reckon all its 
windings, it will really appear to be no leſs than 500 
Leagues. You muſt not conceive it as a plain Wall, 
for it is fortified with Towers much like the City 
Walls I have mentioned ; and in the places where the 
Paſſes might be more eaſily forced, they have raiſed 
two or three Bulworks one behind another, which 
may give themſelves a mutual Defence , whoſe enor- 
mous Thickneſs, and the Forts which Command all 
the Avenues, being all guarded by great numbers of 
Forces, protect the Chineſe irom all Attempts on that 
fide. 

China being divided from Tartary by a Chain of 
Mountains, the Wall has been carried on over the 
higheſt Hills, and is now tall and then low as the 
Ground allowed; for you muſt not think, as —_ 
24Ve 
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have. imagined , that the "Top of it is level through. 
out, and that from the bottom of che deepeſt V ales it 
could have been raiſed to be as high as the talleſt 


Mountains. So when they ſay that it is ofa wonder- 
ful height, we muſt underſtand it of the Spot of 
Ground it is buile on ; for of it ſelf ic is rather lower 
than thoſe of their Cities, and but four, or at moſf, 
five feet in thickneſs. 

Ic is almoſt all buile with Brick, bound with fuch 
ſtrong Mortar, that not only it has laſted theſe ſeveral 
Apes,but is ſcarce the worſe. It is above 1800 years 
ſince Emperor Chibohamt: raiſed it to prevent the In- 
furre&tions of the Neighbouring Tartars. This wasat 
once one of the greateſt and maddeſt Undertakings 
chat I ever heard of ; for tho? indeed it was a pru- 
dent Caution of the Chineſe thus to guard the eaſieft 
Avenues, how ridiculous was it of them to carry their 
Wall to the top of fome Preeipices which the Birds 
can ſcarce reach with their Flight, and on which iris 
impoſlible the Tartarian Horſe ſhould aſcend: And 
if they could fancy that an Army could have clam- 
bered up thicher, how could they believe that fo thin 
and low a Wall as they have made it in ſuch places, 
could be of any Detence. 

As for my part, I admire how the Materials have 
been conveyed and made uſe of there ; and, indeed, it 
was not done without a vaſt Charge, and the loſs of 
more Men then would have periſhed by the greateſt 
Fury of their Enemies. It is ſaid, that during the 
Reigns of the Chineſe Emperors, this Wall was guard- 
ed by a Million of Soldiers z but now that part of 
Tartary belongs to China, they are content with man- 
ning well the worſt ſituated, but beſt fortified Parts 
OI 1e. | 
' Among the other Fortreſles of the Kingdom, there 
are above a Thouſand of the firſt rate ; the reſt are 
leſs remarkable, and indeed ſcarce deſerve that Name ; 
'T.1 y OE nm Ren yer 
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et all are very well garriſoned, and by that one may 
judge what vaſt Armies are conſtantly kept on foot. 
However, that is not the Chineſe's chiefeſt boaſt, for 
if they are conſidered but as to the Military part,they 
will raiſe our wonder , but who can enough admire 
che Numbers, Greatneſs , Beauty , and Government 
of their Trading Towns ? They are generally divided 
into three Claſſes ; of the firſt there are above 160, 
of the ſecond 270, and of the third near 1200, be- 
ſides near 300 walled Cities more, which they leave 
out as not worth obſerving, tho' they are almoſt all 
well inhabited and traded. The greater and leſſer 
Villages are numberleſs, eſpecially thoſe of the Sou- 
thern Provinces. In the Province of Chanſi and Chenfi 
they are for the maſt part ſurrounded with Walls and 
good Dicches, with Iron Gates which the Country 
People ſhut at Night, and guard in the Day-time, to 
prote& themſelves from Thieves, as alſo from the Sol- 
diers, who as they paſs by , which they continually 
. do, would in ſpight of their Officers inſult chem. 

The Jargeneſs of theſe Cities is not leſs amazing 
then their number. Pekzn, which I have already had 
the honour to mention to your Highneſs, is not to be 
compared to Nankin, or, as it is now called, Kiarr- 
nin, a Town formerly encloſed within three Walls, 
the outermoſt of which was 16 long Leagues round. 
Some Works of it are ſtill to be ſeen, which one would 
rather think to be the Bounds of a Province then a 
City. When the Emperors kept their Court there, 
Its Inhahitants were, no doubt , numberleſs. Its Si- 
tuation, Haven, Plenty, the Fertility of the Neigh- 
bouring Lands, and the Canals made near it for the 
Improvement of Trade, could not but make it a fine 
City. Ir has fince loſt much of its former Splendour, 
however, if you include thoſe who live in its Sub- 
urbs, and on the Canals,it is ſtill more populous than 


Pekin,and tho' the unarable Hills,che ploughed _ 
ar- 
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Gardens, and vaft empty Places which are within its | 
Walls, render it really leſs then it ſeems, what 1s in- | 


habited does ſtil} make a prodigious big City. . | 
The Streets are moderately broad,but very well pa- 
ved ; The Houſes low, but cleanly,and the Shops ve- 
ry rich, being filled with Stutts, Silks, and other coſt- 
ly Wares : In a word, it is as the Center of the Em: 
pire, where you may find all the Curioſities which 
are produced init, There the moſt famous Doctors 


and the Mandarins who are out of Buſineſs, uſually - 


fettle themſelves, having the convyeniency of ſeveral 
Libraries filled with choice of good Books ; their 
Printing is fairer, their Artificers are better Work- 
men, the Tongae more polite, and the Accent ſmo- 
ther than any where elſe ; and truly no other City 


were more prieper for the Emperor's Seat, were 1t not 
tor the State's advantage that he ſhould refide near the 


Frontiers. It is alfo famous for ſeveral other Reaſons. 

Firſt, Becauſe of the River Kiam on which it 1s fi- 
tuated, which is the Largeſt, Deepeſt, and moſt Na- 
vigable in the whole Empire ; being, in that part of 
it which bathes the City, near halt a League broad. 

Secondly, The Royal Obſervatory on the Top of 
a Mountain, where ftood formerly a Platform and 
proper Inſtruments ( which were ſince removed to 
Pekin) but now on!” ſome old Buildings remain, and 
a large ſquare Hall, aewly built as an Acknowledg- 
ment of -Emperor Cambys kind Viſit to that City. 
This was a Trick of the Mandarins , who under pre- 
tence of raiſing a Monument of that Prince's Favour, 
got conſiderable Sums of Money from the Inhabi- 
tants, not half of which was laid our. 


In the third place for a large Tower, vulgarly called | 


the China Tower. There is withoutthe City (and not 
within, as ſome have wrote) a Houſe named by the 


Chineſe, The Temple of Gratitude, ( Pao-gren-ſſe ) built | 
300 years ago by Emperor Yon/o. It is raiſed on a | 
Maſlive | 
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Maſlive Baſis, built with Brick, and ſurrounded wich 
a Rail of unpoliſhed Marble : 'There are ten or twelve 
Steps all round it, by which you aſcend to the low- 
ermoſt Hall , the Floor of which ſtands one foor 
higher than the Baſ7s, leaving a little Walk wo ic; 
wide all rouad it. | 

The Front of this Hall or Temple is adorned wit: 
a Gallery and ſome Pillars. TheRoots ( for ia Ch1- 
na there are uſually two , one next to the top of 
the Wall, and a narrower over that) are covered 
with Green varniſhed ſhining Tiles ; and the Ceiling 
within is painted, and made up of ſeveral little Pieces 
differently wrought one within the other, which with 
the Chineſe is no little Ornament. I conteſs that med- 
ley of Beams, Jices, Rafters and Pinions, bears a fur- 
priſing ſingularity, becauſe we muſt needs judge thac 
ſuch a Walk was not done without great Expence : 
But to ſpeak truth, it proceeds only trom the Tgno- 
rance of their Workmen, who never could find out 
Noble Simplicity which becomes at once the Solidity 
and Beauty of our Buildings. 

This Hall has no Light but what comes in at the 
Doors, of whick there are three very large ones that 
give admittanc2 into the Tower I fpeak of, which is 
part of this Temple. It is of an ORtogonal Tigure, 
about 4.0 Feet broad, ſo that each fide is x15 Foor 
wide. A Wail in the like form is buile round it, at 
two Fathoms and a halt Diſtance , and being mode- 
rately high, ſupports the one ide of a 'Pent-houſe, 
wiiich 1iſues trom the Tower, and thus makesa pret- 
ty &ind of a Gallery. This Tower is nine Storics 
high, each Story being adorned with a Cornijh three 
Feet wide, at the bottom of the Windows, and di- 
llinguiſked by lictle Penc-houlſes like the toimer, bur 
narrower, and (like the Tower it ſelf ) decreaſing in 
breadth as they increaſe in height. 

The Wallis, at the bottom, at leait twelye Feet 

thick, 
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80 Of the Cities, Houſes, and 
thick, and above eight and a half at the top ; incruſt- 


ed with China Ware laid flat-wiſe ; for tho' the Wea- 
ther has ſomething impaired its Beauty , there is yet 


_ enough remaining to ſhew that it is real Ch;za, tho' of 


the courſer ſort ; ſince *tis impofiible that Bricks could 
have retained that Luſtre above 3 oo years. 

The Stair-caſe within is narrow and troubleſome, 
the Steps being very high. Each Story is made up of 


thick pieces of Timber laid crofs-wiſe , and on them, 
a Floor, the Cieling of each Room being enriched 


with Paintings, if their Painting can enrich a Room. 
The Walls of the upper Rooms bear ſeveral ſmall 
Niches full of Carved Idols, which makes a pretty 
kind of Checker. "The whole Work is Gilt, and looks 
like carved Stone or Marble ; buc I believe ic to be 
only Brick, for the Chineſe are very skilful in ſtamp- 
ing all kind of Ornaments on it,which thro' the fine- 
neſs of their fitted Mould, becomes more eaſe to thenr 
then to us. | 

The firſt Floor is the moſt lofty, but the reſt are 
of an equal height. I have told the Steps, which are 
190 in number, being almoſt all 10 large Inches high, 
baving meaſured chem very nicely , which amounts 
to 158 Feet. If you add co this the height of the Ba 
fis, that of the ninth Story ,, which has no Steps to 


mount thence to the Top,and the C#5i/o,the Sum will | 


be at leaſt zoo Feet in height from the Ground, 

' This Cubilo is not one of the leaſt Ornaments of 
that Building, being,as it were an extraordinary thick 
Maſt, or May-Pole, which from the Floor of the 
eighth Story riſes above 3o Feet higher than the top 


' of the Tower. Round it a great piece of Iron runs 


in a Spiral-line, ſeveral Feer diltant from the Pole, 
fo that it looks like a hollow Cave,on the topof which 
is placed a very large golden Ball. Th it is that the 


Chineſe call the Porcelain Tower, and with fome._ Emrope- | 
4134 would name the Brick-one. Whatever it may bs | 
made | 


; is but two Inches think ; fo m allowing ic be one 
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made of, it is undoubtedly the beſt contrived and nos« 
bleſt Structure of all the Ea#F. From its Top you have 
a Proſpect of the whole City, and eſpecially of the 
Mountain oh which ſtands the Obſervatory , which 
lyes a good League North-Eaſt and by Eaſt from it. 

Nankin was alſo famous for the bigneſs of its Bells, 
but their weight having worn down the Steeple which 
they were hung in, the whole Building fell down,and 
they ſtill lye upon the ground. There isone in the way 
between our Colledge & theObſervatory whoſe height 
is 11 Peet, and that of its Handle or Ear by which it 
hangs 2,and its Diameter is 7; the outward Circumfe- 
rence is 22 Feet, which indeedlefſſens towards the top, 
but not in the ſame proportion with our Bells here,for 
the Figure is almoſt a Cilinder, if you take away a 
conſiderable Swelling towards the middle where the 
Circumference is equal to that of the bottom. Its 
lower Brim is fix Inches and a half thick, but grows 
thinner and thinner, to the bowing where the Cont 
begins,fo that under the Ear it is not above two Inches 
thick, which may be meaſured exactly enough, be- 
cauſe they bore their Bells at the top to increaſe their 
Sound, as they conceit it. The Metal is briccle, and 
the Caſt not clear, being full of litcle knobs. 

Theſe Bells were caſt during the Ninth Reign be- 
tore this Each have their particular Name ; che one 


| being called Tchoui, The Hanger ; another Che, The 


Eater ; athird Choui,or So, The Sleeper ; and a fourth 
$7, The Flyer ; for tho' there are but three in the City, 


+ the Chineſe Geographers place a fourth beyond the 


River K:am7, Now ſuppoſing that a Cubical Foot of 
Braſs weighs 648 Pound, the Bell which I meaſured 
ſhould weigh about go Thouſand, ſuppoſing it to be 


of an equal bigneſs and thickneſs. As for the bigneſs, 


there is no great difference, but the thickneſs leſſens 
froth the bottom to the top, where, as I have ſaid, ir 


with 
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with another four Inches thick and better throughout; 
the Bell will weigh about 5oooo |. and be twice as 
heavy as that at Erfort , which Father Kizrcder affirms 
to be the biggeſt in the World. 

But this is nothing to what there is at Pekin, which 
can ſhew ſeven calt under the Reign of Emperor 
Youlo near 3@o years ago, weighing 120000 |. each, 
They are 11 Feet wide, 40 round, and 12 high, be. 
ſides the Ear , which is at leaſt 3 foot in height. 
"This, My Lord, I own is ſurpriſing, and could ſcarce 
be believed, had we not Father Verbieſt's word for it, 
who himſelf has exactly meaſured them. 

But as much as their Bells exceeds ours in bigneſs, 
ſo much do ours exceed them in Sound, whether our 
Metal or Caſt be better. Be pleaſed however to read 
what Father Magalhbaess writes of that which is in the 
Palace at Pekin. Its ſound, fays he, # ſo clear, ſo plea 
ſant, and harmonious, that it ſeems tp proceed from a Mw 
fecal Inſtrument much rather than a Bell. All this muſt 
be underſtood comparatively; and perhaps the Au- 
thor had never heard any thing of that kind like it 
As for my part, all the Bells I have heard there,have 
ſeemed to me to make but a dull, obſcure noiſe,as one 
may eafily imagine , for their Clappers are not mad: 
of Iron, but Wood. However the thing be ( for it 
deſerves not a longer Enquiry) it is certain that the 
Chineſe have in all their Cities very big ones, with 
which they diſtinguiſh the Watches of the Night, 
Of theſe they uſually reckon five, from ſeven or eight 
of the Clock in the- Evening : They begin the firſt with 
ſtriking once,which they repeat a moment after, and 
ſo on till the ſecond Watch , when they ſtrike two 
ſtrokes, at the third three; and ſo on : So that thel: 
Bells are as ſo many repeating Clocks, which ever) 


other moment inform you what time of Night its 


They allo uſe for the ſame purpoſea very great Drum, 
which they beat in the ſame manner. Thi 
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Theſe two Imperial Cities,which I have now been 
deſcribing, might alone render China delervedly fa- 
mous, but the Metropolis of moſt Provinces are fo 
big, that each were fit to be the Chief of an Empire. 
Signavfon, the Capital City of Cheyft, is three Leagues 
round. I have had the Curiofity to meaſure ic my 
ſelf, which was not difficult, the Walls which incloſe 
it making an exad Square. Its Ditches , which are 
partly dry and partly filled with water,are very fine 
ies Walls thick and call, as well as the ſquare Towers 
that defend them ; its Bulworks very broad ; and its 
Gaces, at leaſt ſome, moſt ſtately, and like thoſe at 
Pekin, The City is divided into two Parts by an 
Earthen Wall, which runs almoſt from one End to 
the other. The one half is inhabited by the Tartars, 
who keep the biggeſt Garriſon,tho' in the other where 
the Chineſe dwell, there be alſo a good Body of 
Troops. There may ſtill be ſeen an old Palace, the 
former Reſidence of the ancient Kings of thac Coun» 
try, who were powerful , not only becauſe of the. 
vaſt Extent of their Dominions, but alſo thro' the 
Bravery and Courage of their Subjects ; for among 
all the Chineſe, there are not any better proportioned, 
or more ſtrong, ſtout and laborious than theſe. As 
for the Houſes, they are, as every where elſe in Chz- 
2a, low and not over-well built ; their Furniture is 
not ſo neat as in the Southern Parts, their Varniſh 
not ſo ſmooth,their China ſo abundant, or their Work- 
men ſo ingenious. 

Hamt-chtou, the Chief City of the Province of 
Chekiam, js alſo one of the richeſt and greateſt in the 
Empire. The Chineſe ſay it is four Leagues round, 
and, I believe, they tell no lye. The Streets are as 
lull of People as at Parz, and the Suburbs beſides be- 


' ing very large, and the Canals crowded with an in- 


finite number of Boats, I believe ic to be as populous 
as the greateſt Cities in ""—— The Garriſon conſiſts 
2 in 
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in I000o Men, 30oo of which are Chineſe. The W. 
ter of their Canals is not clear, nor their Street; 
broad, but the Shops are neat, and the Merchant 
there are reputed to be very rich. 

Eaſtwards from the City runs a River hall a League 
broad, being near the Sea, but indeed not very con: 
ſiderable, for a little higher it is but an uſeleſs Tor: 
rent, which runs thro' abundance of Rocks, A Lake 
lyes cloſe to it to the Weſtwards, which at molt is two 
Leagues round. The Water is clear, but very fhal. 
low; Deep enough however for ſome large Flat-bot. 
tom'd Boats, which the Chineſe keep there, like 
many floating Ifands, where their young People tak: 
their Pleaſure themſelves. In the middle ſtands an 
Iſland where they uſually land, having builr there; 
Temple and ſome Houſes for their Diverſion. Of thi 
Lake ſome Relations have made an Inchanted Place, 
I have read that ic was built round with ſtately Hou 
fes and noble Palaces. This might be ; bur if true, 
a great care was certainly taken that not ſo much a 
the leaſt Track or Memory of it ſhould remain. But 
perhaps they gave that Name to ſome Wooden 
thatched Dwellings, in which China does every wher: 
abound, then indeed a ſhort while might make gre 
Alterations, for Time needs not uſe it's utmoſt E:: 
forts to pull them down. However, if this City 
not ſo eminent for Buildings, ic is commendable for 
being one of the beſt ſituaced in the Empire, for the 
prodigious Number of its Inhabitants, the Conven! 
ency of its Canals, and the great Traffick which 
made there in the fineſt Silks in the World. 

What is ſurpriſing in China is, That whereas, being 
gone thro” one af theſe Cities , you would ſcarce ex 
pect to meet with the like, you are hardly out 0d 
ſight of ic before you are in view of ſuch anothe!. 
As for example; Going along the great Canal from 


Hamt-cheou you come to Sout-chtow, which is not fa 
from 
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from it, and if you believe the Inhabicants, contains 
four Leagues in Circuit, being indeed of a vaſt Ex- 
tent, Ic is alſo the uſual Reſidence of a Viceroy, and 
has as great a Trade as any City in the Empire. I do 
not find it to be proportionably as Populous as thoſe I 
have mentioned ; but the Suburbs, and multicude of 
Boats amaze new Comers. Thoſe who have the Pa- 
tience to ſpend a few Minutes on the Water-ſide,and 
view the Throngs of People that come to cheapen 
Commodities,would imagine it to be a Fair to which 
the whole Empire were crowding ; and the Officers 
there, tho' not over ſtridt, are ſo buſied in receiving 
the Cuſtoms, that they are obliged to put off to the 
next day a great many Traders, who come to make 
their Payments. This continual Hurry among the 
moſt covetous Nation in the World, ſhould occaſion 
irequent Quarrels, but their Government is ſo good, 
and the Mandarines Orders ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that 
beſides Abuſive Language, in which the Chineſe are 
very fluent, other Injuries are ſeldom offered. Not 
far from Sout-cheou you meet with other Cities at ſmall 
Diftances from each other, ſome a League and a half, 
and ſome two Leagues round, As foon as you are 
come to the River K:am, you meet with Shin Kiamſor, 
a Town built on ics Banks, one of whoſe very Sub- 
urbs, which lyes North-weſt , is a large German 
League in Circuit ; This Place is ſo Populous , chat 
when I paſſed thro? it, it was no ſmall trouble to me 
to make my way thro' the Crowd, and is uſually as 
great in thoſe Streets as here at a Solemn Procetiion. 
Over againſt it, on the other ſide of the River, ſtands 
Qua-cheou, another great trading Town a little be- 
yond lyes Yam-cheou, one of the moſt remarkable Ci. 
tiesin the whole Empire , which, according to th: 
Chineſe, contains ewo Millions of Inhabitants. 

It I did not here recal my ſelf , I ſhould unawares 
deſcribe all the Cities of China ; but deſigning only 
2 cQ 
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to give your Highneſsa general account of their Large. 
neſs and Number, I ſhall without a needleſs, tedious 
deſcending into Particulars , aſſure your Eminency 
that my ſelf have ſeen ſeven or eight of them as big at 
leaſt as Pars, beſides ſeveral others where I have not 
been, which I am aſſured are not leſs. There are four. 
ſcore of the firſt Rank, equal to Lyons or Bourdeauz, 
Among 260 of the Second, aboye a Hundred are like 
Orleance ; and among 1200 of the Third, there are 
five or ſx hundred as conſiderable as Rochel or Angoy 
le/me; beſides an innumerable quantity of Village 
greater and more populous than Marenes and St. Foby 
de Luz, Thele, My Lord, are no Hyperbole's, neither 
do I ſpeak by Hear-ſay, but having travelled in Per. 
ſon over the greateſt part of Ch;na,T hope your High. 
neſs will favour me fo far, as not to queſtion the fin. 
cerity of my Relation. | 

T ſhall conclude with the ſeveral Ports and Have; 
of China, which do not a little contribute to the In 
creaſe of its Wealth. Its Chineſe Emperors had forbid 
the Entrance of them to Foreigners ; but the Tartar, 
more fond of Money than of Ancient Cuſtoms, hay: 
of late years granted a free Acceſs to all Nations. 

The firſt, beginning Southwards, is Macao,famou: 
for the great Traffick which the Portugueſe former) 
made there, before the Dutch had expelled them ou 
of the greateſt part of the Indies. They till have 
Fortreſs in it, but their Garriſon is ſmall, as indee 
they are not able to keep a very great one. Beſides, 
their beſt way to maintain themſelves in this Poſt is 
to ingratiate themſelves with the Chineſe, by a blind 
obſequiouſneſs to all their Commands, which they 
very wiſely. The Town, if I may fo call a few Hoy 
ſes not incloſed with any Walls, is built on a narrov 
uneven Soil, on the Point of a ſmall Iſland whic' 
commands a good Road where Ships, by the mean 


of ſeveral other little Iſlands which lyg to the "_— 
WarG, 
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awards, are ſecure from any Storm. The Haven is 


Narrow, but Safe and Commodions. All the Cu- 
ſtoms belong to the Emperor ; and tho' the Porrugueſe 
do ſtill preſerve a Form of Government among them- 
ſelves, yet they obey the Mandarines in whatloever 
bears the leaſt Relation to the Chineſe. 

The ſecond Haven of this Coaſt is formed by a 
pretty wide River, up the which great Veſſels can go 
as far as Canton, This place is very convenient to 
Foreigners, becauſe the City ſupplies them with abun- 
dance of all kind of Merchandiſes and Refreſhments ; 
but the Mandarines are not fond of letting them ap-' 
proach too near their Walls,leaſt they ſhould be fur- 
priled , or rather, they are unwilling that their 
Merchants ſhould deal with ours,co whom themſelves 
do underhand fell their Commodiries by the means of 
their Brokers. 

The Province of Fokien adjoyning to that of Can- 
ton has another celebrated Haven, which they call E- 
704i, from the Iſland which forms ir, for it is pro- 
perly ſpeaking, but a Road lockt in on the one hand 
by the Continent,and on the other by the ſaid Iſland. 
The biggeſt Ships ride here ſecure, and the Banks fo 
bigh, that they may come as near the Shoar as they 
will. The late great improvement of Trade in that 
City, invites to it a conſiderable number of People, 
and this Poſt has been judged of ſuch a Conſequence, 
that the Emperor has for ſome years paſt kept there a 
Garriſon of ſix or ſeven Thouſand Men under a Chi- 
neſe Commander. 

The fourth called N;mpo, lyes in the moſt Eaſter- 
ly part of China: There it was-we landed. The En- . 
trance 18 very difficult, and wholly impracticable to 
great Veſlels , the Bar at che higheſt Tides not being 
above 15 Foot under Water. That Place is neverthe- 
leſs very well traded, for thence they make a ſpeedy 
Voyage to Fapan, heing but ms days in their paſlage 
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to Nangazaki. Thither they carry Silks, Sugar, Drugy | 


and Wine, which they Exchange for Gold, Silver and 
Braſs. ve 

Nimpo is a City of the firſt Claſs, and was in for- 
mer times very remarkable, but has been much da- 
maged by the late Wars; however , it daily regains 
ſomething of its former Splendour ; the Walls are in a 
good Condition, the City and Suburbs well inhabi- 
ted, and the Garriſon pretty numerous. The Town 
is ftill full of a kind of Monuments called by the 
Chineſe Paifam, or Pailos, and by us Triumphal 
Arches, which are very frequent in Chin. 

They conſif} in three great Arches abreaſt , buik 
with long Marble Stones. That in the middle is much 
higher than the other two. The four Columns which 


ſupport them are ſometimes round, but oftner ſquare, 


made of one only Stone placed on an irregular Baſic, 
In ſome this Befis is not to be ſeen whether they ne- 
ver had any, or that thro? Age it was ſunk into the 
Ground. They have no Capitals , but the "Trunk is 
faſtned into the Architrave, if we will give that Name 
to ſome Figures over the Pillars. The Frize is better 
diſtinguiſhed, but too high in proportion to the reſt ; 
they adorn it with Inſcriptions, Figures and Emboſſed 
Sculptures of a wonderful beauty with Knots wrought 
looſe one within another, with Flowers curiouſly car: 
ved, and Birds flying as it were from the Stone, which 
in my Mind are Maſter-pieces. - 

Not that all theſe Arches are of this make : Some 
are ſo ordinary that they are not worth the ſeeing ; 
but others;:there are which cannot enough be prited. 
Inſtead of a Corniſh, they have before and behind 
large flat Marble Stones like Pent-houſes There are 


ſo many of theſe Monuments at Nimpo, that in fome. 


places they are more a Trouble then an Ornament, 
tho' at a Diſtancethey make an agreeable Proſpect. 


I have omitted the Haven of Nazkin, which, - | 
Ns FR Fi chinks, 
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thinks, becauſe of the breadth and depth of the Ri- 
ver Kiams ſhould have been firſt in order ; but not a- 
ny Ships put in there at preſent. I do not know whe- 
ther the Mouth of the ſaid River is now choaked u 
with Sand ; but ſure I am, that the whole Fleet of 
that famous Pyrat who beſieged Nankin during the 
late Troubles, paſſed it without any difficulty ; and 
perhaps it is to prevent any ſuch Accident for the fu- 
ture, that the Chineſe will not make ule of it, that by 
degrees it may grow out of knowledpe. 

This, My Lord, is in general what may be ſaid of 
the Ports, Fortreſles and Cities of China, the number 
of which is ſo great, that ſcarce can a Traveller di- 
ſtinguiſh them, they lye ſo thick together. There- 
ſore the Chineſe have ever thought that no Nation in 
the World was to be compared to them, much like 
thoſe People whom the Prophet 
repreſents, ſaying , * The # that * Zeph. 2.15F. 
great and glorious City which has ſub- 
ſifted for ſo many years, and ſaith, I truly am a City, and 
there # none beſedes me. The Chineſe indeed were ſome- 
thing excuſablein this Point, ſince they knew of no. 
thing beyond the Seas of Fapan and Foreſts of Tarta- 
ry ; but what we have told 'em, That the ef had 
alſo its Cities and Kingdoms, which in ſeveral things 
exceeds theirs , has very much humbled them, being 
not a little vexed that their Title to the Univerſal 
Monarchy ſhould now be queſtioned, after having en- 
joyed it above 4000 years. 

Our Comfort, My Lord, is, that theſe proud Ci- 
ties which ſtiled themſelves Ladies of the Univerſe, 
have been forced to open their Gates to the Goſpel, 
and art partly ſubdued by our Re- | 
Jigion.  * 7 hoſe that dwelt in high * Iſaiah 26. F. 
places bawe bowed their heads, and the 
Lord bas in a holy manner brought low the lofty Cities. 
This, 44 Lord, has often ſupported me in the __ 
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of my Labours and Travels. I have ſeen but few 
Cities where Chriſt;anity had made no Progreſs ; and 
among thoſe Crowds of Worſhippers of Belia},I have 
obſerved a choſen People which worſhipped the Lord 
in Spirit and in Truth. Our Churches are now the 
Ornament of thoſe very Cities, which during ſo ma. 
ny Ages had been defiled with Idols; and the Croſs 
raiſed above their Houſes, confounds Superſtition,and 
gains it ſelf Reſpe& from the very Gentiles. 

What then remains, My Lord, but that we labour 
with the utmoſt Diligence to the perfe&ing ofa Work 
worthy the Zeal of the firft Apoſtles, Woe to thoſe 
who are kept there by the Care of the Head of the 
Church, and the Liberality of Chriſtian Princes, if 
thro' Negligence, or an ill- grounded Cowardice, they 
fail of rendring the Inhabitants of thoſe vaſt Cities a 
Holy Nation. Hitherto, thro' God's good Grace, the 
Miniſters of the Goel have not been aſhamed of their 
Profeſſion, not betore the Pagan Magiſtrates ; and 
when forced by a long Exile to quit their beloved 
Churches, they all might with St. Paul ſay, You know 
I bave endeavoured to ſerve the Lord in all bumility, with 
many tears, and notwithſtanding the Croſſes I have met 
with from the Heathen ; that I have bid nothing from you 
that might ve to your advantage, no hinderance being ſtrong 
enough to prevent my preaching it both in publick and pri- 
wate ; but rather admoniſhing you all to be penitent toward 
God, and faithful to our Lord Feſus Chris. 

I know that thoſe who have Compoled whole Vo- 
lames to cry down our Catholick Miſſions, will not 
agree to what I have ſaid. Men, who have once pro- 
feiſed themſelves Enemies to the Orthodox Dodtrine, 
attack it every where, and make it their Buſineſs to 
ſlander ſuch as preach ic : But it may be a Comfort 
to us, that we have no other Adverſaries but thoſs 
who are ſuch to our Church,and that we are only bla- 
med by thoſe whoſe Praiſe wauld be a —_— to 
Us. QWe 
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However, we ſtand in daily need of the Afliſtance 
of our kind ProteQors ; For in what part of this 
World can Naked Truth and Diſtreſſed Innocence 
withſtand alone the Force of Inveterate Malice ? In 
you, My Lord, we hope to find one full of Zealand 
Juſtice. The Approbation of (ſo great a Prince, whoſe 
Wic, Judgment and Uprightnels are well known to 
all Europe, 1s able alone to Silence and Confound our 
Enemies And when it is once known that you are 
in ſome Concern for our Aﬀairs , that you are ſenſi- 
ble of our Labours, perſwaded that our Deſigns are 
good, and willing to contribute to carry them on; 
none ſure will then be ſo daring and hardened a Ca- 
lumniator as to ſpeak againſt our Miſſions to China, 
or reflect on our Conduct in that Country. I am 
with a profound ReſpeR, 


My Lord, 


Hour Eminences moſt bumble 


and obedient Servant 


L. J. 
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To the Count de CReEcy. 


Of the Clime, Soil, Canals, Rivers and 
Fruits of China. 


My Lord, 

H E French Miſſionaries to China , are lo 

highly obliged to your whole Family, that 

among the moſt important Commands, they 
have honoured me with for Europe, that of returning 
you their hearty Thanks was earneſtly recommended 
to my Care. 

I know, My Lord, that how great ſoever your Fa- 
vours may have been,your ſeveral Employments, and 
the unbounded Application with which you ſerve his 
Majeſty, have ſomewhat curbed your Zeal. 

But what is not owing from us to that other Self of 
yours, ( pardon the Expreflion ) whom his Blood, 
Name, Wit, and a thouſand excellent Qualifications, 
do ſo confound with you, that we can ſcarce diſtin- 
guith che one from the other ? In all our Travels in 
which ſome of us have already reckon'd above 40000 
Leagues, we have not made a Step without his Or- 
ders and Afiſtance. His Zeal has excited us to No- | 
ble Enterpriſes, his Prudence dire&ted us how to car- 
ry them on, his Courage ſtrengthned us againſt all 
Oppoſition, and I hope his unſhaken Conſtancy will 
| | | a 
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at laſt give Succeſstoone of the moſt Nob': \tchieve- 
ments that this Age has produced, to our +_urches 
good, to the Improvement of Learning, and to his 
Glory who Sways the Gallick Scepter. 

Thus, My Lord, while you make known his Name 
in the ſeveral Courts of Ewrope, he fpreads yours a- 
broad thro' the new World, where he is equally re- 
verenced by the Preachers of the Goſpel, whoſe Sup- 
port he is, and dreaded by thoſe of Paganiſm and 
Idolatry, whoſe Ruin he is the occaſion of. I the 
more willingly do Juſtice to his Merit, becauſe I can- 
not write on a Subje&t more agreeable to your Lord- 
ſhip ; and if I had not already ſpoke to it in a private 
Converſation, I were to blame, to give over ſo ſoon. 

But after having indulged a Father's Tendernels, is 
it not time you ſhould fatisfie a State-man's Curioſity? 
[ have often deſcribed Europe to the Chineſe, who have 
admired its Politeneſs, Beauty and Magnificence ; it 
is but juſt thac I make China known to that European 
who is beſt able to judge of its true Grandeur. I 
have, My Lord, pitched upon the following Particu- 
lars, being ſuch as will give you a true Idea of that 
Country, and will perhaps give ſome pleaſure in the 
reading. 

Ching being of a large Extent, the Nature of the 
Soil is different, according to its particular Situation, 
as it Iyes more or leſs Southwards. I can however aſ- 
ſure your Lordſhip, that the leaſt of its filteen Pro- 
vinces, is ſo Populous and Fertile, that in Europe it 
would make alone a conſiderable Statez and a Prince 
who ſhould enjoy it,might have Wealth and Subjects 
enough to content a moderate Ambition. 

This Land, like all others, is divided into Hills and 
Plains ; bur the latter are ſo even that one would 
think the Chineſe have ever ſince the Foundation of 
their Monarchy been employ'd in: nothing elſe but 


levelling them, and making them into Gardens _ 
theic 
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94 Of the Clime, Soil, Canls, Rivers 
their manner of meliorating their Ground being to let 
Water thro” it, they could not think of a better way 
to diſtribute it equally ; elſe thoſe Parts which lye 
higheſt would have laboured under a continual 
Drought, and the reſt lain always under Water. 
This is alſo their way even in Filling and Manu. 
ring their Hills, for they cut them out like a pair of 
Stairs from the Foot to the Top, that the Rain- water 
may ſpread equally, and not waſh down the Ground 


with its Seeds. 


Thus they have, as it were, forced Nature by ma- 
king Artificial Plains, where ſhe had raiſed Moun- 
tains; and a long Series of ſuch Hills ſurrounded and 
crowned, asI may ſay, with a hundred ſuch Terraſ- 
ſes,loſing in Breadch as they gainin Height, and whoſe 
Soil is as fruitful as that of the beſt Cultivated Val- 
leys, muſt needs make a very entertaining Landskip. 

It is true that their Mountains are not for the moſt 
part ſo Stony as ours, their Mould is rather Light, 
Porous, and eaſily Cut; and what is moſt ſurpriſing, 
fo deep, that in moſt Provinces you may dig three or 
four hundred Feet in depth before you come to the 
Rock. This does not a little contribute to its good- 
neſs, becauſe the continual Tranſpiration of Salt Spt- 
rits is ever renewing it, and thus endues the Soil with 
a perpetual Fertility. 

Nature has not however been equal in her Difſtri- 
bution, ſhe was lefs laviſh to the Provinces of Chenf, 
Honan,Canton and Fokien. - Yet even their Mountains 
are not wholly uſeleſs , bearing all kind of Trees, 
which grow tall and ſtreight, and are fic for all kind 
of Building, eſpecially for Shipping. The Emperor 
reſerves ſome for his private uſe, and ſometimes ſends 
300 Leagues for 'Trees ofa prodigious bignels,of which 
he makes Pillars to his Temples or other Publick 
Buildings. 

The Inhabitants alſo trade much-in them, for _ 

opt 
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lopt off all the Branches, they tye 80 or roo of them 
cogether, and faſten ſo many ſuch Rows one behind 
another as reach almoſt a Mile, which they drag in 
that manner along the Rivers and Canals till they 
have fold all ; for they build chem licele convenient 
Houſes on theſe kind of Floats, where the Timber- 
Merchant, his Family and Servants lye during the 
whole Voyage, which is ſometimes three or four 
Months long. 

They have other Mountains which are of a great- 
er and more publick Advantage. Thoſe produce I- 
ron, Tin, Braſs, 'Mercury, Gold and Silver. Ic is 
crue, the Silver Mines are not now made uſe of, whe- 
ther they think the Empireis ſufficiently ſtocked with 
K,or that they are unwilling to Sacrifice the Lives of 
poor People, by putting them upon ſo laborious and 
dangerous a Task. 

As for their Gold the Torrents waſh a great quan- 
tity away into the Plains, which proves the occaſion 
of a great many Peoples livelyhood, who have no o- 
ther Occupation then to look for it among the Sand 
and Mud, where they find it ſo pure, that ic need 
no Refining as at Pers. 

If you will believe the Chineſe, who themlelves are 
Credulous to an Exceſs, their Mountains have won- 
derful Properties. Some, they ſay, are ever covered 
with Clouds, while others always continue Calm and 
Serene. Some produce none but uſeful, wholeſome 


Herbs, while not a rank poyſonous Weed can grow 


there. They affirm that a Hill in the Province of 
Chenſi is ſhaped like a Cock, and Crows ſometimes ſo 
loud as to be heard three Leagues off ; and that ano- 
ther in that of Fokjen,moves too and fro when a Storm 
approaches, like a Tree agitated with the Wind. 
The hoary Heads of others are cover'd with a conti- 
nual Froſt ; and there is one in the Province of Ki- 
amſi, called the Dragon-Tiger, becauſe the Bonzes _ 
ten 
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tend that its upper part is ſhaped like a Dragon, and : 
ſeems to Aſſault the lower that is like a Tiger. F 

That of Fokien eſpecially is admired, the whole Ex: | 
tent of which is nothing elſe but a Repreſentation of | 
the Idol Foe, ſo hugely big, that its Eyes are ſeveral 
Miles broad, and its Noſe many Leagues in length, 
I cannot ſuppole it to be a piece of Chineſe Work. 
manſhip, for-they would not certainly have made its 
Noſe ſo big, who love theirs ſhould be little, which 
they look upon as a great Beauty. 

The Mountain of Cherf# is no leſs wonderful, for at 
the Sound of a Drum, or any other Inſtrument, i 
breathes out Fire and Flames, raiſes Wind, Rains, 
Storms and what not : And, to conclude, one in the 
Province of Houkam has this ſtrange property, that 
it makes Thieves ſo giddy, that ſhould they ſteal any 
thing on it, it would be impoſlible for them to go 
off with their Booty ; whereas an eaſie Egreſs and Re. 
greſs is allowed to ſuch as come thither with an Ho. 
neſt Mind, | 

China abounds in ſuch like Curioſities which ſome 
of our Philoſophers admire,and endeavour to requce 
to Natural Principles, but I ſhould rather adviſe them 
to leave that Diſcuflion to the Chineſe, who being the 
Authors, ſhould beſt know the Caules of thele fancied 
Effects. 

The idleſt Dream, and that to which they give 
molt Faith, is, That there is a Dragon of an extra- 
ordinary ſtrength and Sovereign Power. Ic is in Hes 
ven, inthe Air, on the Waters, and uſually among | 
the Mountains. They alſo believe that in thoſe Moun- 
tains live a fort of Men which they call the Immortal 
Race, believing really that they never dye ; and ſome. 
are ſo infatuated with this ridiculous Opinion, that 
they wander among thoſe Rocks, and there look | 
themſelves in queſt of Immortality. There are & | 


veral famous Grotro*s, where ſome Bonzes lead a very | 
auſteet | 
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and Fruits of China. 97 
auſtere Life ; but for a few that behave themſelves 
well,abundance thro' their execrable V ices, are grown 
Contemptible to Perſons of Quality , and Odious to 
the People, who only tolerate them, thro' a miſtaken 
Zeal. | 

The moſt famous Temples are alſo built on Moun- 
tains. Pilgrims repair thither from 200 Leagues off, 
and their Number is ſometimes ſo great , that the 
Roads are crowded with them. The Women eſpe- 
cially are very exa& in the performance of this piece 
of Devotion, for having no 'other Opportunicy of 
going abroad, they are glad of that Pretexc. But 
theſe Holy Travels being ſomewhat prejudicial to 
their Vercue,their Husbands are not over-well pleaſed 
at it ; therefore only your ordinary fort of Women 
perform theſe Journeys ; but as for Perſons of Quali- 
ty,they force their Wives Zeal into a narrower Com- 

als. 

: If after having viewed their Mountains, we take a 
Profpe& of their Plains, it muſt be confeſſed that no 
Art can equal their Natural Beauty. They are all 
Cultivated, and have neither Hedge nor Ditch, nor 
ſcarce a Tree, fo much they are atraid of loſing an 
inch of Ground, In moſt Provinces they make Har- 
velt twice a year,and between thoſe two Seaſons they 
ſow Herbs and Pulſe. - 

All the Northern and Weſtern Provinces, as Pek:r, 
Chanſi, Chenſi, Sout-chouen, bear Wheat, Barley, ſeve- 
ral kinds of MiHet, and Tobacco, with black and yel- 
low Peaſe, with which they feed Horſes as we do 
with Oats. Thoſe to the South, eſpecially Houquarn, 
Nankin, and Shekiam ire fruitful in Rice, it being a 
low, watry Country. The Husbandmen art firſt ſow, 
t diſorderly like other Corn, and when it is grown a- 
bout two Feet from the Ground,they pull ic up by the 
Roots, and tranſplant itin a ſtraic Line, in ſmall par- 
cels like little Sheaves, checkerwile, thac the Ears may 
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ſupport each other, and the eaſier refilt the Wind; | 
fo that theſe Pleins look more like ſpacious Gardens | 
than a plain Field. 

The Soil is proper for all manner of Fruits ; it bears 
Pears, Apples, Apricocks, Peaches, Figs, Grapes of 
all kind, and eſpecially excellent Muſcacines, There 
are allo Pomegranates, Walnuts, Cheſnuts , and pe- 
nerally all that we have in Europe. Their Olives are 
different from ours ; they preſs no Oyl out of them, 
becauſe, perhaps, they are not fit for that purpolz, or 
that the Chineſe have not yet thought of ic. Their 
Fruit generally ſpeaking, is not near ſo good as ours, 
being wholly Strangers to the Art of Grafting. But 
they have three kind oi Melons which all are excel. 
lent ; The firſt are imall, yellow within, and of a 
iweet Sugar-talte, which they eat with the Rind as | 
we do an Apple: I have not met with thoſe any | 
where but in the Province of Chenſi, The others are 
very big and long, their inſide being of ſome white, 
and of others red ; tho? they are full of a cooling Juice 
which taites like Sugar, they never prove offenſive, 
an3 may be eaten during the greateſt Heats of Sum- 
mer, wichour tear of a Surfeit ; choſe are called Wa- 
ter-Melons. The third fort are like our ordinary Me- 
lons. 

Belides the Fruits which they have in common 
with us, others grow there which are not known 1n 
Europe. The moſt delicate they call Lerchs, and is 
found in the Province of Cantor. It is as big as a Nut, | 
the Stone is long and big, and the Meat on it ok: 
and wateriſh, but of a moſt dilicious Taſte ; I know | 
not any Fruit in Ezrope that comes near it. All this 
is inclo{:d in a rough chin Rhind, and the whole is 
ſhaped like an Egg. Ic is unwholeſome co eat a quare | 
tity, and of ſo hot a nature, as to cauſe a Man' | 
whole Body to break out into Pimples. The Chineſe 
ry ic with the Rhind, and chap ic grows black _ 
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and Fruits of China, 99 
rinkled like our Prunes, and fo it is preſerved and eat 
all the year round, being uſed eſpecially in Tea, to 
which it gives a little ſharp Taſte,more agreeable than 
that of Sugar. 

In the fame Province, and in that oi Fokien,grows 
another ſmall Fruit which they call Lozyen , Dragon's- 
Eye. The Tree that bears it is large as thoſe which 
produce our Walnuts. This Fruit is exactly round, 
the outer Rhind being ſmooth and grey, but as it ri- 
pens it grows yellowiſh. The Meat is white, ſoweriſh, 
and very full of Juice, and is ficter for a Deſlerc to 
thoſe who have well dined, then to ſatisfie the hun- 
gry Stomach : Ir is very cool and inoftenſive. 

The Seze, another kind of Fruit peculiar to China, 
grows almoſt in all parts of it ; of this, as of Apples, 
there are ſeveral kinds. Thoſe in the Southern Prc— 
vinces taſte much like Sugar, and melt in ones Mouth. 
In the Provinces of Chanſi and Chenf?, it is more firm, 
bigger, and may eaſier be preſerved. The Rhindof 
the former is clear , ſmooth, cranſparent, and of a 
ſhining red Colour, eſpecially when the Fruit is ripe. 
Some are in ſhape like an Egg , but uſually bigger, 
the Pips black and flat, and the Meat very watery 
and almoſt liquid, which they ſuck out at one of the 
ends. When they are dried like our Figs they be- 
come mealy, but in time there grows a lort of a ſu- 
gard Cruſt upon them , from whica they receive a 
moſt delicious flavour. | | 

Thoſe in Chanſ7 are, as FT have ſaid , much more 
firm, their Meat being like that of our Apples, but of 
a different Colour. "Thoſe they either gather early 
fo ripen them on the Straw, or dip in ſcalding Wa- 
ter, to free *em of an ill ſower Taſte which they have 
at firſt gathering. The Chineſe are not over careful of 
this Fruit, it being a Natural Product of the Earth - 
Which grows in any Soil. But did they endeavour 
bring: it to perfection by grafting ,' I queſtion 
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not but it might be made an excellent one. | 

I purpoſely omit their Anana's, Goyaves, Coco's and | 
ether Fruits, for which they are indebted to the Hz | 
dies, and which have been abundantly deſcribed in o- 
ther Relations; but I cannot paſs by their Oranges, 
commonly known with us by the Name of China 0. 
ranges, becauſe the firſt we iaw of that kind came 
from thence. The firſt and only Tree out of whole 
Stock all ours are ſaid to be produced , 1s ſtill preſer- 
ved at Lxbon in the Garden of the Count de St. Lan: 
rence, and we are, indeed, beholding to the Portugueſe 
for that Delicious Fruit; but they brought only ot one 
kind over, tho' there be ſeveral in China. 

That which is moſt valued, and fent as a Rarity 
to the Indies, is no bigger than the Balls with which 
they uſually play at Billiard ; the Rhind is of a red- 
diſh yellow, fine, clear, and very ſmooth. Yet the | 
bigger fort ſeem to me the beſt : Thoſeof Cantor eſpe- 
cially are very agreeable both to our Palate and Con- | 
ſticution. They are commonly given to ſick People | 
being firſt foftned with the fire , then filled with Su- 
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[ik gar, which incorporating With their Juice, makes a | 
$91.0 very ſweet wholſome Syrup, then which nothing can | 
Big be better for the Lungs. I know not how to diſtin- 
140% FH guiſh them from thoſe we have in Provence, and that 
! DRY are brought from Portugal ; unleſs by their being more ; 
f 114)8 firm, that they are not eaſily parted from the Rhind, 
'11/W neither are they divided into Segments like ours, tho 
wot elſe they do not differ in ſhape. \ 
{if When I was at S;zam, moſt of my Country-men 
at were tranſported with the goodneſs of certain Oran- 
: F4;R ges whoſe Rhind is rough, thick, almoſt all over ] 
Bi | | green. They may perhaps be willing to know if Chi c 
{:h 7a can ſhew any as good. As to matter of Taſte, a| * | 
'f Man does not always agree with himſelf, much leb; 
Wl can he do fo withothers. All I can ſay to ic is, that | * 
't each is excellent in its kind, and that uſually the lat ; 


caten ſeem beſt taſted. Lemons | 
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Lemons, Citrons, and what the 1dians call Pam” 
pelimonſes, are very common there, and therefore nof 
ſo much regarded as in Europe ; but they Cultivats 
wich a great deal of Care a particular Species of Ie” 
mon-Trees, whoſe Fruit being no bigger then a Wal- 
nut, perfealy round, green and fowerifh withal, are 
excellent in all kind of Ragouſts ; and theſe Shrubs 
they uften plant in Boxes to adorn their Courts and 
Halls therewith. 

But of all the Trees that grow in China,that which 
produces Tallow is in my Opinion the moſt prodigi- 
ous, This very Propoſition is no doubt ſurpriſing , 
and there being no where elſe any thing like it, will 
ſeem a Paradox ; yet there is nothing more true, and 
perhaps, 4y Lord, a particular Account of the Na- 
ture and Properties of ſo extraordinary a Tree, will 
not be unwelcome. | 

It is about the height of our Cherry-Trees ; the 
Branches are crooked, the Leaves ſhaped like a Heart, 
of a lively brisk red,its Bark ſmooth, the Trunk ſhorc, 
and the Head round and very thick. The Fruit is 
incloſed within a Rhind divided into three Segments, 
which open when it is ripe, and diſcover three white 
Kernels of the bigneſs of a ſmall Nut, All the Bran- 
ches are yery thick of it ; and this mixture of white 
and red makes at a diſtance the fineſt Proſpect in the 
World ; the Fields, where theſe Trees are planted, 
which they uſually are in a direct Line and Checker- 
_ ſhewing afar off like a vaſt Parrerre of Flower- 

ots, 

But the wonder is, that this Kernel has all the qua- 
lities of Tallow ; ics Odour, Colour, and Conſiſten- 
Cy ; and they alſo make Candles of it, mixing only a 
lictle Oyl when they melt it co make the Stuſf more 
pliant. If chey knew how to puritiz it as we do our 
Tallow here, I doubt not but their Candles might be 
as good as ours, but chey make them very awkwardly; 
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fo that their Smell is much ſtronger, their Smoak 
chicker, and their Lighr dimmer than ours. 


Ic is rrue, the Fauit does not a little Iye in the | 


Wiek; for iaftead of Cotton, tho' they are well 


| 
5 


ſtocked with that Commodity, they uſe a ſmall ſtick | 
of a diy light Wood, wrapt round with the inner | 


part of 2 Ruſh, waich is very porous, and thereby 
ficted for the Filtration of the ſmall Particles of that 
greatic Viatcer by which the Flame is preſerved. This 
wooden Wiek, beſides that it does not burn fo clear 
25 Coiton, increaſes the Smoak, and caulcs an offen- 
five Smell. 

Among the Trees peculiar to the Country I am 
ſp:aking of, I muti not omit thoſe which bear Pep. 
Per, not like that which we make uſe of in Zurepe, 
but another fort of Seeds indued with the ſame quali- 
ties, They grow on a Tree like thoſe who bear our 
Walnuts, about as big as a Pea, and of a greyiſh 
Colour, with little red {treaks. When they are ripe 
they open of themſelves, and diſcover a little Stone 
as black as Jet, cailing fo ſtrong a ſmell very offer 


five to the Head, for which reaſon they gather them 


by inte: vals, not being able to remain on the Tree 
any conſiderable time. Having expoſed theſe Grains 


ro the Sun, they caſt away the Stone which 1s too , 


tot and ſtrong, and only uſe the reſt, which tho' 


not quite ſo agreeable as our Pepper, is however ol 


gcnd uſe in Sauces. 


E {hall add, 24y Lord, that you may better judge 
ol the Fe:tility of that vaſt Empire, that there 1s no | 
lace in the Wor'd like it for the abundance of Roots : 
and Pull? ; it is almoſt the only Food of the Inhabyx ! 


tants, who omit nothing to have them good, lt} 


would be too tedious to give you a Liſt of all thoſe 


_<iiferent Herbs ; for beſides thoſe we have here, their 


Ground brings forth ſeveral others unknown to us, 
on which they ſet a greater value. Their Care and 


Dexterity | 
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Dexterity herein 15 beyond all our Gardners perfor- 
mances; and it our Parterre excels theirs,they exceed 
15 in their Kitchin Garden. 

Tho? this Subje&t, common in it ſelf and not worth 


your notice, yields no great Rarity, I cannot forbear 


{veaking of a kind of Onions which I have ſeen ; they 
do not feed like ours; but towards the Jatter end of 
the Seaſon their Leaves bear ſome ſmall Filaments, in 
the midſt of which is a white Onion like that in the 
Ground. This does 1n time produce its Leaves, and 
thoſe a like Head, and ſo on, which grow leſs and 
ſhorter as they are farther from the Ground; the 
Dimenſions are ſo juſt, and the Proportions fo 
exat, that one would think them Artificially done ; 
and it ſeems as if nature were minded to ſhew us that 
even Sporting, it can exceed the Skill of the niceſt 
Artift, 

If what has been written of what they call Per 
were true, it would be a great wonder. Ir is a 
kind of Lenufar, that grows under Water, whoſe 
Root 1s faltned to a white Matter covered with a red 
Skin, that divides it ſelf into ſeveral Hezaus, which 
when freſh, taſte like a ſmall Nut. 1 have been aiſu- 
red that it has this Property, that it ſoftens Braſs, and 
as it were renders 1t eatable, it a piece of the Metal 
be put into the Mouth with one of this Piant. 

This ſeemed the {tranger to me, becauſe the Juice 
which iſſues from ic is very mild and cooling, and 
not endued with any of tho!e Corrofive qualicies which 
ſeem neceſſary to work fuch an Efteft. As ſoon as 
we were arrived at Fiazzt cheou , where this Perſe is 
much eaten, we had the Curiolity to engi1ire into 
the truth of it ; and to that purpoſe took a piec2 of 
their Money, which was made of a very brittle fort 
of Molten Braſs, and wrapt it up in a ſlice of this 
Root. One of us who had ftronzer Teeth than the 
reſt, broke it into ſeveral pieces, which the others, 
H 4 loath 
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loath to ſtrain their Jaws , had not been able to do; 


But theſe broken pieces were as hard as ever, which ' 
made us think that the Root had indeed no other Vir. | 
cue then chat by being wraptup round theBraſfs it ſaved. 


his Teech ; which a piece of Leather might have 
done as well. We oiten repeated the Experiment at 
Kiahin, but with no better ſucceſs; fo true it is that 
theſe mighty Wonders ſhould be heard twice, before 
they are once believed. | | 

'Tho' China were not of it ſelf ſo fruitful a Coun- 
ty as | have repreſented it , the Canals which are 
cur thro? jt, were alone ſufhcient to make it ſo. Bur 
beſides their great uſefulneſs in that, and the way of 
Trade, they add alſo much Beauty to it. They are 
generally of a clear, deep and running Water, tha 
glides ſo ſoftly, chat it can ſcarce be perceived.There 


15 one uſually in every Province , which 1s to it in: 


ſtead of a Road, and runs between two Banks, built 
up with flat courſe Marble Stones , bound together 
by others which are let into them , in the ſame man- 
ner as We uſe to faſten our ſtrong wooden Boxes at 
the Corners. | | y 


So little Care was taken, during the Wars, to pre 
ſerve Works of Publick Uſe, that this, tho! one of che 


Nobleſt in the Empire, was ſpoiled in ſeveral place, 


which is a great pity ; for they are of no little uſe, 


och co keepin the Waters of theſe Canals, and for 
thoſe to walk on who drag the Boats along, Beſide: 
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theſe Cawleys they have the conveniency of a great | 


many Bridges for the Communication of the oppo- 
tice Shoars; fome are of three, ſome five, and ſome 
ſeven Arches, the middlemoſlt being always extraor- 


dinary high, that the Boats may go through without 


pucting. down their Maſts. Theſe Arches are built 


with large pieces of Stone or Marble, and very well 


iramed, the Supporters well fitted, and che Piles fo 
{mall chat one would think them at a diſtance to hang 
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| ja the Air. Theſe are frequently met with, not be- 


ing far aſunder, and the Canal being ſtrait, as they 
uſually are, it makes a Proſpective at once ſtately and 
agreeable. | 

\ This great Canal runs out into ſmaller ones on ei- 
ther ſide, which are again ſubdivided into ſmall Ri- 
valets,that end at fome great Town or Village. Some- 
times they diſcharge themſelves into ſome Lake or 
great Pond, out of which all the adjacent Country is 
watered. So that theſe clear and plentiful Streams, 
embelliſhed by ſo many fine Bridges, bounded by ſuch 
neat and convenient Banks, equally diſtributed into 
fuch vaſt Plains, covered with a numberleſs multi- 
tude of Boats and Barges, and crowned (if I may uſe 
the Expreflion) with a prodigious number of Towns 
and Cities, whole Ditches it fills, and whole Streets 
je forms, does at once make that Country the moſt 
Fruicful and the moſt Beautijul in the World. 

Surpriſed and as it were aſtoniſhed at ſo Noble a 
Sight, I bave ſometimes bore a ſecret Envy to China 
in Europe's behalf, which muſt own that it can boaſt 
nothing in that kind co be compared to the former. 
What would it be then, if that Art which in the 
wildeſt and moſt unlikely Places has raiſed magnif- 
cent Palaces, Gardens and Groves, had been employ- 
ed in that rich Land, to which Nature has been la- 
viſh of her moſt precious Gifts, 

The Chineſe ſay their Country was formerly totally 
overflowed, and that by main Labour they drained 
the Water by cutting it a way thro' theſe uſeful Ca- 
nals. If chis be true, I cannot enough admire at once 
the Boldneſs and Induſtry of their Workmen who 
have thus made great Artificial Rivers, and of a kind 
of a Sea, as it were created the moſt Fertile Plains in 
the World. 

It will ſcarce be believed, that Men ſo ignorant in 
the Principles of Phyſicks, and the Art of — 
S2. x 1 Et / co 
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could bring ſuch a Work as that to Perfection ; yet | 
it is certain that theſe Canals are natural. For they 
are uſually ſtrait, the Diſtribution is equal and order. 
ly ; there are Flood- gates made for the Rivers to let 
in their Water at, and others co let it out when they 
are too full ; ſo that it cannot be doubted but that 
the Chineſe are only beholding to cheir own Induſtry 
for that great Conveniency. 

Among all thoſe Canals in the Southern Provinces, 
one above the reſt is called the Great Canal, becauſe i: 
goes thro' the whole Country irom Canton , which 
lyes Southwards to Pekin , ſituated in the moſt Nor: 
therly parts of the Empire. You muſt only travel a 
ſhort days Journey by Land to croſs the Hill Mozlin, 
that does on one fide bound the Province of Kianj, 
From this Mountain iſſue two Rivers ; one runs South: 
wards to the Sea, -and the other Northwards as far as 
the River of Nankin, whence by the yellow River, ani 
ſeveral Canals, you may proceed by Warer to the ve 
ry Mountains of Tartary. 

But, by reaſon in this huge Extent of Ground, « 
above four hundred Leagues in length , the Earth « 
not Level, or, hath not a Deſcent proportionable to 
the Emanation of the Waters, it was neceſlary to {ct 
a great number of Sluices awork. They call them 
fo in the Relations, notwithſtanding they be much 
diffzrent from ours. They are Water-falls, and as it 
were certain Torrents, that are precipitated from on: 
Canal into another, more or leſs rapid, according to 
the difference of their Level : Now,to caule the Bark 
to aſcend,they make ule of a great Company of Men, 
who are maintained for that purpoſe near the Sluice 
Atter they have drawn Cables to the right and leic to. 
lay hold of the Bark, in ſuch a manner that it canna 
eſcape from them ; they have ſeveral Capſtans, by 
the help of which they raile it by little and little, by 
the main force of their Arms, till ſuch time as ic be * 
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the upper Canal, in a Condition to continue its 
Voyage whither it is bound. This ſame Labour iste- 
dious,toilſome,and exceeding dangerous. They would 
be wonderfully ſurpriſed, ſhould they behold with what 
eafineſs one Man alone,who opens and ſhuts the Gates 
of our Sluices, makes the longeſt and heavieſt laden 
Barks ſecurely to aſcend and deſcend. 

] have obſerved in ſome Places in China, where the 
Waters of two Canals or Channels have no Commu- 
nication together ; yet for all that, they make the 
Boats to paſs from the one to the other,notwithſtand- 
ing the Level may be different above fifteen Foot : 
And this is the way they go to work. At the end of 
the Canal they have built a double Glacz, or ſloping 
Bank of Free-ftone, which uniting at the Point, ex- 
tends it ſelf on both ſides up to the Surface of the 
Water. When the Bark is in the lower Channel chey 
hoiſt it up by the help of ſeveral Capſtanes to the 
plane of the firſt Glacs, fo far, till being raifed tothe 
Point, it falls back again by its own weight along the 
ſecond Glacs, into the Water of the upper Channel, 
where it skuds away during a pretty while,like an Ar- 
row out of a Bow ; and they make it deſcend after 
the ſame manner proportionably.I cannot imagine how 
theſe Barks, being commonaly very long and heavy 
Laden, eſcape being ſplit in the middle, when they 
are poiſed in the Air upon this Acute Angle ; tor, con- 
fidering that length, the Lever muſt needs make a 
[trange effe&t upon it ; yet do I not hear of any ill 
Accident happen thereupon. I have paſt a pretty 
many times that way, and all the Caution they take, 
when they have a mind to go aſhoar, 1s, to tye ones 
felf faſt ro ſome Cable for fear of being toſt from 
Prow to Pop. 

We meet with no ſuch Sluices in the Grand Canal, 
becauſe the Emperor's Barks , that are aslarge as our 
Frigots, could not be raiſed by force of Arm, nay; 
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and would infallibly be ſplit in the Fall, all the diffi 
culry conſiſts in aſcending back again upon theſe Tor. 
rents, of which I have ſpoken ; yet this is what the 
perform lucceflively, tho? not without ſome Trouble 
and Expence. 

The Canal to fail upon, was neceſlary for the 
Tranſportation of Grain and Stuffs , which they 
fetch from the Southern Provinces to Pekin. There 
are, if we may give Credit to the Chineſes, a Thou- 
ſand Barks, from Eighty to an Hundred Tun, that 
make a Voyage once a year, all of them Freighted 
for che Emperor, without counting thoſe of particular 
Perſons, whoſe number is infinite. When theſe pro. 
digious Fleets ſer out, one would think they carry the 
Tribute of all the Kingdoms of the Eaf, and that 
one of theſe Voyages alone was capable of ſupplying 
all Zartary where-withal to Subſiſt for ſeveral years; 
yet for all that Pekin alone hath the benefit of it ; and 
it would be as good as nothing, did not the Province 
contribute beſides co the Maintenance of the Inhabi- 
tants of that vaſt City, 

The Chineſes are not only content to make Channels 
for the Convenience of Travellers, but they do alſo 
dig many others to catch the Rain-water, wherewith 
they water the Fields in time of Drought , more e& 
ſpegially in the Northera Provinces. During the 
whole Summer, you may ſee your Country Peo- 
ple buſied in raiſing this Water into abundance 
of ſmall Ditches, which they contrive acroſs the 
Fields. In other places they contrive great Re- 
ſervatories of Turf, whoſe Bottoin is raiſed above 
the Level of the Ground about ic, to ſerve them in 
Caſe of Neceflicy. Beſides that , they have every 
where in Chenſe and Chanſs, tor want of Rain, certaih 
Pics from Twenty to an Hundred foot deep., from 
which they draw Water by an incredible Toil. Now 
it by chance they meet with a Spring of Water, oY 
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worth obſerving how cunningly they husband it; 
they Suſtain it by Banks in the higheſt places; chey 
turn it here and there an Hundred different ways, 
that all the Country may reap the benefit of it ; chey 
divide ic, by drawing it by degrees , according as e- 
very one hath occaſion for it, inſomuch that a ſmall 
Rivulet, well managed, does ſometimes produce the 
Fertility of a whole Province. 

The Rivers of China are no leſs conſiderable then 
its Canals, there are two eſpecially, which the Rela- 
tions have made famous. "The firſt is called Kiam or 
Yamge, which they commonly Tranſlate the Son of 
the Sea : But I am afraid they are miſtaken ; for the 
Letter the Chineſes uſe for to write Nam is different 
from that which ſignifies the Sea,altho*” the Sound and 
Pronunciation may have ſome Afﬀfinity : Amongſt ſe- 
veral ſignifications that this Letter may have, zhat 
which they gave it in former times makes for our 
purpoſe. Under the Reign of the Emperor Yon it 
ſignified a Province of China, limitted by this River 
on the North; and it is ſomewhat probable that they 
gave this ſame Nameto the River, becauſe that Prince 
drain'd all the Water that overflow'd the whole Coun- 
ery Into 10. 

This Floud takes its riſe in the Province of Nennan, 
croſſes the Provinces of Soutchouen, Houquam, and 
Nankin ; and after it hath watered four Kingdoms 
far and wide for 400 Leagues together,it diſimbogues 
into the Eaſt-Sea over againſt the Iſle of Tgoummim, 
caſt up at ics Mouth by the Sands which it carries a- 
long with it ; the Chineſes have a Proverb amongſt 
them that ſays, The Sea hath no 
bounds and the Kiam bath no bottom*. * Hai vou pim: 
And, in truth, in ſome places there Fam vou ti. 

15 none to be found ; in others they 

pretend there is Two or Three hundred Fathom wa- 

ter. I am nevertheleſs perſwaded that their _ 
thac 
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| that carry not above Fifty or Sixty Fathom Cord a | 
0 4 longeſt, never had the Curioſity to Sound ſo deep af 
08 Three hundred Fathom ; and the impoſhibility of! 

WA finding the bottom with their ordinary Plummet, i; 

(ii ſufficient, in my opinion, to incline them to fuch like 
Hy perboly's. 

I have many times ſailed upon this River ;5 I hare 
moreover taken a diligent account of ies Courſe and 
Breadth from Nankin, tothe Mouth of another River, 
into which Men enter to purſue the way to Canto, 
It is off of Nankin Thirty Leagues from the Sea, 2 
little half League broad ; the Paſlage along it i 
come dangerous ; and becomes more and more inf 
mous every day tor its Shipwracks. In its Courke,, 
which is exceeding rapid, it forms a great number of 
Iſles, all of them very beneficial to the Province, by 
reaſon of that mulritude of Bull-raſhes Ten or Twelve 
f (APE foot high that it produceth, ſerving for Fuel to all the 
1 BOAR Cities thereabouts ; for they have ſcarce Wood « 
\l 4 ERROR nough for Buildings and Ships. "They yield a great 
Revenew, and the Emperor draws conſiderable Du: 
ties from them. 

i 1 POPE The River which the Torrents of the Mountains 
f +; [LOR do ſometimes ſwell extraordinarily, grow ſo rapid, 
{1 OR that many times they bear away the Ifles with them, 
or leſſen them by the half ; and for the fame reaſon 
\ 11 "FO form other new ones in ſome other place; and one 
Wall! cannot but admire to ſee them change place in fuch a 
| thore time, juſt as if by diving, they had paſt under. 
Water from one place to another ; that does not al- 
ways come to paſs : But there is obſerved ſuch con- : 
fiderable Change every year, that the Mandarins leaft 
they ſhould be miſtaken, get them to be meaſured c- 
very Three years, .to augment, or diminiſh the Im- 
poits and Duties, according. to the Condition they 
are found to be in, 
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The ſecond River of China is called FHoamho , as 
mpch as to ſay, The yellow River, becauſe th! Earth 
it lweeps away with it, eſpecially in tim2s of yreat 
Rains, give it that Colour. I have ſeen a great ma- 
ny others, whoſe Waters at certain Seafons of che 
year, are fo over-charged with ſlime,and ſo groſs and 
thick, that they rather reſemble Torrents of Mud, 
than real Rivers. The Hoamhe takes its ſource at the 
Extremity of the Mountains that bound the Province 
of Soutchouen in the Weft : From thence it thiows it 
{]f into Tartary, where it flows for ſome time all a- 
long the great Wall, at which it re-enters China be- 
eween the Province of Chanſe and Chenſi, After that 
it waters the Province of Honan ; and when it hath 
run croſs one part of the Province of Nankin, and 
flowed above Six hundred Leagues into the Land , it 
diſimbogues at length into the Eaſt-Sea, not far from 
the Mouth of Kiam. TI have croſt it, and coaſted ic 
in divers places ; 1t is every where very broad and ra- 
pid, yet neither deep nor navigable, to Ipeak of. 

This River hath in former times cauſed great Deſo- 
lation in China, and they are ſtill forced to this very 
day to keep up the Waters in certain places by long 
and ſtrong Banks, which notwithſtanding does nor 
exempt the Cities thereabouts from Apprehenſions of 
Inundation. So likewile have they been careful, in 
the Province of Horan, the Ground lying very low 
thereabouts, to ſurround the greateſt part of the Ci- 
ties, about a Mile from the Walls, with a Terrace , 
caſed wich Turf, to prevent being ſurpriſed by Acci- 
dents and Caſualties in caſe the Bank be broken, as 
happened about Fifty two years ago. For the Empe- 
ror, endeavouring to force a Rebel (who, for along 
time Jaid cloſe Siege to the City of Henan) to draw 
off, cauſed one part of the Banks to be broken Jown, 
thereby to drown the adverſe Army. Burt the Relief 
he atforded the City proved more fatal than — 
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of tne Beſjegers would have been ; the whole Pro- 
vince almoſt was laid under Water,together with ma: 
ny Cities, and abundance of Villages, above Three 


hundred thouſand Perſons drowned in the Metropoe. | 


——_—_ 
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lis, amongſt whom were ſome of our Miffionarie,, | 


who at that time had a numerous Flock of Chriſtians; 
there they, and their Church loſt their Lives. 

The Low Country ever ſince is become a kind of 
a Marſhor Lake ; not but that they have ſome de- 
ſign to repair this loſs, but the Undertaking 1s difk- 
culc and very expenſive. The Sovereign Court that 
takes care of Publick Works, importuned the Emperor 
more than once to ſend Father YVerbies# thither, and 
peradventure,that Prince would have conſented there. 


to at laſt, but he diſcovered that the Mandarins made 


uſe of this pretence, to remove the Father at a di- 
ſtance from Court , and that their Deſign was to en- 
gape him in a difficult Enterpriſe, that was enough to 
deſtroy him; or out of which he could never have 
diſintangled himſelf with any honour. 

There is to be ſeen in China abundance of other Ri. 
vers leſs Famous, but yet more Commodious for Com- 
merce and Trade. | 

Since they afford nothing uncommon, it would be to 
abuſe your Patience, Sir, to deſcend to the Particu- 
lars. As to what concerns Fountains, it were to be 
wiiht there were more of them, and better. 'Tis cer- 
eain that their uſual Waters are not good, which, per- 
haps, hath obliged the Inhabitants , eſpecially in the 
Southern Provinces, to drink it always warm ; but 
becauſe warm Water isunpalatable and nauſeous,they 
bethought themſelves of putting ſome Leaves of aTree 


to it, to give it a Guſto, Thoſe of Tea ſeemed to be 


the beſt,” and fo they frequently make uſe of it, 
It may be alſo that God Almighty,whoſeProvidenct 
bath ſo univerſally provided for the Wants of his Peo- 
ple, and if I may be bold to ſay it, for thetr Delight 
a 
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2nd Pleaſure, would not deprive China of that which 
is neceſlary to Life ; ſo that tor to Supply the Defeat 
of Wells and Fouuncains, which the Natvre oi che 
Ground hath inade every where falt and brackith, he 
hath beea pleaſed to produce that Species of a parti- 
cular Tree in abundance, whoſe Leaves ſ-rve not on- 
ly to purge the Waters from their noxious Qualities, 
but alſo ro make chem whollome and plicaſanrt. 

We are aſſured thar there is co be jound in Ch:z4 
amongit Fountains, ſeveral rhat ſuffer Flux and Re- 
flux as regularly, as the Sea doth , whether it be that 
they have ſome Communication with the Ocean by 
cercain Subrerraneous Conveyances, and Conduits, ur 
whether ic be in paſſing through certain Earths, they 
are impregnated with Salts and Spirits apt to caule this 
Fermentation, T leave others to determine. 

Since IT have begun to ſpeak of the different Wa- 
ters of China, I cannot paſs over in Silence the Lakes 
and Ponds that areevery where almoſt to be ſeen in 
all the Provinces. Thole that are produced in Win- 
ter by the Torrents from the Mountains, lay walte 
the Fields, and render the whole Country during 
Summer, barren, ſandy, and full of Flints. Thoſe 
that ariſe from Springs are abounding in Fiſh, and 
yield a conſiderable Revenew to the Emperor Þy the 
Salt they afford. There is one of them amongſt the 
reſt, if T be not miſtaken it is in Chayſ, in the mid- 
dle whereof appears a ſmall Iſland, where People di- 
vert themſelves , during the exceflive Hear, to fprin- 
kle Water all over. There is made io a little while, 
a Cruſt of a certain Salt very white, and of a pleafanc 
Scent, which they continue al! the Summer long, with 
that Succels, that the Salt would be ſufficienr tor the 
whole Province, if it were as Salt as that of tlie Sea; 
=_ commonly maks uſe of it to Seaſon Meat witt.- 
al. 
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Altho' I have not ſeen all thoſe famous Lakes in 
China, whereunto Hiſtorians aſcribe ſo many Mirz- 
cles, yet ſhall I relate ſomething, which I do not care 
to warrant for Goſpel ; which nevertheleſs, will lx | 
you uncerſtand the Genizs of the Country, where 
People lo eaſily give Credit to what ſeems moſt in. 
credible, 

In the Province of Fokien there is ove whoſe Wate: 
15 green, and changes Iron into Copper. They hare 
built a Palace upon the Banks of another not far 6. 
ſtant from the former, in an Apartment of which one 
hears the ringing of Bells every time Heaven threz- 
tens a Storm. There are Waters in the Province 
Canton that change Colour every year,in Summer zn 
in Winer, they are very clear ; in Autumn they tur. 
blue, but of ſuch a fine blue, that People make uſe 0 
it to dye Stuffs. 

In that place is to bs ſeen a Mountain full 
Caverns,whoſe very Aſpect is very terrible, in whic! 
is found a Lake of that Nature, that if cone throw: 
Stone into it, one may hear a noiſe like Thunder; 
ſometime after there ariſeth a groſs Miſt, which in. 
mediately diſſolves into Water. 

But the moſ} famous of them all, is, that of tht 
Province of fammnan. The Chineſes would make yo! 
believe that this Lake came all on the ſudden, duriry 
an Earthquake that ſwallowed up all the County 
with us Inhabitants: This was a juſt Judgment upa. 
them for their wickedneſs, for they were very dill 
lute Livers. Of all that were there at that time, ther! 
was but one Child that was ſaved, which they foun' 
in the middle of the Lake born up upon a piece 0 
Wood. 

In the Iſle of Hainan, belonging to China, there! 
2 fort of Water, whether it be Lake or Fountain, | 
know not, that petrifies Fiſh. I my ſelf have broug}/ 
over Crawfiſh, that preſerving their intire Natur; 
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Figure, are fo far changed into Stone, that the Cliws 


and Body of them are very hard, very ſolid, and lit- 


tle differing from Stone, The Wonders of Na:ure 
are not ſo far particular to China, but the like may 
be met with elſewhere ;z and if one does not credit 
all the Chizeſes relate, it is not becauſe there is ſome. 
times no foundation for their Stories: But becauſe 
they have ſomewhat of the Air of Fable, and Hyper- 
bolical in them, that would make a Man even ſuſpe&t 
their being true. 

[ with with all my heart, Sir, ( that I may not o- 
tit any thing that atly way relates to this Subjea) I 
were able to explain all the kinds of Fiſh that the Ri- 
vers and Lakes furniſh them with, as well as :ho/e that 
aro Caught upon their Coaſts ; but to tell you the 
truth, I am not well enough informed to engage my 
ſelf upon a parcicular Relation of them ; I have (:en, 
a5 far as I can gueſs, all the Fiſh in China, that we 
have in France: I have taken notice of a great many 
others that I did not know, no not ſo much as their 
Names ; that is all I can ſay of it : Beſides that T ſhall 
confirm to you, what poſiibly you may have read in 
the Relations couching the Fiſh they call the Golder 
and Sifver Fiſh that are found in divers Provinces, and 
do afford particular Ornaments in the Courts and 
Gardens of great Perſons. = > 

They are commonly of a fingers length, and of a 
proportionable thickneſs;theMale is ofa moſt delicate 
red, from the head to the middle of the Body, and 
further; the reſt, together with the Tail, is gilded ; 
but with ſuch a glittering,and burniſhe Gold, that our 


real Gildings cannot come near it. The Female 13 


white, its Tail, nay and one part of i:s Body, per- 
:Rtly waſht over with Silver ; the Tail of both of 
them is not even and flat as that of other Filkh , bur 
faſhioned like a Noſegay, thick and long, and gives a 
particular Grace to this pretty Animal, that ſets it 
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off, being beſides perfectly well proportioned, 
Thoſe who would breed them,ought to have prex 

Care, for they are extraordinary tender , and ſen. 

ble of the leaſt Injuries of the Air. They put then 
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into a great Baſin, ſuch as are in Gardens, very deep 


and large ; at the bottom of which they are wont to 
place an Earthen Pot turned upſide down, full 
Holes on the ſides, that they may retire into it when 
itis very hot Weather,and by that means ſheiter them: 
ſelves from the Sun. They likewiſe throw upon the 
Surface of the Water ſome particular Herbs that keey 
always green, and maintain the coolneſs. This Wa. 
ter is (Oo be changed two or three times a Week, ye 
ſo that freſa Water may be put in, according as the 
Baſin is emptied, which muſt never be leit dry. |! 
one be obliged to remove the Fiſh from one aſe to 
another, great care muſt be taken not to touch then 
witiz the Hand ; all thoſe that are touched dye quick 
ly after, or ſhrivel up; you muſt for that purpol: 
make uſe of a little Thred Purſe, faſten'd at the up 
per ead of a wooden Circle, into which they are in 
ſenhibiy ingaged 3 when they are once got-into it 
of themſelves, one muſt take heed of hurting them, 
and be ſure to hold them ſtill in the firſt, which emp- 
ties but ſlowly, and gives time to Tranſport them to 
the other Water. Any great noiſe, as of a Cannon 
or of Thunder, too ftrong a ſmell, too violent a mo- 
tion, are all very hurtful to them, yea,and fometims 
occaſions cheirdying ; as I have obſerved at Sea every 
time they diſcharged the Cannon, or melted Pitc 
and Tar : Befides, they live almoſt upon noching; 
thoſe inſenſible Worms chat are bread in the Water, ot 
that moſt Terreſtrial Parts chat are mixt with it, fut 
fice in a manner to keep them alive. They do, not 


withſtanding, throw in little Balls of Paſt now and 
then ; bur there is nothing better than a Wafer,whict 


ſteep't, makes a kind of Pap, of which they are & 
eream | 
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tream greedy , which indeed is very proportion:-- 
ble to their natural Delicacy and Tendernefs. In hr 
Countries they multiply very much, provid2d care 
be taken to remove their Eggs , which iwim upon 
the Water, which the Fiſh mott commanly eat: They 
place chem in a particular Yafe expoſed to the Sun, 
and there they preſerve them till the heat hatcheth 
them ; the Fi:h come out of a black colour, which 
ſome of chem keep ever after, but is changed by lit- 
tle and little in other Colours, into Red, White, Gold, 
and Silver, according to their different Kind : The 
Gold and Silver begins at the extremity of the Tail, 
and expand themſelves ſomewhat more or leſs, ac- 
cording to their particular Diſpoſition. 

All this, Sir, and other Marvels of the Univerſe, 
makes us acknowledge the Finger of God every 
where, who for our ſakes hath emb<clliſhed the World 
many thouſand ways. He is not only content to en- 
lighten the Heavens, and enrich the Earth, but de- 
ſcends into the Abyſles, into the very Waters ; he 
hath left ſome Footſteps of his profound Wiſdom, and 
not to mention thoſe prodigious Monſters, that ſeem 
to be made to aſtoniſh Nature, he hath likewiſe crea- 
ted thoſe wonderful Fiſh I but now deſcribed, which, 
a5 little as they are, yet by their fingular Beauty are 
the Subject of our Admiration, and furniih us with 
ſome faint 1ea's of the Greatneſs of the wile Crea- 
tor. 

Here I preſent you, Sir, in a Compendium, the 
Draught, and as ic were the Map of that Country, 
which I deſign'd to give you ſome knowledge ot ; 
theſe are but the outfide, and if I may lo ſay, but the 
Body of that Empire , whoſe Soul and Spiric is di- 
(perſt chrough irs Inhabitants. Peradventure, when 
you ſhall have read what I have writ to you abour ir, 
you will be apt to enquire what People they be who 
are ſo happy as to receive the greateſt, faireſt, and 

| F3 moſt 


rot fertile Portion of the Earth for their Inheritance; 
ſuch a Land, ina word , that it wants nothing to 
make it a real Land of Promiſe, but to be Cultivated 
ty Gad's People, and inhabiced by true Iſraelites in- 
Leed. If we had nothing, as the Hebrews had, but 
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the Red-Sea and Wilderneſs to go through, probably |. 
Forty years might ſuffice to bring it under SubjeRicn | 


tothe Goſpel: But that vaſt Extent of Seas , thoſe 
infinite and unpracticable Land Journeys, that were 
capable of putting a ſtop to Moſes and the Prophets , do 
allay the Zeal of the Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
eſſen che number of his New Apoſtles. 


' Oh! that I could, as the Hebrews did, whom Ms | 


{es ſent to diſcover the Promiſed Land , repreſent the ! 


immenſe Richneſs, and moſt precious Harveſt that 


China promiſes to the Labourers in the Vineyards, we 


have hopes that probably the proſpe&t of ſuch an 
bundant Crop, might in time prevail with all Eurg: 
to come and reap it : Art leaſt, I hope that my Teſt: 
mony willnot be inſignificant,and that the more than 
ordinary Zeal of the ſmall Company of Miflionaris: 


that ſhall ſucceed me, will make amends for the valt | 
Number of hoſe which ſuch a vaſt Empire might d | 


mand. I am, with all the reſpect imaginable, 


S I R, 
Tou woſe bumble 


and moFt affeFione Servant | 
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To the Marquis de ToRs1,Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Of the peculiar Charafter of the Chineſe 
Nation,its Antiquity, Nobility, Manners, 
and its good and bad Qualities 


My Lord, 
O ta in the Employment wherewith the King 


hath honoured you, and which you do alrea- 
dy diſcharge with ſo much Wiſdom , nothing 
can contribute more to promote you to that high 
picch of Perfe&tion, that all Europe expedts from you, 
than the exat Knowledge of the Manners and Genius 
of Foreigners, I made account that by ordering me to 
write to you concerning the Empire of China,you did 
particularly deſire to learn what was the Genus of its 
lahabitants. 
lt is true, that to judge of the future by preceding 
Reigns, ſuch Informations would perhaps ſtand you 
In no ſtead, Hitherto France hath had nothing to do 
with that People, and Nature ſeems not to have pla- 
cd them at ſuch a diſtance Co only intirely 
L 4 9 
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fate them from our Intereſts. But under the & 


"ca of Lewes rtheGreat, for whom Nature her ſelf | 
hith fo otren changed her Laws, is there any thing | 
impolſible ? Nay, will not Heaven, which ſeems, | 
have employed all Nations to make him Renowned, ! 


eblipe China, as proud and haughty as it 1s, to Con- 
tribute ſomething to his Glory ? 

It is, ac-ording to all Human Probability, under 
your tiniftry, My Lord, that we fhall behold the 
molt flouriſhing and mighty Empire of the We#?, u- 
nits ic ſelf with the moſt puiſſane Realm in all 
Ew ops, And periaps, it it had not been tor this fa- 
tal \War, the dire Conlequences of which have made 
therielves be ftelr as far as the Extremitiesof the Uni- 
ver's, you wouli ee this have given Audience to the 
Er oys ot a Prince, who never acknowledged any v- 


ther Sovereign beſides himſelf in the World. This 


Negotiation, fo glorious for you, and ſo much con- 


ducing to the Eitabliſkment of Religion, which the | 
Iniguity of the Times hath hicherco interrupted, may | 


be hereafter ſet afoot againg and it is on purpoſe to 
diſpoſe and incline you to the ſame, that I preſume 


F: 
LG 
r 
p 
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to take the liberty, My Lord, to let you underſtand | 
the Character of thoſe who are to be employed there- | 


1N- 
The Chmeſes are ſo Ancient in the World, that it 


fares with them as to their Original, as wich great | 


Rivers whoſe Source can ſcarce be diſcovered. It is | 


neceſſary for that purpoſe, to look back farther then 


all our Prophane Hiſtories ; and that very Time ob- | 


ſerved by the Vulgar, is not fo long to verifie their 
Chronology. 

[ce is very true, the Vulgar Hiſtory of that Grand 
Monarchy, is not only dubious, but manifeſtly falſe 
beſides, for it computes Forty thouſand years ſince 
the Foundation of the Empire, but that wherein all 


Knowing and Learned Men agree, is ſo much 1n 
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vogue, ſo well circumſtantiated.eftabliſhed by fo con- 
{tant a Tradition, that one cannot call it in queſtion 
among them, without paſling for Ridiculous, and as 
they themſelves expreſs it, for Heretical. 

According to this Hiſtory, which none of their 
Learned Men ever queſtioned, China hath had its 
Kings for above Four thouſand years, that havecon. 
tinued co this preſent Time without any Interruption. 
The ſame Family hath not been always ſeated upon 
the Throne, there hath been Twenty two of them 
ſeverally, that bath produced Two hundred thirty 
ſix Emperors. Several Doctors carry this Monarch 
back Six hundred years higher yet , but, alcho' their 
Opinion be very probable, yet may we nevertheleſs 
ſtick to the firſt. And this is the thing that makes the 
Grandeur and Nobility of this Empire plainly to ap- 
pear,fince Five or Six hundred years, more or lels,does 
not produce any notable diminution in its Antiqui- 
ty. 
Certainly, after all the Inquiries and Examinations 
that have been made into this Chronology, it 1s no 
longer left to cur Liberty to doubt of it , than of the 
Hiſtories that are the moſt authentickly received a- 
mongſt us : And it ought ſo much the rather to be 
believed, foraſmuch as it was incapable of admitting 
any Alteration from Foreigners ; foraſmuch as it was 
always currant amongſt the knowing Men of the 
Country, for true, ſure, and unconteſtable, for ha- 
ving been written in a natural, plain uneitected Stile, 
that carries with it that Air of Verity that ever per- 
Iwades : And becauſe Confucixs, eſteemed for his great 
Capacity, Sincericy and Uprightneſfs, never doubred 
of it ; nay, and did even eſtabliſh his whole Do- 
Qrine thereupon, Five hundred and fifty years before 
the Birth of our Saviour, becauſe his Books are very 
conformable to theHoly Scripture,in reference to the 
Ape of the firſt Men ; for they affure us that Tobs 
| reigned 
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reigned an hundred and fiſty years; Chinnum,an hun. | 
dred and forty ; Hoamti,an hundred and eleven ; Yay, | 
an hundred and eighteen, and fo for the reſt, always 
decreaſing, conformable to what Holy Writ teache; | 
us. In a word, the Ecliples obſerved at that time, 
muſt needs happen in effect ; which they could nat 
know, but by obſervation, and notby any Calculati- 
ons that were not extant enough : All this perſwades 
us that there is lictle certainty in the Prophane Hiſto- 
ry of the World, if we can reaſonably doubt of that 
of China. 

In a word, this Empire was involved in the Com- 
mon Fate of all others, whoſe Origin is ſtill lictle con- 
ſiderable. It ſeems probable that the Children, or 
Grand children of Noah, diſperſt themſelves into 4- 
fra, and at length penitrated as far as this part of Ch; 
a, that is moſt Weſterly ; which is called at this day 
Chanſ; and Chenſj, They lived at the beginning in 
Families, and the Kings were Fathers,to whom a lon 
continuance of years, abundance of Flocks, and other 
Country Paſtoral richneſs added fome author ity, 

Fobi was the firſt that laid the Foundation of the 
Monarchy ; his Wiſdom, Diſcretion, his good Mo- 
rals, Power, and Reputation , which his great Age 
had acquired him, made them give ear to him, as to 
an Oracle : He regulated all Private, as well as Po- | 
litick and Religious Matters ; infomuch that the State 
became in a very flouriſhing Condition in a ſhort time, | 
his Subjes poſſeſſed the Province of Honan at firſt, 
and fome years after all the Lands and Territories 
that are extended as far as the South Sea. 

Ic is probable that the Chineſes , from their very o- 
riginal, did look upon themſeives as ſomething more 
than other Men, like to thoſe Princes, who as ſoon 
as they are born, diſcover a certain natural loftinels 
that ever diſtinguiſheth them from the Vulgar. Whe- | 
ther it was that the neighbouring Kingdoms were | 
we | a Bike, EY barbarovs 
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barbarous, Or inferiour to them in point of Wiſdom, 
1 don't know ; but at that very time they laid down 
a Maxim of State amongſt themſelves,7o have no Com- 
merce with Foreigners and Strangers, but juſt ſo much as 


ſhould be neceſſary to recerve their Homages. Neither did 


they court and ſeek after theſe Badges of Sovereignty 
out of a Spirit of Ambition, but whereby to have an 
occaſion to preſcribe to other People of the World 
Laws and Conſtitutions of periect Government. 

So that when any one amongſt their Tributaries 
failed to appear at the time appointed , they did not 
oblige him by open Force to ſubmit, but on the con- 
trary had Compaſiion on him. hat do we boſe by it , 
ſay they, f he ſtill remain barbarous * ſince be # (o averſe 
to Wiſdom, he need; to blame no body but himſelf as often 
as he ſhall fail im bis Duty through Paſſion or Blind= 
neſs. 

0 grave Policy acquired the Chzneſes ſo great a 
Reputation, that throughout all the Indzes, all Tartary 
and Perſia lookt upon them as the Oracles of the 
World ; yea, and the People of Fapan had ſuch an 
high Conceit of them, that when St. Xawzer brought 
the Faith amongſt them ( altho' Chima at that time 
came ſhort of her priſtine Probity ) one of the great 
Reaſons they objected againſt the good Man,was, That 
a Nation fo Wile, fo intelligent, had not yet embra- 
ced it. 

' But this piece of Policy that induced them to dif- 
terence themſelves from others, which at firſt might 
probably be a profitable Maxim , degenerated atcer- 
wards into Pride. They lookt upon themſelves as a 
choſen ele& People, that Heaven had produced in the 
Center of the Univerſe to give them a Law ; a Peo- 

le only capable to Inſtrud , Civilize , and Govern 
Nations, They fanſied other Men but as Dwarfs, 
and pitiful Monſters, that had been the Out-caſts in- 
lo the Extremities of the Earth, asthe Droſs and Off: 
aj +1 | | I ESE | PO ee is ſcouring 
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ſcouring of Nature ; whereas the Chineſes placed in 
the middle of the World, had alone received from 


God Almighty, a rational Form and Shape, anda : 
true Size. Their Ancient Maps are filled with ſuch | 


like Figures, and a great many Emblems apt to in- 
ſpire that Diſdain they ſhew'd of all Mankind. 

But perceiving the Europeans inſtructed in all forts 
of Sciences, they were ſtrucken with Aſtoniſhment, 
How can it poſſibly be, laid they, that a People ſo far re- 
mote from us, ſhould have any Wit or Capacity ? They have 
never peruſed our Books ; they were never modelled by our 
Laws, and yet they ſpeak, diſcourſe , and argue arigbt as 
we do. | 

Our Workmanſhip , as Stuffs , Clocks, Watches, 
Mathematical Inſtruments, and ſuch like Curioſities, 
ſurpiiſed them ſtill more ; for they imagined that dex- 
trous and expert Artificers were no where to be met 
with but in China. Then they began to underſtand 
that we wers not ſo barbarous zs they imagined ; and 
ſaid in a joking way, Ie ſuppoſed all other People blind, 
and that Nature bad beſtowed Eyes apon none but Chine- 
ſes : that is not univerſally true, if the E:ropeans do not 
ſee [o clearly as we, they have at leaſs one Eye apiece. 

{ have taken notice of ſome Frenchmen to moved at 
this ridiculous Vanity, that ty were not Maſters of 
their Pa{ſion ; they wouid poſlibly have done better 
to have laught at it ( at leait the Chizc/es Geferve Ex- 
Cul) till that time, they had ſeen none but Indians 
and Tartars, and they beheld the Feſt at a diſtance, 
as w2 at preſent bzhold the Terra 4uſtralis Incognita, 
and Forcits of Canada: Now if at 3oo Leagues di 
itance tiom Quebec we fourid Iroguian Mathematict- 
ans, cr Learned Alkoykins, that could diſcover to us 


a New Philoſophy, more clear, comprehenſive, and ; 


more perte& than ours, we ihould be no leſs blame- 
worthy than the Chineſes, for preferring our ſelves to 
that People, and for having hitherto termed them 
Barbarians. Abating 
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Abating this Pride, you muſt confeſs that the Chz- 
veſe Nation hath been endued with ra;e Qualities 3 
with a great deal of Polireneſs in practiſing the 
World, with great Senſe and Regularity in their Bu- 
fineſs, with much Zeal for the Publick Good , True 
and Juſt Idea's of Government, with a Genzz, mean 
indeed as to Speculative Sciences, but yer right and 
ſure in Morality, which they have always preſerved 
very conformable to Reaſon. 

The People principally applied themlſeives to the 
Education of Children in their Families ; they e- 
ſteemed Agriculture above all other things;:they were 
Lahorious to excels, loving and underſtancing Com- 
merce and Trading pericctly well. Judges and Go- 
vernors of Cities affected an outfide Gravity, Sobrie- 
ty at their Tables, Moderation in Houſe-keeping,and 
Equity in all their Judgments, that gain'd the Love 
and Reſpect from all the People in general. The 
Emperor placed his Happineſs in nothing more than 
to procure it for his Subjects, and lookt upon himſelf 
not ſo much a King of a Grand State, as a Father of 
a Numerous Family. 

This Character of China, My Lord, that I have gi- 
ven you, is not flattering, but faithiu ly deduced trom 
is own Hiſtory, that furn'!tes 1:5 with an ininite 
number of Examp(2 cf the con.picuous Wiſdom chat 
hath been ſo long che Soul that informs its Govern- 
ment. *Tis true inve<cd, the Civil Wars, the Weak, 
or Wicked Kings and Foreign Dominion, have from 
time to time diſturbed this goodily Order : Burt be it 
that the Fundamental Laws of the Srate were excel- 
lent, or that the People from their Cradles were in- 
dued with happy Diſpolicions, is not material ; butic 
15 moſt certain, theſe Fatal and Troubleſom Intervals 


did not long continue ; if ſo be they were but never 
(ollittle left to their own diſpoſal , they took to their 
former Conduct again : And we lee at this very day, 


in 
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in the midſt of Corruption, which the Domeſtich | 
Troubles and Commerce with Tartars have intrody. F 
ced, fome Footiteps of their ancient Probity remain. ' 
ing. | 
I do not pretend, My Lord, to enlarge any further 
upon this Subjet. I know very well that it is a: 
Letter that I have the honour co write to you, and 
not a Hiſtory ; beſides, they are about Tranſlating 
into French that Hiſtory which the Chine/es themſelve; 
have left behind them, and I am confident it wil 
pleaſe, by its Novelty and Extraordinary Matters it 
contains. | 

I content my ſelf in this place to draw you out the 
Portraiture of the preſent State of China, in relation | 
to the Manners and Cuſtoms of its People ; I could 
decipher it in a few words, by telling you that they 
live there as we do in Europe. Avarice, Ambition, ' 
and T.ove, bear a great ſtroke in all Tranſactions 
They Cozen and Cheat in Traflick ; Injuſtice reigns 
in Sovereign Courts ; Intrigues bufie both Princes and 
Courtiers. In the mean time Perfons of Quality take 
ſo many meaſures ro conceal Vice; and the Out 
works are fo well guarded, that if a Stranger be not. 
careful to be inſtructed concerning Aftairs to the bot- | 
com, he imagines that every thing is perie&tly well 
regulated. That is the thing wherein the Chineſes re- 
ſemble the Earopeans. Now I will here ſhew you 
wherein they differ from them. Their Countenance 
Air, Language, Diſpoſition, Civilities, Manners and 
Behaviour, are not only different from ours, bur alſo 
Iront thoſe we may obſerve in all other Nations of the 
World. | 

Without doubt, My Lord, you may have taken no- | 
tice that the Figures that are painted upon the Porce- 
Jain Diſhes and Cabinets that come from China ; our 
Pictures in Europe do always flatter ns, but thoſe of 


China make them maimed and ridiculous. They are 
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not ſo ill-favoured as they make themſelves; it istrue, 
they do not agree in the Idea that we frame to our 
ſelves of real Beauty.They would have a Man big,all, 
and groſs ; they would have him have a broad Fore. 
head, Eyes little and flat , a ſhort Noſe, great Ears, 
a Mouth of a midling fize,a long Beard, a black Hair. 
That curious Feature, that lively Aſpe&, that ſtate- 
ly and noble Gate and Deportment the French fo 
much eſteem, does not at all pleaſe them. That is an 
handſome Man that fills an Elbow-Chair, that by his 
Gravity and healthful Conſtitution can make a: good 
huffing Figure. As for their Colour, they are natu- 
rally as fair as we, eſpecially towards the North ; but 
being the Men take no care of themſelves , travel 
much,wear upon their Head nothing but a little Bon- 
net not proper to defend their Face from the Sun- 
beams, they are commonly as Tawny as the Portu- 
pueſe in the Indies : The People allo of the Provinces 
of Canton and Fannon,by reaſon of the exceflive Heat, 
working half naked, are of a Dun Complexion. 

As much as the Men negle& themſelves in this 
particular, ſo much do the Women take all the care 
imaginable to preſerve themſelves. I am not ſure if 
painting be uſual with them; but ſome body told me 
that they rub their Faces every Morning with a ſort 
of white Meal, more fit to terniſh than to inhance 
their Beauty. They have all of them little Eyes,and 
ſhore Noſes, excepting that, they come nothing ſhort 
of Earopean Ladies, but their Modeſty, ſo natural to 
them, dorh infinitely ſer off their Handſomneſs ; a 
little Collar of white Sattin faſtened to a Veſt, keeps 
them light, and covers their Neck all over. Their 
Hands are always hid in long Sleeves ; they tread ſoft- 
ly and gingerly, with their Eyes upon the Ground, 
their Head on one ſide, and a Man would imagine, 
to look on them,that they were a Company of Nuns 
or Devotees by Profeflion, ſet apart, and DING 
:om 
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from the World,only taken up in the Service of God Þ| 
So that it is obſervable, That Cuſtom hath many time; 
mcre power co perplex 2nd trouble the fair Sex, than | 
the moſt auſtere and rigid Vercue : Nay, and it were | 
a thing to be deſired, that Chriſtianicy were able t | 
obtain from Chriftiaa Ladies here, what the Pradtice © 
of the World hath for ſo many Ages inſpired into the # 
Idolatrous Chineſes. 
This Modeſty nevertheleſs does not hinder then | 
from being poſſeſt with Womanith Whimſeys ; the! 
more they are confined, the Jeſs they love Solitude; 
they dreſs themſelves gorgeouſly, and ſpend all the} 
Morning in making themſelves fine, thinking they 
may be ſeen in the day time, altho* peraaps they are | 
not by any one but their own Domeſfiicks. Their | 
Head-drefs, which uſually confiits of ſeveral Locks 
buckled up, interlaced with Flowers of Gold and | 
Silver , is ſomewhat odd. Burt 1 neither can, no | 
will, My Lord , give you a particular Deſcciption of 
it, becauſe I know you do not expect it from me, 
However, I am perſwaded if People ſhould ſee the 
Model of thera in France, they would go near to be 
rempted to quit that extravagant Company of Orna 
ments they uſe, to dreistheir HeaGs a-la-mode de Chi 
neſes. 
The Ladies wear, as Men do, a long Sattin 
Cloath of Gold Veſt, red, blue, or green, according | 
to theic particular Phanſie ; the eider forr habit them | 
ſelves in black, or purple ; they 'wear beſides that, a} 
kind of Surtour, the Sleeves whereof, excream wide, | 
trail upon the Ground , when they have no occaſiot | 
to hold them up. But that which diſtinguiſheth chem 
from all the Women in the World, and does.in 4} 
manner make a particular Species of them, is the lit-| 
tleneſs of their Feer, and here lyes the more eſſential} 
point of their Beauty. Thar is miraculous, and cat-Þ 


not be comprehended; this AﬀeRation proceeds ſome 
tims | 
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times even to that Exceſs that would paſs for Folly ,did 
not an extravagant and ancient Cuſtom ( which in 
the buſineſs of the Mode, evermore prevails over the 
moſt natural 1des's) oblige them to tollow the Streams, 
and comply with che Cuſtom of che Country. 

So ſoon as ever the Girls are born, the Nurſes take 
care to tye their Feet extream hard for fear of grow- 
ing ; Nature that ſeems to be diſpoſed for this Tor- 
ment, does more eafily buckle to it than one could 
imagine; nay,one does not perceive that their Healch 
is impairedthereby. Their Shoes of Sattin, embroi- 
dered with Gold, Silver, and Silk, are extraordinary 
neat ; and tho? chzy be very little, yet do they ſtudy to 
let them be ſeen as they walk; for walk they do(which 
one would not be apt to believe) and would walk 
all day long by their good will, it chey had liberty 
to go abroad. Some have been perſwaded that it was 
an Invention of the ancient Chineſes, who to bring 
Women under a neceflicy of keeping within Doors, 
brought lictle Feet in faſhion. I have more than once 
inquired about ir of the Chineſe themſelves, that never 
heard nothing of it. Theſe are idle Tales, ſays one of 
them ſmiling, our Fore-fathers knew Women but too well, 
a we do, to believe that in retrenching half of their Feet, 
they could be deprived of the power: of walking, and of 
longing to ſee the World. 

It People would have given themſelves the trouble 
to have conſulted the Relations concerning tne Coun- 
tenance and Phyſiognomy of the Chya Women ic 
would not have been fo eaſie a matter to impole upon 
the eaſineſs of the Ladies of Parz, who entertain'd a 
poor French Woman the laſt year, giving ber all 


manner of Relief, becauſe ſhe ſaid ſhe was an Our- 


landiſh Woman, and of one of the beſt Families in 
China, This Accident ſurpriſed all Curious Perſons, 
and the Marquis de Croiſ# intimated to me that I would 


do hima kindneſs in examining the truth of the ſtory. 
K . Cha- 
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Charity, added he, is no leſs acceptable to God, al 
tho' it be miſplaced upon ObjeRts that deſerve it not, 


If che Buſineſs were only a bare Miſtake in Matter 
of Alms, one might, without any Scruple of Conſci. 


ence, leave thoſe in an Errour whom one deceirg | 
under a falſe pretence of Neceflity. But this Maid | 
ſaith ſhe was an Heathen, ſhe is exhorted long fince 


to be Converted ; ſhe conceives already, or at leaſt 
makes as if ſhe did conceive our Myſteries ; in fine, 
ſhe deſires to embrace our Religion ; and they are 
juſt upon the point to baptize her. If ſhe be a Ch; 
reſe, well and good ; and we have cauſe to admire 
Divine Providence from bringing this Soul from {þ 


remote a Place, to be admitted into the Boſom & 


the Church; but if ſhe be a French Woman, who 
probably hath been baptized from her Infancy, this 
Abuſe of the Sacrament that ſhe's a going to receive 
a ſecond time, is a Sacriledge deſerving the ſevereſ 
Puniſhment; of which Sacriledge,thoſe that affiſt her 
become Guilty themſelves. 

| was already much prepoſſeſſed with an ill Opt. 
nion of this pretended Chineſe ; but,beſides the order 
of the Marquis de Croiſſ;, I thought it would be good 
to ſift out the Buſineſs ro the bottom, to undeceine 
thoſe that were any ways concern'd therein. When 
ſhe underſtood that 1 would come and ſee her, ſk 


was not a lictle perplext. He 4 not a China Faths, 


ſays ihe, but one of the Indian Miſſionaries, whom th 


Revolution of Siam bath made to come hack, Nay, the 
had much ado to find her, when I appeared ; the 


ſought for her all up and down a good while, anda 
length unkennelPd her, and perſwaded her to mak 
Appearance. 


So {oon as I ſaw her, I had no need of Examinatr 
on, the Features of her Face , her Gate, her Fee, 
her whole Behaviour betray'd her. She feigned | 
ſpeaking French, that ſhe did not well underſtand the; 
Language; 
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Language ; but, beſides the placing of the words , 
which ſhes endeavoured not to pronounce articulately, 
was alrogether natural, which is ſcarce ever got by 
Strangers, ſhe did alſo pronounce with a great deal 
of firmneſs ſeveral Letters not in uſe with the Chineſes, 
which it is impofiible for them to expreſs. 

After the firſt Diſcourſes, I demanded of what Pro- 
vince, and what Family of China ſhe was, and by 
what ſtrange Adventure ſhe was at ſuch a great Di= 
ſtance from her Country 2 I am of Pekin zr ſelf, ſays 
ſhe, rhe Metropoizs of che Empire, born in the Emperor's 
Palace, brought up at Court, and Daughter to Prince Co- 
ronne: That is to ſay, who does diſpoſe Sovereignly 
every thing ; more a Maſter,and more powerful than 
the Emperor himſelf ; whoſe Pleaſures are never in- 
terrupted by the Cares of Publick Atfairs ; who be- 
ing liccle concerned at the good or bad Condition of 
the Empire, confines all his Ambition to the render- 
ing himſelf happy, and to lead an eafic and pleaſanc 
Lite. 

I embarked with my Mother, who had a deſign to paſs 
into Japan , there to treat of a Marriage for me. 
In the Paſſage our Veſſel was attacked by an Fioliand Pr. 
rate, that took it, and blew it up; and brought me away 
Priſoner. However the barbarons Pirate took [uch care of 
me, 4s was capable to ſweeten my Captivity, if the loſs of 
my Mother had nt reduced me to a Diſconſolate Condition, 
for ſhe died before mine Eyes, and the Repreſentation of ſo 
fatal an Accident that lay night and day heavy upon my 
Spirit, would ſcarce permit me to reflect upon the many kind 
Offices be did me. 

Nevertheleſs, my Condition was not ſo deplorable as 1 
imagined ; the vitterious Hollander 2:25 at length over- 
come by a French Privateer 5 I was a ſecond time a Cap- 
rve,and treated by the new Captain with ſo much harſlneſs, 
that I was at that wery moment apprehenſive that my Grief 
might increaſe, and that the exceſs of Miſerics that one en- 
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j 


fill more miſerable. Thu Voyage was to me the long 
moſt dangerous, and accompanied with ſorrow and bitty. 
nels. At length we came aſhoar at @ place 1 know nt; 


they brought me out of the Ship, and after they had drg.. 


ged me through ſeveral Provinces, they barbarouſly forſut 
me, and 1 found my ſelf deſtitute, comfortleſi, and with 
any ſupport, in the middle of this great City, which Ihe 
called Paris. 

'Tu true, Heaven hath not quite forſaken me ; the wni 
Pekin, the only word, by which 1 can make known m 
Country ; and to that purpoſe did I ſo often repeat it ; hat 
brought me out of Miſery. Some Ladies, at the bearingi 
thi word were moved with Compaſſion, took me into thin 
Houſe, and have ever ſince treated me with ſo much Clu 
rity, that, Ido not know if 1 ought to complain of Fat 
that hath condutied me into ſogood hands. | 

She had, indeed, ſome cauſe to be well pleaſed wit 
her Lot,much becter in effe&,than ſhe could natural 
expect. 'They treated her as a Maid of ſome Nob 
Family ; nay, it was an Hundred pound to a penn) 
bur they had given her the quality of Princeſs Cown 
77e, a Name much better known in France than Chim 
where this Dignity is ſtill in frs. They told me mor: 
over that divers Perſons were impatient to do her: 
kindneſs, and that Monfieur N. one of our moſt: 
mous Writers, had already Compoſed three extra 
dinary eloquent Letters in her Name; one for ttt; 
Emperor, another for Prince Couronnt, and the thin! 
for ſome other Prince of her Family. He hath, with 
out doubt, what he deſerved from the Perſons thi 
ingaged him in it ; yet I do not believe that Chw 
wall ever thank him for it. 

For my part, My Lord, I do confeſs that the bat 
reciral of this Adventure appear'd to meſomewhat iz| 
bulous,and carries with it ſuch a Romantick Air thi! 


is capable of undeceiving thoſe, whom an excels 0} 
Chart)! 


- . . : 
dures in this World, is never ſo great, but one may nas 
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Charity had not quite blinded. Prince Couronnt is a 
Chimera, that hath not the leaſt appearance cf Truth 
:n it, The Birth of a Maid in a Palace where there 
is none but Eunuchs, is ſtill more hard to Le belei- 
ved. The Holanders are not at War with the Chineſe, 


 andit is not their beſt way to fall our with them, by 


Aſſaulting their Ships. 

The Chineſe Dames,that ſcarce ever ſtir out of their 
Houſes, do not care for undertaking long Voyages at 
Sea : And the Match they wefe going to mannage is 
no more likely than zhat of a Princeſs of France that 
ſome body might feign to Embark at Breſt, to Sail in- 
to the Indies to eſpoule ſome Mandarin of Siam. 

Beſides, We know all the Veſſels that we have ta- 
ken from the Holanders, as well as thoſe that are arri- 
ved in France from the Indies : we know the Captains 
of them, we know their Prizes, their Engagements, 
their Adventures, and yet we hear not one word of 
what our Chineſe relates. Now if ſhe be ſo unfortunate 
a5 to be found in the Streets of Pars milerable, forlorn, 
and unknown, ſhe ought not ſo much to lay the faulc 
upon our French People, as upon her il] Fortune that 
took no care to place her betcer in this World. 

But to Convince all thoſe who were preſent at our 
Interview, I put divers queſtions to her about the 
principle Cities in China ; I examined her concern- 
ing the Money , their Writing, che Characters and 
Language of the Country, She told me ſhe had of- 
ten travelled from Pekin to Nankin in lels then Three 
days, notwithſtanding it is above Three hundred 
Leagues from one to another ; that they uſed Gold 
Money, altho* Gold is net currant through all che 
Empire,but as precious Stones are in Europe ; that the 
Silver Coin was ſtamp as ours is, round, flat, bearing 
the Emperors Arms, with divers Figures according to 
the Cuſtom of Eaſtern Nations, notwithſtznding che 
dlyer hath no regular Figure,they caſt it into Ingots, 
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they reduce it to what form they pleaſe without Arm; 
Order, or Ornament, they clip into great Pieces, a; 
occaſion ſerves ; and it is only by weight, not by the 
Emperor's Mark that they know its value. 


S 
> 
* 


I writ down ſome Chineſe Characters ; for ſhe had. 


boaſted that ſhe could read, a Perion ol her quality 
durſt not ſay the contrary ; bur the Misfortune was, 
ſhe miſtook her felf,and took the Paper at the wrony 
end, boldiy reading the Letters, turn'd upſide down, 
as it they had been right : upon the whole,that which 
ſhes pronounced had no manner of relation to the pe. 
nuine Senſe of the Writing. Ar laſt I ſpoke Chine 
to her, and for fear leaſt ſhe might avoid the difficul. 
ty, I acquainted her that I ſpake the Aandarin Lan: 


guage ſo currant throughout the Empire, which they 


conſtantly uſe at the Gourt. She was fo impudent x 


to frame ex tempore a wild, ridiculous Gibberiſh, butl 


little underſtood, that it was evident ſhe had hottime 
enough to make it hang well together ; fo that nc 
being able ro underſtand what I ſaid to her, I ſhouli 
have been ſore pur to it to explain what ſhe mean, ii 
indeed ſhe did mean any thing. 

Afﬀter this Trial and Examination, ſhe might bluk 
for ſhame,and ingeniovuſly confeſs the Impoſture ; bu 
ſhe ſtill keeps up her Converſation without being con- 
cerned, and with ſuch an Air of Conficence that 


would m?ke any one judge that this China Romanc: 


was £22 the firſt Story ſhe had made. 


I choupght, 24y Lord, that you would be very glu 


to be acquainted with this ; beſides that it may a 
tord you ſome pleaſure, it will alſo ferve to let yo 
underitand, that the Mind, Countenance, and Beh 
viour of the Chizeſe Women have no Affinity wil 
thoſe of the Europeans ; and that a French Womil 


muſt needs be brazen-fac'd, when under the borrow: 
ed Name of a Chimeſe,ſhe pretends to impoſe upon Per 
fons who hays, as long as I haye done , ſeen boi 


Nations. | Alta 
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Afﬀer this little Digreflion, 0 may be willing I 
ſhould take up my former Diſcourſe again. The Mens 

Habits, as every where elſe, are there much differen 

from the Womens; they ſhave their Head all over, 

except behind, where they lec grow as much Hair as 

is needful to make a long Trels. They do not ule 2 

Hat as we do, but wear continually a Bonnet or a 

Cap, which Civility forbids putting off. 

This Bonnet differs according to the different Sea- 
ſons of the year : That which they uſe in Summer is 
in form of a Cone, that is to ſay , round, and wide 
below, but ſhort, and {trait above, where it termi- 
natesin a meer Point.It is lined within with a pretty 
Sattin, and the top covered with a very fine Mat, ve- 
ry much eſteemed in the Country. Beſides thac,they 
add thereto a great flake of red Silk , that falls round 
about ir,and reaches to the Edges ; fo that when they 
walk this Silk flows irregularly on all fides, and the 
continual Motion of the Head gives it a particular 
picaſing Grace. 

Sometimes in lieu of Silk they wear a fort of long 
Hair, of a vivid ſhining red, which Rain does not 
deface, and is more eſpecially in uie amongſt Men 
when they ride. This Hair comes from the 
Province of Sour-chouen, and grows upon the Legs of 
certain Cows ; its natural Colour is white , but they 
2ive it a tincture, that makes it dearer than the fineſt 
Silk, In Winter they wear a Pluſh Cay, bordered 
with a Sable Fox-skin ; the reſt is of a curious Sattin, 
black or purple, covered with a great flake of red Silk, 
like the Summer Cap. There is nuthing more hand- 
ſome than theſe Caps, which are ſold fometimes for 
Eight or Ten Crowns ; bur they are {o.ſhallow, that 
they always Gilcover the Ears, which is mighty in- 
convenient in the Sun, or upon a Journey. When the 
Mandarins are in their Formalities, the upper pare ct 
the Bonnet hath a Diamond in the Creſt,or fome other 
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precious Stone ill cut, yet inchaſed in a Button of 
very curious wrought Gold : the others have a huge 
Tufir, or Button of Stuff, Agate, Cryſtal , or fome 
other Matter. 

Their Habit is long, and convenient enough for 
Students, but cumberſome for Men on Horſeback : 
It conſiſts of a Veſt that reaches to the Ground, the 
Skirts or Sides of which are folded before one over 
the other, in ſuch a manner that the uppermoſt is ex- 
tended to the left ſide, where they faſten it all along, 
with four or five Gold or Silver Buttons. The Sleeves, 
that are wide towards the Shoulder, grow ſtraiter and 
ſtraicer to the Wriſt, like the Sleeves of a Prieſi's Albe, 
but they do in a manner cover the whole Hand, and 
leave nothing to be ſeen but the Fingers ends : They 
keep the Veſt cloſe with a broad ſilken Saſh, whoſe 
two ends hang down to the Knees. The Tartars ſtick 
an Handkerchief to it on both ſides, with a Sheath for 
a Knite and Fork, and Tooth-pick,a Purſe, and other 
pretty Implements. In Summer their Neck is all bare, 
which looks very il] , in Winter they cover it with a 
Collar of Sattin faſtened to the Veſt , or with a Tip- 


pet of Sable or Fox-skin, about three or four Fingers | 


broad, which 1s faſtened before with a Button, which 
is ve:y cecent, and becomes Horſmen wonderfully. 

Fehdes the Veſt they put on a kind of Surrout with 
ſhorc wide Sleeves like thoſe of your Bareſters Gowns; 
the Students wear them very long; the Gentlemen, 
and eſpecially the Tartars, will have them ſhort ; and 
thoſe they uſe reach no farther than their Pocket- 
holes : As for their under Garment,they uſe in Sum- 
mer only a ſingle pair of Drawers of white Taffaty , 
under avery broad and ſhort Shire of the ſame Stuff; 
but in Winter the Shirt is of Linnen,and under it they 
have Breeches of courſe Sattin quilted with Cotton, 
or raw Silk, which is warmer. 

All this is natural enough; but perhaps, . Ay Lord, 
yo! 


| 


: 


7 
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you will be ſurpriſed to hear that the Chineſes are al- 
ways booted ; and when any one renders them a Vi- 
ſit, if they chance not to have their Boots on, they 
make them wait till they go fetch them. 

We ſtand in need of this Example to authorize our 
ancient Cuſtom, but we carried on the Mode far- 
ther than they ; for we have ſeen, that the French 
Men, not ſatisfied with walking booted along the 
Streets, armed them with huge jingling Spurs, that 
nothing might be wanting to the Ornaments of a 
Gentleman on Horſeback ; but we are recovered as 
to this Point, and ſeveral others ; but the Chineſes in 
all probabilicy, that dote upon Antiquity, will not be 
cured of it in haſte ; it is indeed, in reſpe& of them, 
an extravagant piece of Foppery, not to dare to go 
into the City without their Boots, becauſe they are 
always Carried 1n a Sedan. 

This Mode would be ſtill the more pardonable in 
Winter ; for their Boots being of Silk,and their Boot- 
hoſe of a pinked Stuffflined with Cottons a good inch 
think, the Leg is thereby well defended againſt the 
Cold : But in Summer, where the Heat is exceflive, 
no body living beſides the Chzneſes, for the keeping up 
of an Air of Gravity, were able toendureto be at that 
rate in a kind of a Stove from Morning to Evening : 
And what is more ſtrange, your People that work 
ſcarce ever uſe them , either by reaſon of the incon- 
venience, or to ſave charges. 

The form of theſe Boots is ſomewhat different 
irom ours, for they have neither heel nor top ; when 
they ride any long Journey, they are made of obſo- 
lete, old faſhion'd Leather , of thick, black, pinked 
Cotton ; but in the City they uſually wear them of 
dattin, with a courſe border of Pluſh or Velvet upon 
the Knee. The People in publick, and Perſons of 
Quality within Doors, are inſtead of Shoes, ſhod 
with Pattins of black Linnen, or ſomes very pany 
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Silk, very convenient ; they ſtick cloſe to the Foot of | 
themſelves, by a Border that covers the Heel, with. 
out needing to try them before. 

They have not introduced the uſe of che Muff and 
Gloves into China ; but the Sleeves of the Veſt being 
very long, they draw up their Hand into them when 
it is cold to keep it warm. I know not if I may 
make bold, My Lord, to add another Cuſtom, which 
is very ancient among the Chwmeſes, and by no means 
ſuitable to the French Politenels ; their Dodtors, and 
other Learned Men, let their Nails grow exceflively, 
inſomuch that in ſome they are little ſhorter than their 
Fingers ; it obtains amongſt them not only for an 
Ornament, but a Diſtin&tion, by which it may be 
known, that by their Condition they are ſeparated 
from Mechanick Arts, and are wholly addicted to 
Sciences. In ſhort, ſince they affe& a ſtarched Gra- 
vity inall their ways, which conciliates ReſpeR, they 
imagine with themſelves that a long Beard might con. 
tribute chereto,ſo they ſuffer it to grow ; now if they 
have not much, it is not for want of Cultivating : But 
Nature in this point has teen very nigzardly , there 
is not a Man of them that does not envy the Europeans, 
whom they look upon in this reſpe& as the preateft 
Men in the World. 

Here you have, My Lord, a particular Deſcription, 
that may in ſome meaſure acquaint you with the 
Deportment and Aſpect of the Chineſes ; I do mot be | 
lieve, lays a Spaniard to me one day, that they ought to 
be offended at it in France ; In all likelyhood thoſe Modes | 


formerly reigned amongſt you ; for tell me, « there any on: 


of them, that hath eſcaped the fertile Invention of the 
French ; i Fourteen bundred years, which # as. long « 
the Monarchy hath continued, there have been above Four- 
teen bandred Modes. So that perbaps there s not that 
Habit m the World, that ſhould ſeem ſtrange to you; and | 
all that we can ſay, when any Mode that us preſented ti | 
Joh | 
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_ , difpleaſes you, #s , that it z out of faſhion. 


'Tis true, the Chineſes are not fo fickle as we, but 
they have carried on things to another extremity : 
for rather than forſake their ancient Habit, they re- 
newed a Cruel War againſt the Tartars; I, and the 
oreateſt part of chem had as live loſe their Head , as 
Jet their Hair be cut, of all che Exceſfes in point of 
Mode, none is more uncouch and phantaſtical than 
that, and how ridiculous ſoever the Chineſes may fear 
to look, after they have parted with an Head of Hair, 
yet they might be convinced chat a Man whoſe Head 
is lop'd off, is worſe disfigured. However, we muſt 
grant that the Conſtancy of this People is admirable, 
for when the Tartars attacked them, they had kept 
their Habit for above Two thouſand years, which cath 
be aſcribed tonothing but the good order obſerved in 
the Empire, the Government of which hath always 
been uniform, wherethe Laws have been exadly ob- 
ſerved in the leaſt Pundtilio's. 

Notwithſtanding I am perſwaded theſe ways would 
not pleaſe all our French People ; nay, and the Modes, 
of which we are ſo fond, do not appear ſo handſome 
tothe Chineſes as we imagine ; but above all, the Pe- 
riwig does ſtrangely run in their Mind ; and they 
look upon us as a ſort of People, who, for want of a 
Beard, would zet an Artificial one clapt to the Chin, 
that ſhould reach to the Knees, This Phantaſtical 
Head-dreſs, ſay they, and that prodigious heap of cur- 
led Hair, are proper upon the Stage for a Man chat 
would repreſent the Devii ; But has one the ſhap2 of 


a Man when he is thus diſguiſed ? Infomuch that the 


Chineſe Politeneſs will go near upon this Article alone 
tO araign us of Barbarity. 

They have likewiſe much ado to be perſwaded,that 
long Shanks diſcovered, with a Stocken drawn ſtrait, 
and narrow Breeches, look hand{ome,becaulſe they are 
accuſtomed to an Air of Gravity that gives them other . 
Concep- 
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Conceptions. They would ſooner be reconciled with 
the Figureof a Magiſtrate ſhaven, without a Periwig, 
who ſhould in his Lawyers Gown go booted,: than 
with all this Attire that makes our Cavaliers have a 
fine Shape, and eaſie and fine Gate, a quick and dif- 
ingaped Carriage ; which will by no means go down 
with them. Thus Ridiculouſneſs pleaſes, and one is 
ofcen times offended at Real Prettineſs , according as 
Prejudice or Cuſtom have difterently changed the 1. 
magination ; there is notwithſtanding in all theſe 
Modes ſome other intrinſick real Beauty, which na- 
ked Simplicicy, which Nature in her Innocence, and 
exempt from Paſlion, bave inſpired into Men, for the 
Neceflity and-Conveniency of Lite. 

Altho' Perſons of Quality obſerve exactly all the 
Formalities and Decencies ſuitable to their State, and 


never appear uncovered in Publick, how great ſoever | 


the heat be, yet in Private, and amang their Friends 
they aſſume a freedom eyen to a iault ; they ever and 
anon quic their Bonnet , Surtout , Vei?, and Shirt, 
reſerving nothing but a ſingle pur of Drawers of 
white Taffaty, or Tranſparent Linnen. That is the 


more ſurpriſing, becauſe they condemn all Naked- 


neſs in Pictures, and are even of2n1:d that our En- 
gravers repreſent Men with their Arms, Thighs, and 
Shoulders uncovered ; they ſeer:: ro be in the right 
for being diſpleaizd at the unchriſtian Licence of our 
Workmen ; bu: yet they are ridiculous to blame that 


upon a piece of Linnen,or Pap:r,which they practiſe | 
themſelves with ſo much itherty and undecency 1 | 


their own proper Perions. 


As for the Vulgar, thzy tranſgrels in that reſped |. 


PW: . 


logs" woe 


all the Bounds of Mocie'.y, clpzcially in the Southern | 
Provinces, where Watzr-men, and certain other Han: | 


Climate ſeems to exculs them, appear'd to me in this | 


reſped 


 dicrafs-men, are impude:1: ro the higheſt degree ; and | 
intruth the moſt barbarousdians,notwithſtanding the | 


oy 


: 
2 
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reſpe&t much leſs barbarous than the Chineſe, ; almoſt 
all the Artificers and inferiour Tradeſmen go along 
the Streets with ſingle Drawers, without Cap, Stock- 
ings, or Shirt, which makes them much tanned, and 
of a ſwarthy hue. In the Northern Provinces they 
are a lictle more reſerved ; and the Cold, in ſpight 
of their Teeth, makes them modeſt, and keep within 
bounds. 

After having deſcribed to you the Modes of China, 
perhaps you may be deſirous, My Lord, that I ſhould 
{peak of their Stuffs, Here is what I have obſerved of 
chem in general : Their Silk, without queſtion, is the 
fineſt in the World ; they make of it in many Pro- 
vinces, but the beſt and faireſt is to be found in thac 
of Tchekiam, becauſe the Soil is very proper for Mul- 
berry Trees, and becauſe the Air is indued with a de- 
oree of Heat and Moiſture, more conformable to the 
Worms that make it. Every body deals in it,and the 
Traffick of it is ſo very great,that this Province alone 
is able ro ſupply all China, and the greateſt part of Eu- 
rOPe. 

Yet the fineſt and faireſt Silks are wrought in the 


| Province of Nankin, the Rendevouz of almoit all the 


good Workmen.lt is there that the Emperor furniſherh 
himſelf with the Silks ſpent in the Palace , and with 
thoſe he preſents to the Lords of the Court ; the Silks 
of Cantoynotwithſtanding,are valued above all among(t 
Strangers; and the Silks of this Province are alſo more 
aleable, and go off better than zhoſe of all the other 
Provinces of China. 

Altho' all theſe Silks have ſome reſemblance to ours, 
yet the Workmanſhip hath ſomething in it that makes 
a difference. I have thereſcen Pluſh, Velvet, Tiſfa of 
Gold, Sattin, Taffaty, Crapes, and ſeveral others, of 
which I do not ſo much as know the name in France ; 
that which is the moſt currant amongſt them is called 
Touanze ; it is a fort of Sattin, ſtronger, but not fo 


gloſſy 
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gloſſy as ours, ſometimes ſmooth , and ſometimes di. 
ſtinguiſhed by Flowers, Birds, Trees, Houſes, and ſha- 
dy Groves. | 

Theſe Figures are not raiſed upon the ground by a | 
mixture of raw Silk, as our Workmen are uſed to do | 
in Ewrope, which makes our Work not ſo durable; all 
the Silk of that is twiſted, and the Flowers arediſtin- 
guiſhed only by the difference of Colours,and ſhadow. 
ing, when they mix Gold or Silver with it , it does 
much reſemble our Brocado, or flower'd Silk, but 
their Gold and Silver is wrought a way that is parti- 
cular to them alone; for whereas in Europe we 
draw the Gold as fine as poffibly it can be twiſt- 
ed with the thred , the Chineſes to ſave the matter, 
or becauſe they did not bethink themſelves of this 
Trick, ſatisfie themſelves to gild or ſilver over a long 
Leaf of Paper, which they afterward cut into little 
Scrowls, wherein they wrap the Silk. 

There is a great deal of Cunning in that; but this 
gilding will nor laſt long, Water, or even Moiſtnels it 
ſelf, will terniſh the Splendor of it quickly : yer for 
all that, when the Pieces com? out of the Workmans 
bands, they are very fine, and one would take them 
for valuable Pieces. Sometimes they are contented 
only to put into the Piece thels little Scrowls of gild- 
ed Paper, without rolling them upon the Thred,and 
then the Figures,altho' pretty and tinely turn'd, do not | 
laſt io long by far ; and the Silk thus flowered 15 at a | 
lower rate. | 

b Amongſt the different Figures they repreſent, the | 
Dragon is the moſt erdinary : There he two ſorts of | 
them ; one, to Which they make five Claws , called | 
Lom,is only uſed upon the Stuffs deſigned for the Em- | 
peror : that is his Arms, which Tob:, Founder of the | 
Empire, fir{t took for himſelf and Succeffors , above | 
Four thouſand years ago. The fecond ſort of Dragors ! 
hath but four Claws, and is ramed Mam. The Empe- | 

ror | 
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-or Youwvam, who reigned Two thouſand eight hun- 
dred thirty two years ago, ordain'd that every body 
might bear the ſame ; and ſince that time, the uſe of 


itis grown common. 


They make uſe of another kind of Stuffin Summer, 
which the Chineſes call Cha ; it is not fo cloſe,nor hath 
ſo good a glo(s as our Taffaty but much more ſubſtan- 
tial ; alcho' ſeveral People defire to have it ſmooth and 
even, yer moſt wear it powdered with great Flowers 
pierced through, and cut into Flowers like your Eng- 
hb Lace 3 and many times theſe hollowings are in 
ſuch a great number, that one can ſcarce diſcern the 
body of the Silk. Theſe Summer Garments ate ex- 
traordinary convenient, and wonderful neat, fo that 
all the Perſons of Quality uſe them : Beſides,the Tafta- 
ty is not dear; a whole Piece,enough to make along 
Veſt and Surcout, will not amount to above 2 Guinea's, 

The third is a particular ſort of Taffacy, that ſerves 
for Drawers, Shirts, Linings. chey call it Tcheoure 
ic is cloſe, and withal ſo plyant,that it is vain to fold 
and double it, and {queeze it with your hand; you 
can ſcarce ever rumple it. It is fold by weight ; and 
is is ſo ſerviceable, that they waſh it as they do Lin- 
nen, without loſing much of its former luſtre. 

Beſides the ordinary Silk of which I but now ſpoke, 
which we know in Europe, China hath of another ſort, 
which you meet with in the Province of Chanton. The 
Worms from which they take it are wild, they go to 
leek for them in the Woods ; and I am not ſure,whe- 
ther or no they breed of them in Houſes. This: Silk 
5 of a grey Colour, void of any gloſs; ſo that 
thoſe who are not well acquainted with it , take the 
dtuffs that are made of ic for red Linnen, or for one 
of the courſeſt Druggets; yet tor all that they infi= 
nitely value ic, and it coſts more than Sattin too, they 
call them Kzen-Tcheou ; they will endure a long time z 
tho' ſtrong and cloſe, yer do they no: fret; they waſh 
them 
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them as they do Linnen ; and the Chzneſes afſure ug 
that Spots cannot ſpoil them , and chat they do no 


ſo much as take Oil it ſelf. 


Wooll is very common, and withal very cheap, e 
ſpecially in the Provinces of Chen{ and Chanſe,and So- 
chouen, where they iced abundance of Flocks, yet dg 
not the Chineſes make Cloath. That of Europe,where. | 
with the Englih furniſh them, is highly eſteemed, by 
by reaſon they fell ic much dearer chan the fine| 
Silks, they buy bur lictle of it. The MAdandarin 
make themſelves ſtudying Gowns for the Winter of : | 
kind of courſe Ruſlet, for want of better Cloath, A; 
for Druggets, Serges, and Tammies, we ſcarce meet 
with better than theirs ; the Bonze's Wives do com. | 
monly work them, becauſe the Bonze's make ule of | 
them chemſelves; there is a great Trade driven of | 
them every where in the Empire. 


Beſides Cotcon Linnen, that is very common, they | 
ule alſo for the Summer nettle Linnen for long Veſts; : 
but that which is the moſt valued, and is to be found | 
no where elſe, is called Copoy : becauſe it is made of 
a Plant chat the People of the Country call Co, found? 
in the Province of Fokien. ; 

[t is a kind of creeping Shrub, whole Leaves are muct | 
bigger than Ivy-leaves ; they are round,fmuoth,grem | 
within, whitiſh, and cottony, or downy, on the out | 
fide ; they let them grow and ſpread along the Field: | 
There be ſome of them as thick as your finger,whic| 
15s plyable, and cottony as its Leaves are. Whent| 
begins to dry, they make the ſheaves of ir to rotin} 
Water,as they do Flax and Hemp ; they always pe} 
off the firſt skin, which they throw away ; bur of tie} 
ſecond, which is much more fine and delicate, they 
divide it by the hand into very ſlender andvery mal} 
Filaments, wichour bearing, or ſpinning it,they mak 
that Linnen of which I ſpake ; ir is cranſparent, pret-F 
ty fine, but ſo cool and light,that one would chink Fr 
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All Perſons of Quality make long Veſts of it du- 
ring the exceflive Hear, with a Surcout of Cha. Ini 
the Spring and Autumn they pat on Kien-tcheou, and 
Touanzein Winter, that is toſay, courſe Sattin , or 
flowered Silk. Grave Perſons deſireto have it even, 
others wear it flowered; but no body,except the Mar- 
darins in the Aſſemblies, or upon certain Solemn Vi- 
fits, uſe Silk flowered with Gold or Silver. The Vul- 
gar, that uſually habit themſelves in courſe Linnen 
dyed blue, or black, quilt it with Cotton, or line it 
with Sheepskin during the cold weather : But great 
Perſons line their Veſts and Surtouts with the noble 
Skins of Sable or Ermyn, Fox or T.amb : They uſe al- 
fo for the ſame purpoſe Pluia and Petit-grze, 

Becauſe Ermyn is very rare in C5ma, tney content 
themſelves only to border ch-2ir Veſts and extre- 
mity,of their Sleeves with it ; rhat which I have ſeen 
did not appear to ms to be of a fair white. 

Sable 1s pretty well known in France, but much leſs 
common there than in China, where all the conlide- 
rable Mandarins wear it : One Skin oniy of a Foort 
long , and between four and (ix 
Inches broad ( for the * Animal is 
but ſmall) will ſometimes coſt Ten 
Crowns : But when one chooſeth ſame of the fineſt 
lor a compleat Habic, the whol=' Lining of a Veſt 
will colt beeween 5 and 6000 Livres; yet one may 
have a pretty handſome one for 200 Piltole. 

Fox-skins are likewiſe much uſed, thoſe who would 
be magnificent take nothing but the Belly cf this A- 
himal, where the Hair is long, fins, and fofrett ; and 
of a great numbe? of ſmall pieces patehed together, 
they compoſe an entire Lining, which tor the Velt 
and Surtout comes to a matter of tive or ſix hundred 
Livres. 

There are alſo ſeveral other ſorts of Furs that Tur- 
ary perhaps ſapplies them withal, which the J42ndarins 

& make 
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make uſe of to ſit upon the Ground, eſpecially at the 
Palace when they wait, and expect the time of their 
Audience, They put ſome of them alſo under the 
Quilt, not only to heat the Bed, but alſo tu take a- 
way its dampneſs. Beſides, there is another Fur of a 
particuiar Speczes, that is perfectly handſome and fine, 
the Hair of it is long, ſotc, very thick ſet; it is ofa 
pretty whitiſh grey mixe with black,ſtriped with black 
and yellow Liſts as thoſe of Tigres ; they make great 
Winter Gowns of them to wear in the City, putting 
the Fur on the out-ſide, fo that when the Mandarms : 
are thick and ſhort, (which is very common with 
them) beſides two Furs undzrneath for the Veſt and | 
Surtout, when, I ſay, they have put on their | 
back one of thele turr'd Gowns with long Hair, they | 
differ but a little from Bears, or from the Animal of ! 
whom they borrowed the Skin ; altho' in this Condi- | 
tion they think themſelves to be very gentile, and to | 
make a gracetul Figure. 
Of all the Furrings the moſt | 

* Yam-pi. common are Lambskins *. They | 
are white, downy, and very warm, | 

but burthenſome, and at firſt of a ſtrong ſmell, in a | 
manner like thoſe greezy Gloves that ſmell of Oil: I | 
wonder they bring not up the Mode in France thoſe | 
who delight in flender fine Shapes, would not ſubmit | 
to it, yet orherwile there is nothing more gentile, nor | 
more convenient for Winter. | 
Upon the whole, if great Caution be not uſed, all 
theſe Furs are eaſily ipoiled,efpecially in hot and moilt 
Countries, Worms breed in them, and the Hair falls 
off : To prevent them, the Chineſes, fo ſoon as & 
ver the Summer approactes, expoſe chem to the Alt |! 
tor ſome days, when it is fair and dry Weather ; then | 
they beat them with Sticks, or ſhake them often, t0 
get out the Duſt ; and when they have encloſed them 
in huge earthen Pots, into which they throw Cornso | 
PeppYi, | 
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Pepper,and other bicter Drugs,they ſtop itup very cloſe, 
and there letthem lye till the beginning of Winter. 

Beſides their uſual Garments, there are yet two 
ſorts that deſerve to be known : They put on one to 
defend them from the Rain ; for the Chine/es,who de- 
light in Travelling, fpare for no coſt to travel com- 
modionfly ; they are made of a courſe Tatfacy, cruſt- 
ed over with a condenſed Oil, which is1n lieu of Wax, 
which being once well dried, makes the Stuff green, 
tranſparent, and extraordinary gentile ; They make 
Bonnets of it, Veſts, and Surtouts,that reſiſt the Rain 
for ſome time ; but it gets through at laſt, unlefs the 
Garment be a choice one,and caretully prepared. The 
Boots are of Leather, but fo little that the Stockings 
are ſpoiled at the Knee , except one be a Horlte- 
back, like the Tartars, with their Legs doubled up, 
and their Stirrups extream ſhort. 

The Mourning Habit hath alſoſomething odd in it, 
The Bonnet, Veſts, Surtout, Stockings and Boots are 
made of white Linnen, and from the Prince to the 
moſt inferiour Handicrafts-man, none dare wear any 
of another colour. In cloſe Mourning the Bonnec 
ſeems phantaſtick,and very dithcult to be repreſented; 
It is of a red and very clear Canvas Cloath,not much 
unlike the Canvas we uſe for packing up Commodi- 
ties. The Veſt is kept cloſe with a Girdle of Canvas; 
the Chineſes in this poſture do at the beginning afteR a 
careleſs Behaviour,and Grief and Sorrow Kems paint- 
ed all over the outward Man; but all being nothing 
but Ceremony, and Aﬀectation with them, they ea- 
lily put on cheir own Face again ; they can Laugh 
and Cry both with a wind; for | have ſeen ſome 
Laugh immediately after they had ſhed abundance of 
Tears over the Tombcof their Fathers. 

Perhaps, 24y Lord, you may have the Curioſity to 
know after what manner the Miſſionaries, who labour 
about the Converſion of the Infidels,are habiced ; che 
L 2 Laws, 
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Laws, that ſuffer no Foreign Mode to take place, de. | 
termined the firſt Jeſuits ro cake the Garbof the Bonxy, 
at the beginning : But this Garb , though grave and 
modeſt enough, was fo cried down by the ignorance 
and irregular Life of thoſe wicked Prieſts , that that 
alone was ſufficient to deprive us of the Company and | 


Correſpondence of honeſt People. 

In efte&t, nothing was ſo diametrically oppoſite to 
Religion: ſo that after a long deliberation,they thought 
it more adviſcable to take the Students Habit, which, 
together with the quality of Exropean Doctor, did ca- 
PaCcitate us to ſpeak to the People with fome Authori. 


ty, and to be heard by tne Mardarins with fome re- | 


ſpe&. From that very time we had free Accels every 


where, and God did fo far vouchſiaie a Blefling to the | 
Labours of our firſt Miſſionaries , that the Goſpel in | - 
a ſhort time was propagated with conſiderable Suc- | 


cels. \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But in the late Revolution of the Empire, theſe 
Fathers, as well as the Chineſes, were forced to go nm | 
the Tartarian Faſhion, after the manner as I told you. | 
In the Viſits made to the Mandarins upon the account | 


of Religion, we could not diſpenſe trom wearing a ; 
Veſt and Surtout of common Silk ; but in the Houle | 


we areclothed in Serge or painted Linnen. 


So that, My Lord, preſerving as much as lyes in us | 


the Spirit of Poverty ſuitable to our Condition, we 
endeavour to become all things to all Men , aſter the A- 
_ poſtles example, that we may the more eaſily win ou 
ſome to Feſas Chrift ; being perſwaded , that as to a 
Miflionary, the Garment, Diet, Manner of Living, 
and exterior Cuſtoms ought all to be referred to the 


great Deſign he propoſes ro himſelf, to Convert tit } 
whole Earth. A Man muſt be a Barbarian with Bar- | 
barians, Polite with Men of Parts, Auſtere and Rt | 


gid to Exceſs among the Indian Penetents, handſom: 


ly Dreft in China, and half Naked in the Wilders 
«| 


nd 
nce 
hat 
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of Medura, to the end that the Goſpel always uni- 
form , always unalterable in it ſelf, may the more 
eaſily inſinuate it ſelf into the Minds of Men whom 
an holy Compliance and Conformity to Cuſtoms 
regulated by Chriſtian Prudence, have already pre- 
poſſeſt in favour to us. I am with the moſt profound 


Reſpect, 


Aty Lord, 


Your moſt humble 


and mo#t obedient Servant 


L. J. 
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To the Dutcheſs of Bouillon. 


Of the Oeconomy and Magnifece;;ce of the 
Chineles. EY” 


V 


MADAM, 


HE Zeal that your Grace hath ſhewn to be | 
fully informed of the preſent State of che Mil ' 


ſions in China hath been an infinite Satisf4- 
ion to me : But I confeſs, 1 was a little ſurpriſed , 
that amongſt ſo many curious things to be met with 
in this new World, you have in a manaer wholly in: 
ſifted upon that which relates to 'the Neatneſs and 
Magniticence of the Chineſes, I know very well that 


it is the uſual Subje of Diſcourſe among the Ladies, | 


and I could have almoſt expe&ted no more from any 

Other. | | 

. But for you, Madam, when I had the honour to ſee 
you, I had prepared my ſelf for Subjets of a quite dit 
ferent nature ; I made account you would diſcourſe 
with me concerning the Ingenuity, Sciences, and Po- 
liceneſs of chis People : And whereas Travellers do U- 
ſually affect co prefer what they have ſeen amongſt Fo 
rejgners, to that which is found in their Native Soll, 
I pleaſed my ſelf that I could ſincerely and ſafely tel 
you, that the French Ladies (I mean thoſe , who like 
you, have raiſed themſelves above thoſe Toyiſh Car6;, 
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that do in a manner totally poſſeſs the fair Sex) have 
more Wit, Capacity,and a more raiſed Gentzs,cven in 
the ſolid and ſubſtantial Sciences, than ail che prear 
Doctors of that Empire ; for as for Policenels, 1 can 
ſcarce believe, Madam, that you can doubt of i: ; and 
it is not neceſſary to be Miſtreſs of as much of ic as you 
are, to deface and eclipſe the moſt Polite Courts of 
the Eaſt. 

But ſince, either by Chance, or by Reflexion, you 
have been pleaſed to confine your ſelf to another Sub- 
je, and that you deſire a' Methodical Account of 
what I have had the honour to relate to you of it, I 
ſhall obey you, adarn, not only with that profound 
reſpe& I owe to your Quality and Meric, but alſo with 
all the Sentiments of gratetul Acknowledgment the 
Favours you have vouchſated to honour me, have in- 
ſpired me withal, 

The Chineſes come far ſhort of us in the Magnifi- 
cence of their Houſes, beſides that the Archicequre 
is not beautiful, nor the Apartments ſpacious, they do 
not ſtudy to adorn them ; and that chiefly for two 
Reaſons : The firſt is, Becauſe in all the Palaces of the 
Mandarins belong to the Emperor, he lodges them 
(and I cannot tell whether they obſerve the ſame or- 
der throughout the whole Empire)but the People fur- 
niſh them in ſome places. The People are always at 
as little Expence as they can; and the Mandarins do 
not care to ruin themleives to embelliſh Palaces, that 
they are every day in danger of forlaking, becauſe 
their Plices are properly nothing but Commiſſions, 


which are many times taken away upon the leaſt Faule. 


The 2d Reaſon is fetch'd from the Cuſtom of the 
Country, which does not allow to receive Viſits in the 
inner part of the Houſe, but only at the Entrance in 
a Divan they have contrived for the Ceremonies. Tt 
15 a Banqueting Houſe all open, that hath no other 
Ornament beſides one ſingle Order of Columns of 

L 4 Wood 
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Wood painted or verniſhed, which they uſe only to up- 
hold the Beams and Timber, that often appears under 
the Tiles,no body taking care to cover it with a Ciel- 
ing. Sothatit is no wonder if they retrench all the 
\uperſiuous Ornaments oi their Apartments,ſfeeing Fo- 
rejgners and Strangers ſcarce ever ſet foot in them; 


they have neither Looking: glaſſes, Tapeſtry-hangings, | 


nor wrought Chairs : Gildings are not in faſhion,fave | 


only in ſome of the Emperors or Prince of the Blood; 
Apartments.Their Beds, which amongſt them are one 
of the principal Ornaments, never come 1n ſight, and 
it would be a piece of grofs Incivility to carry a Stran- 

er into a Bed-chamber, even when you pretend to 
thew him your Houle, 

Inſomuch that all their Magnificence may be redyu. 
ced to Cabinets, "Tables, Verniſhe Skreens, ſome Þi- 
ctures,divers Pieces of white Sattin,upon which there 
is w1it in a large Character fome Sentance of Morali: 
ty, Which is kung here and there in the Chambeg,to- 
getherwith ſome Veſlels of Porcelain ; neither have 
they occaſion to uſe eventhem as we do, becauſe there 
is no Chimney to be ſeen in the Chamber. 


Nevertheleſs all that is very handſome and neat, | 


when one underſtands how ro manage the Ornaments. 


Verniſh, which is ſo common in China, is diſperſt all | 
over ; it takes all Colours, they mix Flowers of Gold | 


and Silver with it, thcy paint Men, Mountains, Pala- 
ces, Huncings, Birds,Combats,and ſeveral Figures, that 
make a baſs relief in the Work, and renders it ex- 
treamly pleaſing and delightful, ſo that in this point 
the Chineſes are Magnificent for ſmall Charges. 


Beſides the brightneſs and luſtre which is che pro- | 
periy of Verniſh, it hath moreover a certain quality oi | 
preſerving the Waod upon which it is applied, eſpect | 
ally if they do not mix any other Matter with it. | 


Worms do not eaſily breed in it , nay , and Moiſture 


ſcarce ever penetrates it,not ſo much as any Scent call | 


faſten 
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faſten to it; if during Meals there be any Greaſe or 
Pottage ſpilt,if it be preſently wiped with a wet Clout, 
one not only finds no remainders or figns of it, but 
does not ſo much as perceive the leaſt ſmell. 

People were miſtaken when they fancied that Ver- 
niſh was a Compoſition, and a particular Secret, it is a 
Gum that diſtiis from a Tree, much what after the 
ſame manner as Roſin doth. In the Tuns wherein it 
is tranſported, it reſembles melted Pitch or Tar, ex- 
cepting only that it hath no ſmell when it is uſed. 
There muſt be Oil mix« with it to beat it up with more 
or leſs, according to the quality of the Work. 

For Tables and ordinary Chairs,it is fufficient tolay 
on two or three layers of Verniſh, which makes it ſo 
tranſparent, that one may diſcern every Vein of the 
Wood through it. Now if you would hide all the Mat- 
ter on which you are at work, you muſtdoit over and 
and over again, till at length it be nothing but Ice, 
but ſo fine at firſt,that it may lerve for a Mirror. When 
the Work is dry, they paint upon it ſeveral Figures 
in Gold, Silver, or in any other Colour ; they go over 
that again, if chey pleaſe, with a ſleight touch of Ver- 
niſh, to give them a luſtre, and the better to preſerve 
them. 

But thoſe who would perform a finiſhing ſtroke, 
zlew upon the Wood a kind of Paſtboard compoſed 
of Paper, Packthred, Lime, and ſome other Subſtance 
well beaten with which the Verniſh incorporateth. 
They compoſe a ground of it perfeAly even and fo- 
lid, upon which is applied the Verniſh by little and 
little, in little Srrarums, which they let dry one after 
another. Every Workman hath a peculiar Secret co 
perte& his Work, as in all other Occupations. But 
in my opinion, beſides the dexterity and flight of 
hand,and the due tempering theVerniſh requires,that 
it may be nether too thick nor thin : Patience is one 
thing that contributes the moſt to the well ſucceeding 

in 
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in this Operation. There are very pretty and curi- 
ous Cabinets at Tonkin; but what is brought to us 
from Japan, as to that matter,are no way inferiour to 
the China work. 

As for Porcelain, it is ſuch an ordinary moveable, 
that it is the Ornament of every Houſe ; the Tables, 
the Side-boards, and very Kitchin is cumber'd with 
it, for they eat and drink out of it, it istheir ordina- 
ry Veſſel : There is likewiſe made huge Flower-pots 
of it, The very Archite&s cover Roofs, and make ufc 
of it at times to incruſtate Marble Buildings. 

Amongſt thoſe that are moſt in requeſt , they are 
of three different Colours ; ſome are yellow, yet tho' 
the Earth be very fine, they appear more courſe than 
the others ; and the reaſon is, becauſe that Colour 
does not admit of ſo fine poliſhing ; it is uſed in the 
Emperor's Palace. Yeliow is his own proper Colour, 
which is not allowed to any Perſon to bear ; fo that 
one may ſafely ſay, that as for the buſineſs of Porce- 
lain, the Emperor is the wet ſerved. | 

The ſecond fort'is of a grey Colour,with abundance 
of dmall irregular Lines in it , that croſs one another, 
as if the Vaſe were all over ftriped, or wrought with 
inlaid or Moſaic work. I cannoc imagine how they 
torm theſe Figures; for I heve much ado to believe 
tat they are able to draw them with a Pencil. Per- 
haps when the Porcelain is ba-zd, and yet hot, it 1s 
expoſed to the cold Air, oz that chey infule it in 
warm Water chat opens it in :hat manner,on all ſides ; 
as it oiten happens to Cryſtals during Winter, after 
'that they add a Stratum of Vernithtoir, which covers 
theſe inequalities, which by mcans of a gentle fire into 
which they put it agaen, it is made 25even and po- 
liſht as before. However it is,theſe (fort of Vaſes par- 
take of a particular Beauty ;- 2nd fure I am, the Curt 
ous amonrEitt us would much value them. 

Laſt ot all;tne third fort of Porcelain is —_ with 
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divers Figures of Flowers , Trees and Birds, which 


they paint in blue, juſt ſuch as come hither into E- 


rope : This is the commoneſt of all,and every body uſes 
ir But in reſpe&of Glaſles and Cryſtals, as all Work 
is not equally beautiful, ſo amongſt Porcelains ſome 
of them are but indifferent, and are not worth much 
more than our Earthen Ware. 

Thoſe that have Skill do not always agree in their 
Judgment they paſs upon them ; and I perceive that 
in China, as well as in Ewrope, Phancy bears a main 
ſtroke in the matter ; yet it is granted by all hands, 


that four or five diftzrenc things are to concur to make 


them compleat and perfe&t ; the finenels of the 
Marter, the whiteneſs, the politeneſs, the painting, 
the deſigning of che Figures, and faſhion of the 
Work. 

The Finenels is diſcovered by its Tranſparency, in 
which reſpect is to be had to its Thickneſs, the Brims 
are commonly thinner, and it is in that place where 
they ought to be conſidered : When the Vellel is big, 
ic is a difficule matter to determine any thing there-. 
upon, unleſs one have a mind to break off ſome pie- 
ces below ; for there the Colour of the inner part a- 
lone, or as they term it, the Grain, affords a ſhrewd 
guefs, which appears likewiſe, when the two pieces 
can be joyned together again fo perfely, that no rup- 
ture appears therein, for that 'is a ſure token of the 
hardneſs,and conſequently of the fineneſs of the matter. 

The Whiteneſs is not to be confounded with the 
brightneſs of the Vernifh by which the Porcelain is o- 
verſpread, which ſhews like a Mirrour ; ſo that be- 
holding it near to ſome ather Objes, the Colours 
are painted upon it; and this Reflexion alone is capa- 
ble of making one paſs a wrong Judgment upon its 
native whiteneſs; it muſt be carried inco the open 
Air, to be able to underſtand its beauty and defects. 
Albeit this Verniſh be perfectly incorporated with the 
YO, 7 Matter, 
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Matter, and tho” it continues to perpetuity, yet is it 
rerniſhed at long run, and loſeth that brisk ſplendour 
it had at the beginning, from whence it comes to paſs 
that the whiteneſs appears more taking and pretty in 
old Porcelains ; not but the new ones for all that are as 
z00d, and will in time aflume the ſame colour. 

The Smoothneſs and Politeneſs confiſts in two 
things, in the brightneſs of the Verniſh, and even- 
nels of the Matter. The Verniſh ſhould not be thick, 
otherwiſe there will be a Cruft introduced, which will 
not be incorporated enough with the Porcelain ; be- 
ſides, its luſtre will be too great and ſprightly. The 
Maccer is perfectly equal and even,when it has not the 
leaſt bump, when there is to be obſerved in it neither 


erain, riſing, nor depreflion : There are few Veſſels 
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but have ſome one of theſe defects ; there muſt not | 
only be found no ſpots, nor flaws, but notice mult be | 
taken whether there be ſome places brighter than o- | 


thers, which happens when che Pencil is unequally 
poiſed ; ſometimes alſo that may happen when the 
Verniſh is laid on, if every part be not equally dry; 
the leaſt moiſture cauſeth a ſenſible difference therein, 


The Painting is not one of the leaſt beauties of the | 
Porcelain ; for that purpoſe one may make uſe of all | 
Colours, but commonly they uſe red,and much more | 
blue. I never faw any Veſſel whoſe red was lively & | 


nough ; it is not becauſe the Chineſes have not very 


lovely red, but perhaps becauſe this Colour is ter- | 


niſhed upon the Matter, and aſperates, and makes 
rugged the ſubtileſt and deepeſt colour'd parts : for 
the different grounds contribute much to the hight- 
ning or leſſening the luſtre of the Colours. As for 
blue, they have it moſt excellent 5; however,it is very 


Gifficult to hit uponthat exa& ctemperature,where iti | 


neither too pale, deep, intenſe, nor too bright. But 
that which Workmen moſt diligently ſeek after,is, to 


perf2ct the extremities of the Figures, ſo that the = 
our 
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ſour do not extend beyond the Pencil,to the end that 
che whiteneſs of the Porcelain may not be ſullied by a 
certain bluiſh Water, which flows, it ſpecial care be 
not taken, from the Colour it ſelf, when it is not well 
pounded,or when the Macter on which it 15 laid, hath 
not attained a certain degree of drineſs ; much after 
the ſame manner as happens to Paper that blots when 
it is moiſt, or when you write with naughty Ink. 

It were to be wili:t,that the deſigns the Ch:ime/ſes uſe 
in painting Porcelain were fairer ; they paint likewiſe 
Flowers upon them, but Humane Figures are all mu- 
tilated.But in that very thing they diſgrace themſelves 
in the Opinion of Strangers, who do not know what 
they are but only by that,and who imagine, that they 
are in effe& as monſtrous in their ſhape, asthey appear 
in the Pictures; yet thoſe are their uſual Ornaments. 
The more regular Deſigns and skilful Draughts would 
be ſometimes leſs pleaſing to them than theſe Anticks. 

To make amends, they are very ingenious and ex- 
pert in turning their Vaſes well, of what fize loever 
they be. The Figure of them is bold, well proporti- 
cned, perfe&tly rounded, nay,and I do not believe thac 
our skilfulleſt Workmen are able to faſhion the great 
pieces better 3 they, as well as we, put 5 great value 
upon ancient Vaſes, but for a reaſon quite difference 
from ours ; we value them becauſe they are fairer ; 
they for their Antiquity ;not but that the Artificers are 
as expert, and the Matter as good conditioned now as 
heretofore: There are ſtill very fine ones made at this 
day ; and [ haveſeen at ſome Mandarins Houtcs whole 
Services that were ſuperfine. But the European Mer- 
chants do no longer Trace with the good Workmen, 
and having no Skill in them themſelves, they accepe 
whatſoever the Chineſes expole to Sale ; for they vend |, 
them in the Indies. Belides,no body takes care to fur- 
niſh chem with examples of Draughits , or to beſpeak 
particular Pieces of Work before hand. It M' —_— 
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had lived, we ſhould quickly have known in Franc | 
that China had not loſt the ſecret Art of Porcelain: | 


But this is not the greateſt loſs we have ſuftained by hi 


death ; what Religion ſuffers by it through all the | 
Ea#, will ſcarce give us leave to take notice of the | 


Alterations it hath cauſed in Arts and Trading. 
There is yet another Reaſon that makes the curi. 
ous Porcelain ſo rare ; The Emperor has conſtituted 
in the Province where the Manufacture chiefly is, a 
particular Mandarin,whoſe care it is to make choice of 
the faireſt Vaſes for the Court; he buys them ata ve- 
ry reaſonable rate, ſo that the Workmen being but il 
paid, donot do their beſt, and are not willing to take 
any pains for that which will not enrich them. But 
ſhould a private Man employ them, who would nat 
ſpare for Coſt and Charges, we ſhould have at thi 


day as curious Pieces of Workmanſhip, asthoſe of the 


ancient Chineſes. 


The China Ware that is brought to us from Fokin, 


does not deſerve the name of it ; it 1s black, courk, 


and is not fo good as our Fayance.That which is molt 
lookt upon is that which is made in the Province ol 
Quamſi, the Clay is found in one place, and the Wz 
ter in another, becauſe it 1s clearer and cleaner ; per 
haps alſo, this Water they make uſe of betore any 


ther, is impregnated with ſome particular Salts, pro 


per to purifie and refine the Clay , or by the mor} 
firiatly uniting the parts,as it happens in Line, whicl | 
15s good for nothing, if it be not flaked in ſome certair 
Waters, whereas others make it more compact, ſtrony, | 


and adhering. 


In brief, it is a miſtake to think that there is requl | 
ſite one or two hundred years to the preparing tht} 


Matter for the Porcelain, and that its Compoſirion 
ſo very difficult ; if that were ſo, it would be netthi 
ſo common, nor ſo cheap, It is a Clay ſtiffer chan 
ordinary Clays ; or rather,a kind of foft white Stont, 


that} 
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that is found in the Quarries of that Province. Aﬀeer 
having waſhe the pieces of it, and ſeparated the hete- 
rogenious Earth that may chance to be mixt with it, 
they bray it ſmall till it be reduc'd toa ſubtil Powder. 
How fine ſoever it may appear, yet they continue 
pounding it for a long time, altho' by the touch no 
difference is to be perceived, yet they are perlwaded 
that it is indeed made much more ſubtil, that the in- 
ſenſible Parts are leſs mixt, and that the Work thereby 
comes to be whiter and more tranſparent. Of this 
ſubtil Powder they make a Paſte, which they kneed, 
and beat a long while likewiſe, that it may become 
ſofter, and that the Water may be the more pertectly 


- incorporated therewith. When the Earth is well ela- 


borated, they endeavour the figuring of it. It is not 
likely that they uſe Moulds, as they do in ſome other 
ſorts of Potteries ; but it is more probable that they 
faſhion them upon the Wheel like us. So ſoon as their 
Work pleaſes them they expoſe it to the Sun, Morn- 
ing and Evening, but they retire it when the Sun 
waxes too hot, tor fear of warping it. So the Vaſes 
dry by degrees, and they apply the painting at their 
leiſure, when they judge the ground proper for to re- 
ceive it ; but becauſe neither the Vaſes nor the Co- 
lours have ſufficient luſtre, they make a very fine 
Broth or Ly of the Matter of the ſame Porcelain, 
wherewith they paſs ſeveral ſtrokes upon the Work, 
that gives them a particular whiteneſs and luſtre : 
This is what I call the Verniſh of the Porcelain. They 
allured me in the Kingdom of $S;am that they mixt 
with it ſome common Vernith, with the Compoſition 
made of the white of an Egg, and ſhining Bones of 
Fiſh ; but this is but a phanſie ; and the Workmen of 
Fokien, who work juſt as thoſe of Quamſi, don't do o- 
therwiſe. Afﬀeer all theſe Preparations, they put the 
Vaſes in the Furnace, wherein they kindle a gentle 
and conſtant uniform Fire, that bakes them without 

| breaking ; 


long while after, when they have acquired their due 
conſiſtance,and after they have been let cool at leiſure, | 
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breaking ; and for fear leaſt the exterior Air ſhould þ 


do them damage, they do not draw them out til] : 


This is all, Madarn,l haveto ſay as to the Myſtery | 
Porcelain, that they have fo long ſought after in Fs. 
rope. Providence, and the Proſperity of Religion,thz | 
obliged me to run over the greateſt part of China, did 
nor carry me into the Province of Quam/i, where the 
Metal is found whereof they make it ; {o that I dong 
ſufficiently know it, as to mine own particular, fort 
be able to deſcribe the nature and particular qualities 
thereof ; perhaps it is not much different from ſome 
ſoft Stones that are found in ſeveral Provinces of Franc, 
And if fo be the Ingenious would pleaſe to make ſome 
Experiments, and operate diligently, by making ul: 
of ſeveral forts of Waters, after the above-mentione( | 
manner, it might not be impoflible to ſucceed. 

Beſides theſe Verniſht Cabinets and Veſſels of Por 
celain, the Chineſes adorn likewiſe their Apartmen' 
with Pictures : They do not excel in this Art, becauk 
they are not curious in perſpeRive, notwithſtandin | 
they diligently apply themſelves thereto, they rake! 
delight in it; and there are a great Company 
Painters in the Country ; fome paint the Cieling, re! 
preſenting upon the Chamber-walls , an order of Ar} 
chitec&ture without Symetry, by Bands or Fillets cot: 
tinued all along around at the top and bottom « 
the Wall, and above the Capital of the GC} 
tomn, which contains only ſingle Colomns, placed} 
an equal diſtance, without any other Ornament 
Archite&ture. Others only whiten the Chamber, 0þ 
olew Paper upon it. They hang the Pictures of the} 
Anceſtors up and down, with fome Maps and Pic 
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of white Sattin, on which is painted Flowers, Fows| 


Mountains, and Palaces ; upon ſome others they writ 


in Capital Letters S2ntences of Moralicy, that ” | 
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the Maxims and Rules of perie& Government. Some 
Chairs, verniſhe Tables, ſome Cabinets, Flower-Pors, 
Lanthorns of Silk, all this well ordered, and placed in 
due proportion, makes a pretty handſome Apartment. 

Altho* you do not enter the Bed-chamber, yet are 
their Beds very fine ; in Summer they have Tattaty 
Curtains powdered with Flowers, Trees, and Birds in 
Gold and Silk embroidery. This fort of Work that 
comes from the Province of Nankin are in requeſt,and 
a5 to point of Moveables, I have ſeen nothing in all 
China more magnificent, Others have Curtains of the 
fineſt Gaze ; that is not a ſufficient Baracado againſt 
the Air,but cloſe enough to defend them againſt Flies 
and Gnats, that are intollerable in the Night. In Win- 
ter they make uſe of courle Sattin ſtitched with Dra- 
gons and other Figures, according as every ones Ca- 
pricio leads them : The Corfnterpain is in a man- 
nerthe ſame. They do not uſe Feather Beds ; bur 
their Cotton Quilts are very thick ; their Bedſtead 
ordinarily is of Joyners work, beautified with Figures. 
[ have ſeen ſome very fine and exquilite. 

By all that I have ſaid, you may judge, Madam, 
that theſe People have ſhut themſelves up within the 
Bounds of Neceflicy and Profit, without being over 
olicitous about Magnificence, which is very regular, 
tho? but very indifferent in theic Houſes. They like- 
wile ſeem more negligent as to their Gardens, they 
haye in that reſpe&t Conceptions much different from 
ours; and ſetting afide places defign2d for the Sepul- 
chre of their Anceſtors,which they leave untilleJ, they 
would think themſelyes out of cheir Wits, to p.t the 
Ground to no other uſe than to make Alleys and 
Walks, to cultivate Flowers, and plant Groves of un. 
profitable Trees. The benefic of the Commonweal 
commands that all ſhould be ſowed ; and their own 
particular Intereſt, that more nearly concerns them 


| thanthe Publick Good,doth not permit them to prefer 


Pleaſure to Profit. M "I. 
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ſerve their looking after; they have none curious ;and 
tho' many may be met with like thole in Errope, yet 
do they cultivate them ſo i!l, that one has much ado | 
ro know them. Nevertheleſs there aie Trees to he | 
ſeen in ſome places,that would afford grea: Ornamen | 
in their Gardens, it they knew how to diſp.ſs them, | 


as af 


*Tis true, the Flowers of the Country do not de: | 


Ld 


inſtead ot Fruit they are almoſt all the year longladen * 
with Flowers of a florid Carnation; the Leaves are | 
fmall, like thoſe of the Elm, the Trunk irregular, the | 
Branches crooked, 2nd Bark ſmooth. Ii Alleys were | 
made of them mixing therewith (which might eaſily | 
be done) ſome Orange Trees, it would be the molt | 
pleaſant thing in the World : Bur ſeeing the Chinta | 
walk not much, Alleys do not agrec with them. | 

Amongſt other Trees they might iſpo1ſ of in Gar | 
dens, there 1s one they call Outom-con, i:lembling the | 
Sycomore; the Leaves are in Diameter be: veen $0 | 
9 Inches,faſten'd to a Stalk a foot long ; it is extream- | 
ly tufted, and Jaden with Cluſters of Flowers ſo thick} 
ſet, that the Sun carinot interſqueeze a Ray :; Tir} 
Fruit which is extrao! Cinary {mall notwitftandingthe| 
Tree be one of the biggeſt, is produced aire: the man: | 
ner I am about to relate : Towards the Month 
Aupu#l, or end of July, there Springs out of the ve- 
ry point of the Branches, little bunches of Leaves diftz | 
rent from the other, they are whiter, foliter, ands} 
broad, and are in lieu of Flowers, upon the borderd} 
each of theſe Leaves grow three or tour ſmall Graits | 
or Kernels as big as green Peas, that incloſe a whit| 
Subſtance, very pleaſant to the taſte, like to chat of a 
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Hazle Nut that is. not yet ripe. This Tree being fruit þ 


ful, and the manner of bearing its Fruit being fome*| 
thing extraordinary, I was apt to believe, Madam, 
might be deſirous to ſee the Deſcription of ic, which! 
have cauied to be engraven. 
The Chimces,who fo little apply themſelyes to - ; 
en 
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their Gardens, and manage the real Ornaments, are 
nevertheleſs taken wich them, and are at ſome coſt 
about them ; they make Grotto's in them, raile little 
pretty Artificial Eminences, tranſportthither by piece- 
meal whole Rocks, which they heapone upon another, 
without any further deſign, than to imitate Nature. 
If they could, beſides all this, have che convenience of 
ſo much Water as is neceſlary to water their Cabbage 
and Ligumenous Plants, they would think they could 
deſire no more as to that point. The Emperor hath 
Fets deau , or Fountains ; of Europeans Invention, 
but private Perſons content themſelves with their 
Ponds and Wells. —— 

Now if this People be careleſs in Domeſtick Orna- 
ments, there are none who do more affe& to appear 
magnificent in Publick. The Government that con- 
demns,or rather does not allow,but regulates Expences 
as to other matters, does not only approve of this, but 
contributes to it on theſe occaſions, for reaſons that EF 
ſhall tell you in the ſequel of the Hiſtory. 

When Perſons of Quality receive Viſits,or make any, 
when they go along the Streets, or when upon their 
Journey,but eſpecially at ſuch time when they appear 
before the Emperor, or make their Addrets co the 
| Viceroys, they are always accompanied with a Train 
| and Airof Grandeur that fills one with Aſtoniſhment. 
| The Mandarins richly habited are carried ina Sedan 
| gilded, and open, born upon the ſhoulders of. 8, or 16 
| Perſons, accompanied with all the Officers of their 
| Tribunal, whoſurround them with Umbrello's and o- 
| ther Marks of their Dignity. There be ſome that walk 
| before them ewo and two, bearing Chains, Faſces , 

{ Scutcheons of verniſht Wood, upon which may be 
| fead ih large gold Characters, all the Ticles 0i Ho- 
{ Nour annext to their Places of Truſt, cogether with a 
| hioken Baſon upon which they beat a cercain num- 
| ber of ſtrokes,accarding to the Rank they bear in the 
| 2 Pro- 
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Province; they continually ſpeak aloud,and threaten 
the People to make way, Other Officers follow in the 


{ame order, and ſometimes fouror five Gentlemen on ! 
Horſeback bring up the Rear. Such a Mandarin there | 


is, that never appears in Publick without a Train of 
three or fourſcore Domeſticks. 

Thoſe that belong to the Army go commonly on 
Horſeback, and when they are of any conſiderabl: 
Rank, tiey are evermore at the Head of "Twenty five, 
or Thirty Cavaliers. The Princes of the Blood a 
Pekin are preceded by four of their Officers, and fol. 


low themſelves in the middle of a Squadron tha : 


marches without order. In brief,they wear no Live 
ries in China, but the Domeſticks are habited accord. 


ing to the Quality of their Maſters in black Satin, or | 
painted Linnen. Altho'the Horſes be neither fine,nor 


well managed,yet arethe Trappings and Harneſs very 
magnificent ; the Bits,Saddle,and Stirrups are gilded, 
or elſe of Silver. Inſtead of Leather they make Bridle 


of two or three Twiſts of courſe pinkt Sattin two fin- | 
gers broad. Under the Horſes Neck, at the begin-| 


ning of the Breaſt-plate,hang two great Toſſels of that | 


curious red Horſe-hair wherewith they cover the Bor- 
nets, which are faſtened to two huge Buttons of Brak 


gilded or waſht with Silver,hung at Rings of the ſame 
Metal, thatmakes a Horſe look great upon a March, | 


altho* upon a long Journey, eſpecially upon a Courk, 
it is cumberſome. 
Not only the Princes and Perſons of the higheſt 


Rank appear in Publick with a Train, but even thok | 
of a meaner quality go always on Horſeback along tle | 
Streets, or in a cloſe Sedan, followed by ſeveral Foot | 
men : The Tartarian Ladies do often make uſe of Cz | 


laſhes with two Wheels, but they have not the uſe 


ry 
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The Magnificence of the Chineſe Mandarins principi 


ly diſplays it ſelf in the Journeys they take by wy | 
wh: 
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the prodigious bigneſs of their Barges, that are little 
inferiour to Ships, the finery , carving, painting and 
' gilding of the Apartments, the great nuwber of Offi- 
M ' cers and Seamen that ſerve a board, the ditf:renc Badg- 
' e& of their Dignity every where diſplay'd,their Arms, 
ol Flags, Streamers, all this, I ſay, does abundantly diitin- 
euiſh them from the Europeans, who are never worſe 
M' accoutred, or more careleſs than when they Travel, 
- Beſides, the Chine/es have their Solemn Feaſts , 
6, which they celebrate with great pornp and charges ; 
w the firſt three days in the year are ipent in rejoycing 


A—_ 
cd 
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a throughout the whole Empire; they Array themſelves 
a magnificently, they viſit one another, they ſend Pre- 
4 ſents to all their Friends, and to all the Perſons whom 
« it any way concerns them to obſerve. Gaming,Feaſt- 


T' ing, and Comedies take upevery bodies time. Tenor 
T: twelve days before are committed abundance of little 
) Robberies, becauſe thoſe who are deſtitute of Money, 


, ſeek how to come by it, and are reſolved to have ſome 
6 ; Whoever go without, to ſupply them in theſe Divers 
| tiſements. 

E] The 15th day of the firſt Month is ftill more So- 


= lemn ; they call it the Day or Feaſt of Lanthorns ; be- 
c cauſe they hang them up in all the Houſes,and in all 

the Streets, inſuch a great number , that it is a Mad- 
| neſs, rather than a Feſtival : They light up,ic may be, 
, | that day two hundred Millions. You will fee, Ma- 
"| dam, by what I am going to relate,that they have run 
into Extremes in this Ceremony , which otherwiſe 
| might have been tolerated, as ſeveral other Cuſtoms 
{ are, to comply with that Peoples humour, which 
are become the moſt ſerious delight of Perſons of 
Quality. 

They expoſe to view that day Lanthorns of all pri- 
ces ; ſome of them coſt Two thouſand Crowns ; and 
ſuch a Grandee there is who retrenches every year 
ſomething from his Table, from his Apparel,and irom 
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his Equipage, to appear magnificent in Lanthorns. || 
15 not the Materials that is dear, the Gilding, Sculp. | 
cure, the Painting, Silk,and Verniſh make all the ſhey, 
As for the bigneſs, it is immenſe. There are ſome; 
them to be ſeen of upward of Twenty ſeven foot Diz 
meter : Theſe are Halls, or Chambers, and three g 


four of theſe Machines would make pretty handſome 


Apartments ; inſomuch that you will admire, Madan, 
to underſtand that in China we may Eat, Lye, receix: 
Viſits, repreſent Comedies, and Dance Balls in: 
Lanthorn. 

There would be to enlighten it need of a Bonefire, 
ſuch as we kindle in oneof our Publick Squares; bur 
becaule ic would be inconvenient, they are fatisfied 
with an infinite number of Wax Candles or Lamp 
which at a Diſtance ſhew very pretty. Ther 
15 alſo repreſented divers ſhews to gratifie the Vul. 
gar; and there are Perſons concealed, who, by the 
help of ſeveral little Machines make Puppets to play | 
of the bigneſs of Men and Women, the Ations | 
which are ſo natural, that even thoſe who are ac | 
Quainted with the Trick, are apt to be miſtaken : For | 
my part, Madam, I was not deceived, becauſe I ws 
never preſent at theſe Spectacles. What I relate isup 
on the report of the Chineſes, and upon the credit ol 
ſome Relations whoſe Authors are well known, and 
whom TI ſhould be loath to condemn. | 

Beſides theſe prodigious Lanthorns, there are anin-| 
finice number of a middle ſize , of which I can mor | 
ſafely ſpeak ; I have ſeen of chem not only neat, but | 
magnificent ; they are commgnly compoſed of [it] 
Faces, or Pains, each of which makes a frame of fout | 
foot high,a foot and an half broad,of verniſht Wood, | 
and adorned with ſome Gildings. ' They hang it 01 
che inſide with a Web of fine Tranſparent Silk,where | 
on is painted, Flowers, Trees, Rocks, and ſometims | 
Humane Figures. ' The painting is very _— - 
Er dra ns OP | Oloul 
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Colours lively, and when the Wax Candles are light- 
ed, the Light diſperſeth a Splendor that renders the 
Work altogether agreeable. 

Theſe ſix Pannels joyn'd together compoſ: an H:xa- 
gone ſurmounted by the Exrremities of fix carved Fi- 
gures, that make the Crown of it, There is hung round 
tout broad ſtrings of Sattin of all Colours, like Ri- 
bonds, together with divers other ſilken Ornaments 
chat fall upon the Angles,withourt hiding any thing of 
the Light, or Pictures. We ſometimes uſe them for 
an Ornament to our Churches. The Chineſes hang of 
them in the Windows, in their Halls, and ſometimes 
in Publick Places. 

The Feaſt of Lanthorns is alſo celebrated by Bone- 
hes that are kindled at that time in all Quarters of the 
City, and by Fireworks; ior there is no body but lets 
off Squibs and Crackers. Some have ſpoken of thele 
as the fineſt Fireworks in the World. There is repre- 
ſented (according to them) whole Trees covered with 
Leaves and Fruit,you may there diſtinguiſh the Cher- 
ries, Raiſins, Apples, and Oranges, not only by their 
Figures, but alſo by their particular Colour, every 
thing is painted to the Lits, infomuch that one would 
really imagine that they are naturally Trees that are 
enlightned in the Night, and not an Artificial Fire, 
on which they have beſtowed the Figure and Appear- 
ance of Trees. 

Theſe Deſcriptions that are to be read in ſome Re- 
lations of China , excite in thoſe who travel thither, a 
real Paſſion to behold all theſe Miracles; I ſhould have 
been very glad,as others are, to have upon mine own 
Perſonal knowledge been able to have related chem. I 
have often ſought for an occation , but all in vain. 
Theſe Fires are not fo ordinary as People imagine ; 
and to retrieve them, it will perhaps be neceſſary to 
+ back to their time who writ of them. The Father 

ifionaries that ſojourn at Pekin, who haye beer 
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Eye-witneſles of what was performed upon this ac- 
count in the Emperor's Palace, have often told me, 
that it was not at all as they imagined it to be, and, 
at the bottom, that there was nothing very extaordi- 
nary in it. 

Nevertheleſs, Madam, it 1s not juſt wholly to con- 
demn theſe Authors, as Perſons of no Credit,they are 
200d honeſt Miflionaries, who would not impoſe up- 
on us at pleaſure, and what Thave ſeen in Ida, and 
eſpecially upon the Coaſt of Coromondel , may juſtifie 
them in ſome reſpe&; they do there really repreſent 
all fort of Figures, not by Artificial Works that burſt 
in the Air like our Squibs (for to me it ſeems not poſt. 
ble to reduce Flame to ſuch determined Figures as 
would be neceſlary to diſtinguiſh Raiſins, and Leaves, 
and much le{s to imitate every reſpective Colour that 
are naturzl to Fiuits) but by means of a combuſtable 
Matter compounded of Sulphur, Camphire,and ſome 
other Ingredients, wherewith they dawb pieces of 
Wood in form of a Croſs, of Trees, and Flowers, or 
in any other form they pleaſe. 

As foon as they have given fire to it, that expanded 
Gum 1s {et on fireon all i;des like Coal,and repreſents, 
eill ic be totally conſumed, the Figure of the Wood on 
which ic was apply'd ; fo that it is no great wonder 
that .hey ſhould make Trees and Fruits of Fire ; and 
I do imagine thoſe they ſo much magnifie in China, 
may be ſome ſuch thing. 

Not but that theſe ſorts of Fires have their Beauty ; 
for, beſides their particular Colour, the prettieſt, moſt 
ſplendid, and withal the moſt pleaſant to the Eye 1 
maginable, it is no mean Ornament in a Publick i 
luminati>n,to be able to repreſent Men,'\and Horſes of 
Fire, Palaces all on fire, with their order of Archi- 
tecture, Cartouches, and Armories of Light, and 
£, ac company of other Repreſentations,that might be 
4uC 1n Europe with a great deal more exactnels than 
in 
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in the Eaſ# 3 where the Artificers neither have Inge- 
nuity to contrive great Deſigns, nor Dexterity enough 
perfectly to Execute them. 

Perhaps, Madam,you will have the Curoſity tolearn 
what might have given occaſion to the Chineſes to or- 
dain ſuch an extravagant Feſtival as this, whereof I 
have the honour to ſpeak to your Grace. As it is ve- 
ry ancient, ſo the original ſeems very obſcure. The 
Vulgar aſcribe it to an Accident that happened in the 
Family of a famous Mandarin, whoſe Daughter walk- 
ing one Evening upon the Banks of a River, fell in, 
and was drowned ; this afflicted Father, with his Fa- 
mily, run thicher, and the better to find her,he cauſed 
2 great Company of Lanthorns to be lighted. All the 
Inhabitants of the place thronged after him with 
Torches, they ſearched for her all Night to no pur- 
poſe, and the Mandarin's only Comfort was to ſee the 
willingneſs and readineſs of the People , every one of 
which ſeem'd, as if he had loſt his own Siſter, becauſe 
they lookt upon him as their Father. 

The year enſuing they made Fires upon the Shore 
on the ſame day, they continued the Ceremony every 
year, every one lighted his Lanthorn, and by degrees 
it commenc'd into a Cuſtom. The Chineſes are pret- 
ty Superſtitious in that reſpe& ; but there is no pro- 
bability that ſuch a ſmall loſs ſhould have ſuch a lively 
influence upon a whole Empire. 

Some Chineſe Doors pretend that this Feſtival de- 
duceth its Original from a Story which they report in 
the manner following : Three thouſand five hundred 
eighty three years ago,China was governed by a Prince 
named K;, the laſt Emperor of the firſt Race, whom 
Heaven was pleaſed to endue with Qualities capable 
of conſtituting an Hero,if the love to Women,and the 
[pirit of Debauchery, that took poſſeflion of his heart, 
had not reduced him to a Monſter in the Empire, and 
an Objetof Abhorrence in Nature. - 
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He had rare Parts, a winning, pleaſing way with 
him,great Courage,and of ſuch extraordinary ſtrength 
of Body, that he broke Iron with his Hand. But this 
Sampſon had his Miſtreſles, and grew weak ; amongſt | 
other Extravagancies, they relate, that he exhauſted 
all his Treaſures in building a Tower of precious 
Stones to honour the Memory of a Concubine ; and 
that he filPd a Pool with Wine, for him and Three 
thouſand young Men to bathe in, after a Laſcivious 
manner. Theſe Exceſles, and many other Abomina. 
tions prevailed with the wiſeſt of his Court to offer 
him ſome Advice, according to the Cuſtom, but he 
put them to death ; yea, and he impriſoned one of 
the Kings of the Empire, who endeavoured to divert 
him from theſe Diſorders : At length he committed? 
Fact that conſummated the Deſtruaion of himſelf ' 
and all his Family, | 

One day, inthe heat of his Debaucheries and Jol- ' 
lity, complaining that Life was too ſhort , I ſhould be | 
content, (ſays he to the Queen whom he doted on, # 
T could make you eternally bappy ; but in a few years, naj 
in a few days peradventure Death will, in ſþight of us, put | 
an end to onr pleaſures ; and all my Power will not ſuffices | 
give you a Life longer than that which the loweſt of my | 
Subjetts hopes to have ; ths thought continually troubles | 
»y Spirit, and diſpenſes into my Heart a bitterneſs that hin- | 
ders me from reliſhing the ſweetneſs of Life : Why cannit | 
make you reign for ever ? And ſeeing there are Stars that | 
never ceaſe ſhining, muſt you needs be ſubject to death? you 
that ſhine more bright upon Earth, than all the Stars do w 
Heaven? 

'Ti true, My Lord, ſaith this fooliſh Princeſs,tbat you 
cannot make your Life eternal, but it depends on you to for- 
get the brevity of it, and to live as tho' you ſhould never 
die : What need have we of the Sun and Moon to meaſurt 
the duration of our Life ? The morning Star that riſes ever) 
morning, and the night that comes every evening, do = | 
| ually | 
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wually put in 5 mind of the beginning and end of our days ; 
as thoſe begin and end, ſo do ours that are begun, advance 
with precipitation, and will ſpeedily be at an end. 

Come, come, Sir, let us no longer caſt our Eyes upon theſe 
Globes that roll over our Heads : Have you a mind once for 
all to cure your imagination ? Build your ſelf a new Hea- 
ven, ever enlightened, always ſerene, always favourable to 
your deſires 5 where we ſhall perceive not the leaſt foorſtep 
of the inſtability of humane things. You may eaſily do it , 
by eretting a great and magnificent Palace , ſhut np, on all 
ſides, from the light of the Sun ; you may hang up all around 
magnificent Lanthorns, whoſe conſtant ſplendor will be pre- 
ferrabie to that of the Sun. 

Cauſe to be tranſported thither whatſoever 1s capable of 
contributing to your pleaſure 5 and for fear of being one me- 
went diſtratted by them, break off all correſpondence with 0- 
ther Creatures, We will both of us enter into this new 
World that you (hall create: I will be to you in lieu of all 
things, you alone will there yield me more pleaſure then all 
rhe old world can offer 5 yea, Nature it ſelf , that will be 
renewed for our ſakes, will render us more happy than the 
Gods are in Heaven. 'Tw there that we will forget the 
viciſitude of days and nights; Time ſhall be no more in re- 
ſÞelÞ of us 5 no more incumbrance, no more ſhadow,no more 
clouds nor change in Life : * And provided, My Lord, that 
70u 02 your part will be always conſtant, always paſſionate, 
my felicity will ſees to me unalterable , and your bappineſs 
wil be eternal. 

The Emperor, whether it was that he thought he 
could deeeive himſelf, or whether he had a mind to 
pleaſe the Queen, is not certain ; but he cauſed this 
inchanted Caſtle to be built, and there immured her 
and himſelf, There he paſt ſeveral Months ſteeped 
in delights, and wholly taken up with his new Life ; 
but the People not beingable to endure ſuch Exceſs, 
obliged one of the wiſeſt Kings of the Empire to de- 
Clare againſt him. ' | 
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So ſoon as the Emperor had notice of the Conſpi- 
racy, he appeared preſently inthe old World, which, 
whether he would or no, ſtuck more to tis heartthan 
the new : He appears at the Head of an Army to pu- 


niſh this Rebel ; but ſzcing himſelf abandoned by the | 


People,whom he had fo fooliſhly deſerted, he thought 
it his wifeſt courſe to abdicate, and betake himlſelt to 
flight. During the three remaining years of his Life, 
he wandered from Province to Province incognito in a 
poor Condition, always in danger of being diſcover- 
ed, as if God by his diſquietneſs and continual agita- 


tion, had a mind to puniſh him for that foft and ef 
feminate Repoſe, wherein he thought to have found | 
conſtant Delights and eternal Felicity. In the mean | 
time they deſtroyed his Palaces, and to preſerve the | 
Memory of ſuch an unworthy Action to Poſterity, | 
they hung up Lanthorns in every quarter of the City, | 
this C::ttom became Anniverſary, and ſince that timea | 
conſiderable Feſtival in the whole Empire; it is ſolem- | 
nized at TNarmtcheou with more magnificence than any | 
- where elſe : And the report goes that the Illuminations ; 


there are ſo ſplendid,that an Emperor once not daring 


openly to leave his Court to go thither, committed | 


himſelf,with the Queen, 2ad teveral Princeſſes of his 
Family, into the hand! of a Aagician, who promiſed 


him to tranſport them thither in a trice. He made | 
them in the Night to aſcend magaificent Throne | 


that were born up by Swans , which in a moment ar- 
rived at Tarmcheoa. 


The Emperor faw at his leiſtr2 all the Solemnity, | 


eing carried upon a Clou 1, th2c hovered over the 
City, and deſcznded by cegrer:s ; and came back a- 
gain with the fame ipeed and Equipage, no body at 
Court perceiving kis abience. This is not the firlt 


Fable the Chimeſes have toid; they have Stories upon 


every thing, for they are Saperſtitious to excels. And 
in point of Magick, be it feigaed or true, _ = 
People 
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People in the World that have come near them, 
However it be, certain it is that they take huge 
delight in Publick Illuminations ; and one of their 
Kings, who for his good qualities was become the 
darling of the People , once thought he could not 
better demonſtrate to them his reciprocal Aite&ion, 
than by inventing for their ſakes ſuch like Feaſts. So 
chat once a year, for eight Nights one after another, 
he opened his Palace, which they took care to illu- 
minate by abundance of Lanthorns and Fireworks. He 
appeared in Perſon without any Guards, and was pell 
mell in the middle of the Croud , not ſuffering them 
to diſtinguiſh him from others, to the end that every 
one might enjoy the liberty of ſpeaking, playing, and 
hearing divers Conſorts of Muſick there performed. 

This Action hath rendred this Prince renownedin 
the China Hiſtory ; but what would they have faid if 
they had chanced to be in the Apartments of Yer/ailles, 
where the beſt and moſt potent of Kings ſo often af- 
ſembles all the innocent Pleaſures that Chriſtianity al- 
lows, to make his Court, if poſſible, as happy as him- 
ſelf; if they did but behold thoſe Illuminations, thoſe 
Conſorts,thoſe Sports,thoſe magnificent Banquets, and 
the Prince himſelf ſtrivingto mix with the Multitude 
nay,and would be unknown, were 1: not for an Air of 
Grandeur which is not annext to his Dignity, and 
whereof he cannot deveſt himſelf,diſtinguiſh him from 
all the reſt ? 

Since I am ſpeaking, Madam, of the Magnificence 
of the Chineſes, I cannot, without being wanting in a 
material point,paſs over infſilence what relates to their 
Emperors, who never appear in Publick, but as fo ma- 
ny Deities, environed with all che Splendor that may 
atract the reſpe& and veneration ot the People. Here- 
tofore they rarely ſhewed themſelves ; but the Tart ars, 
who reign at preſent, are much more Popular,and the 


late King did not ſtand ſo much upon nice Pundtilio's. 
Tis 
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The preſent Emperor in that, as well as in all thing; 
elfe, obſerves a Medium, which contents his Nation, 
without totally diſpleaſing the Chineſes. Nevertheleſs,as 
moderate as he is, in compariſon of the Ancients, one 
may boldly ſay he never marches but at the head, or 
in the midit of an Army. | 

At ſuch time he is accompanied with all the Lords 
of the Court : There is nothing but Silks, Gildings, 
and precious Stones, every thing there is ſplendid and 
pompous ; the Arms,the Horſes Harneſs, the Umbrel. 
los, the Streamers, and a thouſand other Badges of 
Dignity Royal, or of the particular quality of every 
Prince, every where ſparkles at that time. In a word, 
there is nothing more regular on theſe Occurrencies 
than this Croud ; every one knows his reſpeRtive 
Rank ; and the Head of that Man, or at leaſt his For: 
tune, lyes at ſtake, who ſhall preſume indiſcreetly to 
diſcompoſe the order of the March. 

When he takes a Progreſs to viſit the Provinces of 
che Empire, he goes commonly Poſt, followed by 
a few Guards and fome Officers of his Confidents ; 
but in all the Cities upon the Road, and in all the 
difficult Paſſages, there are ſo many Troops drawn 
up into Batalia, that he ſeems to ride Poſt croſs an 
Army. 

He goes ſometimes into Tartary to takethe divertile- 
ment of Hunting,but yet always accompanied as it he 
went tothe Conqueſt of ſome new Empire.He carries 
along with him no leſs than Forty thoutand Men,who 
endure a great deal of hardſhip, whether the Weather 
be hot or cold, becauſe they encamp in a very incon- 
venient manner ; nay, and it ſometimes happens, that 
in one of theſe toillome Huntings their dies more Hor- 
ſes then he would loſe in a pitch'd Battel ; but he counts 
the Deſtruction of Ten thouſand Horles as nothing, 

The Fathers that accompany him thither ſay, That 
never does his Magnificence more diſplay it felf _ 
apo 
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upon this occaſion ; there he ſees ſometimes thirty or 
forty petty Tartarian Kings, that come to addreſs him, 
or pay him Tribute; yea, there be ſome of them that 
bear the name of Ham or Kam,that is to ſay,Emperor; 
they are all of them, juſt as the Mandarins of the firſt 
order, his Penſioners ; he gives them his Daughters in 
Marriage ; and to make them the more ſure to his In- 
tereſt, he declares himſelf their ProteRor againſt all 
the Weſtern Tartars who often annoy them ; nay, 
and have ſometimes Forces enough to attack China it 
ſ:If with good Succels, 

Whilſt the Croud of theſe petty Sovereigns appears 
in the Emperor's Camp, the Court is wonderful ſump- 
tuous : and to the end he may poſleſs theſe Barbarians 
with ſome Idea of the Power of China, the Train, Ha- 
bits, and Tentsof the Mandarins, are rich and glorious, 
even to exceſs and profuſion. This 15 what the Miſſio- 
naries, who have been witneſs of the ſame, do report; 
andIſuppoſe we may give credit to their Relations, 
not only becauſe they all unanimouſly agree in this 


 Matter,but alſo becauſe what they ſay does altogether 


comport with the Genizs of the Chineſes. 

That which the Relation of Father Magalhens re- 
ports, newly tranſlated with Notes , equally learned 
and inſtructive,concerning the pompous March of the 
Emperor, when he goes to the Temple to offer Sacri- 
fices to Heaven,hath ſomething odd in it,and deſerves 
here to be repeated ; and ſo much the more, becauſe 
theſe things can neither be ſuppoſed, nor magnified, 
tor the orders obſerved in Publick Ceremonies is 
known to every body to be fo regular, that the very 
Emperor dares not add or diminiſh the leaſt Article. 

This pompous Ceremony begins with Twenty fouc 
Trumpets, adorned with Golden Coronets with 24 
Drums ranked,each of them into two Files; 24 Men 
armed with Truncheons verniſhe and gilt, 6 or 8 foot 
long, follow them in the ſame order, and front jump 
nat 
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that follow 100 Soldiers bearing noble Halbards,arm- | 


ed with a Semicircle of Iron in form of a Creſſant, 


followed with 100 Serjeants at Mace, and two Officer, | 
whoſe Pikes are painted with red Yerniſh,in different | 


places with Flowers and golden Figures. 
Next afrer this firſt File is born 4oo curiouſly 


wrought Lanthorns, 400 Flamboys of a gilded Wood | 
that flame like our Torches,200 Lances charged with | 
huge Tufts of Silk, 24 Banners whereon are painted 


the Signs of the Zodiak, and 56 others that repreſent 
the Celeſtial Conſtellations : There is tobe ſeen more. 
over 200 Fans with Figures of Dragons, and other A- 


nimals; 24 Umbrello's ſtill more magnificent, anda | 
Livery Cupboard born by the Officers of che Palace, : 


whoſe Utenſils are of Gold. 


All this does immediately precede the Emperor,who | 
at laſt appears on Horsback, gloriouſly attired, fur- | 
rounded with fix white led Horſes, whoſe Harneſs is | 
covered with Gold and precious Stones, with Too |; 
Lite-guard and Pages of Honour ; they bear up before 
him an Umbrello that ſhades him and the Horſe , and | 
dazlesthe Sight with all the Ornaments chat Man | 


could pofſlibly invent to enrich it. 


The Emperor is followed by all the Princes of the 


Blood, by the Mandarins of the firit order, by the 


Viceroys and principal Lords of the Courrt,all intheir | 
Formsalities : Immediately after is ſeen 5oo young | 


Gentlemen of Quality,which may be called the Band 
of Gentlemen Penſioners, attended by Tooo Foot- 


men, array'd in Carnation Silk,bordered with Flow | 
ers, ſtitched with little Stars in Gold and Silver. Thi | 


is prope:ly the King's Houſhold. 


This Retinue is ftill more extraordinary by what | 


follows, then by what went before : For immediate- 


ly 36 Men bear an open Sedan that reſembles a Tri- | 


umph-u. ©Ifr, 120 Bearers ſupport another cloſe ons, 


and fo big '!:1i One would take it for an intire Apart 
ment. 
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Apartment. Afterwards there appear four Chariots, 
the two firſt of wich are drawn by Elephants,and the 
ather two by Horſes. Each Sedan and Chariot hath 
2 Company of 5 Men for its Guard : The Charic- 
teers are richly apparelled, and the El?phants as welj 
45 the Horſes,are covered with embroide:ed Houtings. 

At length this proud Cavalcatdle 1s brought up in the 
Rear by 2000 Mandarm Officers, and 2000 Officer: 05 
the Army, all moſt richly cloathed, marching in or- 
der, and according to their Cuſtom, with that Gra- 
vity that commands reſpect. Ir is not needful that the 
Court ſhould be at great Charges for this Pompz and 
25 ſoon as ever the Emperor is pleaſed to go offer 
Sacritice, they always are in reaGinels to attend him 
in this oder. I do not know, if in our Carouſels and 
Solemn Feſtivals, we have any thing more ſplendid 
and magmiticent. 

But the King of Chin, never appears greater , 
then when he gives Audience to foreign Ambaſſa- 
dors; that prodigious number of Troops who are 
at that cime in Arms, that incredible number ot 
Mandarins in their Formalities, diſtinguithed ac- 
cording to their rank and quality, placed in or- 
der without confuſion , without noiſe, wichout im- 
baraſment, in ſuch order as they would appear in the 
Temples of cheir Gods ; the Miniſters of State, the 
Lord Chief Juſtices of all the Sovereign Courts, the 
petty Kings, the Princes of the Blood, the Heirs ot the 
Crown, more humbled before this Prince, then they 
are exalted above the People: The Emperor himſclf 
ſzated on a Throne. who beholds proftrate at his feer 


all this Crowd of Adorers; all chis, | ſay, bea1s an Air 


of Sovereignty and Grandeur in it, that is to 52 found 

no where but in China, which Chriſtian Humilicy 

does not ſo much as permic Kings to defire in the moſt 

glorious Courts of Europe. 

I ſhould never make an end, if 1 had a mind to de- 
\ ſcenC 
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ſcend to all the particulars of the Publick Ceremonie,, 
where the Chineſes diſplay all their Magnificence; ] 
ſuppoſe, Madam,l have ſpoken enough to inform you 
with a juſt Idea of it 3 now if you pleaſe to permit | 
me, in the cloſe of this Letter,to add what I think of it F 
my ſelf in reference to France, where the Riches and | 
Ambition of private Perſons have carried ſtatelinelsto | 
an higher pitch, than in any other Realm in Europe; | 
It ſeems to me that the Chzneſes do almoſt ever ſurpal; ! 
us in Common and Publick Actions, by a more affe- | 
&ed and ſpecious outſide ; but, that in Domeftick | 
Things, our Apartments are incomparably richer, the | 
Retinue of Perſons of Quality more decently clothed, | 
tho' not ſo numerous,. the Equipages more commodj | 
ous, the Tables better ſerved, and generally ſpeaking, | 
the Expence more conſtant, and better regulated. | | 
am with a moſt profound reſpect, | 


Madam, 


Your moſt bumble 


and mofF obedient Servant 


L. |. 


LET FE 


To the Archbiſhop of Rheims, 
firſt Peer of France. 


Of the Language, CharaSers, Books, and 
Morality of the Chineſcs. 


My Lord, 

Feer having had the Honour to entertain your 

A Grace at your ſpare hours, concerning the 

different Properties of the Empire of China, 

I believed you would not takeit amiſs to ſee from me 

in writing that which relates to their Language, Cha- 
raters, Books, and Morals. 

There are certain Points of Hiſtory that one cannot 
enter upon without much preparation, and eſpecially 
when one is to explain them to ſuch a Perſon as your 
elf, whoſe particular Character it is, to know to the 
bottom,and with the greateſt exa&neſs, whatſoever you 
do know, there is required an exa&neſs, and a cer- 
tain order, which is ſcarce eyer met with but in wri- 
ting. 

I well know, 24y Lord, that it is difficult to add, 
upon this Subjet,any new Knowledge to that which 
hath rendered you one of the moſt knowing Prelates of 
the Age; how good and diffuſive ſoever the _—_— 
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of China may bz, yet are there but faint Glimpfes in 
it of a circumſcribed Reaſon, that difappear, as ſoon 
as they are brought near thoſe Divine Lights thatRe. 
ligion diſcovers to us, and whereinto you have þ 
long dived by the conticzual reading of Fathers, Ca- 
nons, and Councils. 

Nevertheleſs, altho' all the Philoſophy cf that re 
nowned Nation be not able to in{true us, yet is it 
worth our enquiry to know, To what pitch of Per- 


feion it heretofore brought Sciences; and that too a | 


atime when other People in the World were either ip: 


norant or barbaronus ; and to begin at their I ongue | 
and Character, which among them contain the chief | 


Points of Licerature, this is what I have obſerved of 
them. 

The Chineſe Language hath no Analogy with any 
of thoſe that are in vogue in the World, no Afhinity 
neither in the Sound, in the pronunciation ot tte 
Words, nor yet in the diſpoſing and ranging of the 
Conceptions. Every thing is myſterious in this Lan- 
guage, and you will, no queſtion ſtand amazed, My 
Lord, to underitand, that all the terms of it may be 
learnt in two hours, altho' there is required leveral 
years ſtudy to ſpeak it, that one may be able to read 
all the Books,and to underſtand them perietly,with- 
out apprehending any thing, if another read it ; that 
a Doctor may compoſe a Book with all the elaborate- 
neſs poſlible, and this very fame Door may not 
know enough of it toexplain himſelf in ordinary Con- 
verſation, That a Mute inſtructed in the Chara: 
&ers, might wich his fingers, without writing, ſpeak 
almolt as faſt as is neceſfary, not to weary the Audi- 
tors. In a word, that the felf fame-words do often 
Ygnifie quite different things, and of two Perſons that 
ſhall pronounce them, it will be a Complement inthe 
Mouth ct the one, and foul Language in the Mouth 


of the other, Thele Paradoxes, how ſurpriſing _ 
they 
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and Morality of the Chineſes. By 
they may ſeem, are very true notwithſtanding ; and 
your Grace will grant it, it you pleaſe to give your 
ſz\f never fo little trouble to caſt your Eyes upon that 
which I have to write to you about it. 
\ This Tongue contains no more thanThree hundred 
and thirty words, or thereabouts, all of one Syllable, 
or at leaſt they ſeem to be fo, becauſe they pronounce 
them ſo ſuccin&tly, that a Man can ſcarce diſtinguiſh 
more than one : Altho' it be a cedious thing to read 
the whole Series of them, yer ſhall I deſcribe them in 
this place, as well to let you underſtand the Tone, as 
to give you the Satisfaction co (ez, at one Glance of 
your Eyes, compriſed in one ſingle Page, a Language 
ſo ancient, ſo famous, and I may fay, fo eloquent as 
this 15, 


Theſe few words would not be ſufficient to expreſs 
a Man's ſelf roundly upon all Subjes,to ſupply. words 
to Arts and Sciences,to maintain Eloquence in a DiCſ. 
courſe, or in a Work, which is very different among 
the Chineſes, if he had not found out the Art to mul. 
tiply the Senſe, without multiplying the Words. This 
Arc chiefly conſiſts in the Accencs they give them ; the 
lame word pronounced with a ſtronger or weaker in- 
flexion of che voice, hath divers fignifications ; ſo that 
the Chineſe Language, when it is ſpoken- exactly, is a 
kind of Muſick, and contains a real Harmony, which 
_ —_ the Eſſence and particular Characer of 
4 

There are five Tones that are apply'd to each word, 
according to the Senfe one means to giveit. The firſt is 
an uniform Pronunciation without lightning or falling 
the Voice, as if one ſhould continue'for ſome time the 
firlt Note of our Muſick : the ſecond raiſeth the Voice 
notably higher : the third is veryacute : in thefourth 
you deſcend all on the ſadden'toa grave Tone: in the 
hfth you paſs to a more deep Note, ifI may preſume 
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ſo to expreſs my ſelf,by hollowing,and framing a kind | 
of Baſe. A Man cannot make himſelf be underſtood 
in this Matter but by the Language it ſelf. 

However you already fee, My Lord, that by this di. 
verſity of Pronounciation of 333 words,are made 166, 
beſides that, one may pronounce ſmoothly, or aſperat; | 
each word, which is very uſual, and does {till increaf: 
the Language by half. Sometimes theſe Monoſyllable 
are joyned together , as we put our Letters together, 
thereby wo compoſe* different words : Nay, they d 
more then all that, for ſometimes a whole Phraſz, ac. 
cording as it tollows, or goes before another, hath 
quice different fenſe ; ſo it plainly appears that thi 
Tongue, ſo poor,lo ſeemingly ſuccinct, yet for all tha 
is in effe& very rich andextenfive,to expreſs a Mani 
ſelf. 

Bat theſe Riches coſt Foreigners dear to come by : 
them;and I cannot tell whether ſome Mifſtonaries bal | 
not better have labour'd in the Minesthan to have ap 
ply'd themſelves for ſeveral years to this Labour,one 
the hardeſt and moſt diſcouraging that one can expe 
rience in matter of ſtudy, I cannot apprehend hoy 
any one can have other thoughts ; and I muſt conf 
I admired to1ead the new Relation of Father Magalbn, 
that the Chineſe Language is eaſier than the Greek, Latn 
and all che Languages in Europe. He adds,one cant 
doubt of it, it it be conſidered that the difficulty i 
Tongues proceeds from the Memory ; now one hat 
no tic ''2 at all in this,that hath but very few wors| 
in com; ariſon of others, nay, and may be. learnt 
a days time. | 

To argue as this Father does, Muſick muſt coſtu 
but an hours time, ſeven Words, and ſeven Tones, G| 
no much burthen the memory, and if one have buti| 
Voice never fo littie flexible, one would think it wi} 
no hard matter to learn them ; nevertheleſs, we ſee! 
daily experience, whoſo bepins at thirty or wee 
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:nleſs he have a more than ordinary inclination for 
Moſick, ſcarce ever learns it to purpoſe; nay, and af- 
rer-much application, and long exercile, is ſtili to his 
dying day but a piciful Muſician. How will it tare 
with a Perſon who hath ſix Tones to combine with 
above 300 Words, that he does not know by the wri- 
ting, which he muſt call to mind ex rempore, when he 
would ſpeak fluently, or when he is to diſtinguith in 
another perſon that precipates hiswords,and who ſcarce 
obſerves the Accent and particular Tone of each 
word? 

Ic is not the Memory that is put to a ſtreſs upon this 
occaſion,but the Imagination and Ear, which in ſome 
certain Perſons neyer diſtinguiſh one Tone from ano- 
ther; the turn of the Tongue allo conduces infinitely 
thereto ; and there are certain Perſons that have Me- 
mory ſufficient to learna Book in few days, who will 
tug at it for a Month together to pronounce only one 
word, and all to no purpoſe : How happens it that, 
let him take what care he will, a Man has never a 
zood Accent in our Language , when he is born in 
certain Provinces, and when he departs from them 
when he is well ſtricken in years, 

Nevertheleſs, to make your ſelf underſtood in Ch;- 
ſe, you muſt give to each word its peculiar Accent ; 
vary but never fo little,and you fall into another Tone 
that makes a ridiculous Counter-ſenſe ; ſo that one 
would call Hima Beaſt, whom he intends to call Sr, 
becauſe the word that is common to them both, hath 
not a different Senſe, but only by the different Tone 
they give it : So that it 15 properiy in this Language 
that one may ſay, the Tone is all in all. | 

This is that alſo that makes the Chineſe Tongue more 
difficult than others, When a Stranger that hath but 
a ſmattering, intendsto you French, if he pronounce 
ſome words but never ſo little well, we ealily gueſs at 
thoſe he ſpeaks ill, and we know his meaning ; but in 
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China one ſingle word badly pronounced,is enough tg 
render the whole Phraſe unintelligible; and one Phraſe 


at the beginning that is not well heard and under. { 
ſtood, hinders the und: ſtanding of what follows. $ | 


when one chances tG com21nto a Congregation, where 
they have already begun io ſpeak about ſome Bulinehk, 
he ſtares about a good whitle, without unceritanding, 


till tuch time as by degrees they put him in the © 


way, and till he gets hold of the th1eid of the Dif: 
cou: ie. | 
BetiGes what T have been ſaying, this Tonzue hath 


particularCharacters that diſtioguith it trom all others 


CIITA 


Firſt of all they do not ipeak as they wrice, and the 
moft guaint Diicourle i barbarous, harin er.d unples | 
tanc when printed. Ic is nec-tiiry to write well,to make | 


ule of more ſelet Terms. more noble Expreflions, | 
more particular Turns, that do occur in common | 

. . [ 
practice, which are pro:p<r to the compoſing of Books, | 


the ſtile of which is more different tf om the common 
Elocution,then our obſcurett Latin Poets are from the 
{ſmootheſt and moſt narural Profe. 

Secondiy, Eloquence Goes not: conſiſt in a certain 
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£ 
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diſpoſition of Periads, ſuch as Orators atfe, who, to | 


impoſe upon the Auditors , ſtuff it ſometimes witha | 


paicel oi words, becauſe they have but few things to 


tell them. The Chine/es areeloguent by their lively Ex | 


prefiions, noble Metaphors, bold and ſuccin&t Comps 


rifors , and above all, by abundance of Sentences and | 
Paſlages raken from theAncients,which amongſt chem Þ 


are of great moment: they deliver a great many thing 


in a few words, their Stile is cloſe and myſterious,ob. | 


ſcure, and not continued, they ſeldome make uſe 0 


all thoſe Particles that illuſtrate, and connect our Dif. | 
courſe. They ſeem ſometimes to ſpeak not to be ut | 
derſtood,or,as tho' they pretend that a Body may ur: | 


derſtandthern, even when chey do not ſpeak,ſo much 
ſenfe, and chonght, do they incloſe in a tew words. 
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[t js true, this obſcurity almoſt quice vaniſhes in re- 
ſpect of choſe who have a perfect knowledge in the 
Characters; and a Learned Man chat reads a Work,is 
{dom miſtaken in it, bur in ſpeaking one 1s often at 
a ſtand: And { have converit with ſome Docors,who 
0 underſtand one another in familiar Diſcourſes, were 
obliged to deicribe with their Finger, in the Air the 
Qarticular Lever that expreſt their words, whole 
Senſe could not be determined by the Pronuncia- 
tion. 

Thirdly, ze Sound of the words is pretty pleaſing 
to the Ear,eſp<cially inthe Province of Nazkin,where 
the Accent is more correct than in any other part;for 
there many pi onounce the different Tones ſo fine and 
dclicately, that a Stranger hath much ado to perceive 
ict. Beſides, they never uſe R,which contributes not a 
litcle co mollifie chat Language; yet muſt it be allow- 
2d that moſt part of the Chineſes, that pretend to ſpeak 
correctly, have ſomething of unpleaſant in the Lan- 
guage, they drawl out their words in length intollera- 
bly ; and cho' they be all Monſyllables, yet by meer 
cxtending them, they makes words inhinite and like to 
iotire Phraſes. 

They have moreover a Termination which oiren oc- 
curs, which we expreſs commonly by a double / ; the 
ſound comes from the bottom of the aſpera arteria, fo 
uncouth and unnatural,thart it alone is capable of ſpoil- 
ing a Language : Bur as certain forc'd Aſpirations in 
the Caſtilian Tongue, do notwithſtanding pleaſe the 
Spaniards ; ſo the Chineſes are perſwaded that theſe 
lame Gutturals that diſpleaſe us, are a real grace;; and 
that theſe more Maſculine and ſtronger Tones,gives a 
body to their Language, without which it would be 
apt to degenerate into a Puerile delicatenels, which 
would at beſt have no grace but in the Mouth of Wo- 
men and Children. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,They want abundance of Sounds which | 
we expreſs by our Letters ; for Example, they do na | 
pronounce 4,b,d,o,r,x,z, aiter the fame manner as we | 
do in France; and when any one forces them to pro. | 
nounce them, they always make ſome alteration, and | 
uſe ſounds,that in their Language comes the neareſt to | 
them, never being able almoſt co expreſs them exactly, 
That formerly was a great difficulty for the Chin 
Prieſts in Conſecrating the Hoſt, who could not (ay 
Maſs in Latin without falling into a ridiculous jargon, 
Yet there was ſo much pains taken to frame their 
Tongue, that at length they have ſucceeded to admi- 
ration: So that the Latin in their mouth is not much | 
more different from that of the Portupueſe,than that of | 
the Portugueſe is rom ours. 

All that. I have been ſaying, Ay Lord,is to be under. | 
ſtood of the Mandarin Language that is currant all o. 
ver the Empire, which is univerſally underſtood every | 
where ; for the common People at Fokien beſides tha, | 
ſpeak a particular Tongue, that hath no affinity with 
the ſame, who look upon it in China,as wedo uponthe 
Biſcay Language,or Basbreton in France. 

What relates to the China Character is no leſs fin- 
gular than their Tongue; they have not any Alphade | 
as we have,that contains the Elements, and as it wert | 
the Principles of Words ; nay,they cannot fo muchs | 
comprehend, how we are able,with ſo ſmall anumbe | 
of Figures, each of which ſignifies nothing, to exprek | 
upon a piece of Paper all our Conceptions,to compol | 
{ach an infinite number of Books, as to ſtock wholeL: 
braries. This Art of putting Letters together,cocompok 
words of them, to combine them boch into a prodigy | 
ous number of Senſes, is to them an hidden Myſtery, | 
and that which is ſo common amongſt other Nations | 
never obtained amongſt them, either thro' the littk | 
Converle they have had with other neighbour Nation, | 
or thro* the ſmall account they made of Foreign I 
Ventions. 36 Inſtead 
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Inſtead of Charadters,at the beginning of their Mo- 
narchy they uſed Hieroglyphicks; they painted inſtead 
of writing ; and by the natural Images of things, which 
they drew upon Paper, they endeavoured to expreſs, 
and convey their Idea's to others ; fo that to write a 
Bird,they painted its Figure ; and to fignitie a Foreſt, 
they repreſented a great company of Trees ; a Circle 
ſignified the Sun, and a Creſcent the Moon. 

This fort of writing was not only imperfe,but ve- 
ry inconvenient ; for beſides that one expreſt his 
Thoughts bur by halves, even thoſe few that were ex- 
preſt, were never perfeAly conceived, and it was be- 
ſides utterly impoſſible not to be miſtaken : More- 
over, there needed whole Volumes to expreſs a few 
things, becauſe the painting took up a great deal of 
room. Inſomuch that the Chineſes by little and little 
changed their writing, and compoſed more ſimple Fi- 
gures, tho' leſs natural; they likewiſe invented many 
to expreſs ſome things that painting could not repre- 
ſent,as the Voice, Smell, the Senſes, Conceptions,Paſ- 
ſions, and a thouſand other Objects that have neither 
Body nor Figure ; of ſeveral ſimple Draughts, they af 
ter made compound ones ; and at this rate they mul- 
tiplied their Characters ad infinitum, becauſe they 
deſtined one or more of them for each particular 
word. 

This abundance of Letters is in my opinion the 
ſource of the Chineſes ignorance, becauſe they imploy 
all their days in this ſtudy, and have not leiſure fo 
much as to think of other Sciences, phanſying them- 
ſelves learned enough if they can but read. However, 
they are far from underſtanding all their Letters : It 
is very much, if after ſeveral years of indefatigable 
ſtudy, they be able to underſtand fifteen or twenty 
thouſand: The vulgar fort of the Learned , con- 
tent themſelves with leſs : xand I cannot believe thac 
there was ever any Doctor that underſtood the third 
EF FT.  * EE. 
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part ; for they reckon upward of Twenty four thou: 
ſand. 

As for Strangers, it is ſcarce credible how much this 
ſtudy diſguſts them ; it is an heavy Croſs to be fore 
all a Man's life long (for commonly it is not too long 
for it) to ſtuff his Head with this horrible multitude 
of Figures, and to be always occupied in deciphering 
imperfe&t Hieroglyphicks, that have in a manner no 
analogy with the things they ſignifie, there is not the 
lealt Charm inthis,as ia the Sciences of Europe, which, 
in fatiguing, do not ceaſe to captivate the Spirit with 
Delight. Ir is neceſſary in Chima, that a Man may not 
be diſcouraged, to feek out more ſublime Motives, in 
defect of natural Inclination ; to make a. Vertue of a 
Neceflity, and to pleaſe ones ſelf to think , that this 
ſtudy, how crabbed and ingrateful ſoever it ſeems, is 
not ſterile, becauſe ic is a ſure way to bring Mzn to 
the Knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt. 

It is that way whereby we make our ſelves under- 
ſtood by great ones ; whereby we infinuate our ſelves 
into their Spirits, and thereby prepare them for the 
grand Truths of Chriſtian Religion ; there 1s not that 
Perſon to whom this hope of preaching the Goſpel 
ſucceſsfully ,does not incourage,and inſpirit. We can- 
not alſo doubt, but that our bleffed Lord may accom- 
pany che Effects of our good Will, with a particular 
Blefling ; and it i5,more than probable, rhat if it had 
not heen for the Affiffitice from above, the Miſho- 
naries would never have been fo great Proficients, as 
to make ſuch a progreſs that has Mfoniſhe the ablelt 
Doors of the Empire. hy 

Amongſt theſe Characters there are ſome of divers 
forts, The firſt are almoſt out of uſe , and they pre- 
ſerve them ohly out of Veneration to Antiquity. The 
ſecond not fo ancient by far, take place only in Pub- 
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lick Inſcriptions ; when there is occaſion for them , 


they conſult Books , and by the help of a Dictionary 
| it 
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tis eaſie to decipher them. The third much more 
regular and fair, ſerve for the impreſſion, and alſo for 
the ordinary writing : Nevertheleſs, the ſtrokes or 
draughts of them being very exact and curious, there 
needs a conſiderable time to write them in. And for 
that reaſon they have contrived a fourth kind of wri- 
ting, the ſtrokes whereof being more joyned , and 
leſs diſtinguiſht one from another , facilitate the wri- 
ting faſter ; for that reaſon they are called voluble Ler- 
ters: Theſe three laſt Characters do much reſemble 
one another, and do anſwer to our Capital Letters, 
to the printed Letters, and ordinary Writing. 

Inſtead of a Pen they uſe a Pencil held in the 
hand, not obliquely, as our Painters, but direly, as 
if the Paper were to be prickt. The Chineſes always 
write from top to bottom, and begin their firſt Let- 
ter where ours ends; ſo that to read their Books, the 
laſt page muſt firſt be ſought for, which with them is 
the beginning: 'There Paper being very thin, and 
- almoſt tranſparent, they are fain to double it, forfear 
leaſt the Letters do run one into another when they 
write on the backſide : But theſe doubled Leaves are 
loeven, that one can hardly perceive it. 

To write a bad Hand, was never in China, as for- 
merly in France, a ſign of Nobility 3 every Body is 
ambitious to write fair 5 and before one ſtands Can- 
didate to be admitted to the firſt degree of Learning, 
he muſt give a Specimen of his fair Hand. A Letter 
Il cutin a Compoſition, in a Work,in a Petition, is 
a Conſiderable fault ; and becaule one ſtroke often al- 
ters the whole Senſ:, there needs no more to make 
one, upon examination, to loſe the Degree of Do- 
Ctor, and cunlequently to ruin his Fortune. So that 
al te Mandarims write talr, and the Emperor ExCels 
n that, as in all other chings. 


: | Printing 
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Printing, which is but an Art in its infancy in Fy. 
rope, hath been, from all Antiquity in uſe in Ching; 
however it is ſomething different from ours ; as we 
have but few Letters, from which we can compoſe 
huge Volumes, by putting them together, few Cha- 
racters ſuffice, becauſe thoſe that have ſerved for the 
firſt Leaf, are ſtill employed for all the others. The 
prodigeous numbey of China Charadters hinder you 
trom ufing this way, except only in ſome Reſtrigi. 
ons that concern the Palace, and Title pages, into 
which few Letters can come in : On all other occa. 
fions, they tind ic more eatie to Engrave their Let- 
_ upon Wooden Boards, and the Charge 1s much 
eſs. 

This is the way they go to work. He who intends 
co print a Book, gets it fair written over by a Maſter 
Scribe, the Engraver glews each Leaf upon :n even 
i{monthTable,and then the Draughts with the Graving 
Tool aredoneſo exacly,chat che Characters have a per- 
te& reſemblance with the Original ; fo that the Im- 
preflion is good or bad, according as a good or bad 
Scribe hath been employed ; this Skill of the Gravers 
is ſo great, that one cannot diſtinguiſh that which is 
imprinted, from what was written by the Hand, when 
they have made uſe of the ſame Paper and Ink. 

Te muſt be confeſt that this ſort of Printing is fome- 
what incommodious, inaſmuch as the Boards mult 
be multiplied as much as the Leaves,ſo that an indifte- 
rent big Chamber will not ſuffice to contain all the 
little Tables, that ferved for the Impreflion of a large 
Volume ; yer when the engraving is finiſht, one is not 
obliged ar the ſame time to draw off all the Copics, 


by running a venture of nor ſelling above half, and |} 


ruin his Eſtate by a needleſs Charge. The Chineſes 
print their Leaves according as they put them off ; and 


the Wooden Plates, which they eaſily run over agail, | 


after they have drawn off Two or Three hundred 
Cop165, 
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Copies , ſerve for many other different Impreflions. 


Beſides that, they have no occaſion for a Corrector 
of the Preſs ; for provided that the Leaf be exactly 
written, it is very rare that the Engraver makes any 
Faults, which is none of the leaſt Advantages. 

The Paper of China ſeems fo fine , that they ima- 
oined in France that it was of Silk , or Cotton ; but 
Cotton is not fo proper for that purpoſe as People 
imagine 5 and the Artificers have aſſured me , chat 
the little threads of Silk cannot be beat ſmall enough 
to compoſe an uniform Paſte, fuch as is requiſite for 
the Leaves. All che China Paper is made of the Bark, 
or inward Rhind of Bambor ; it is a Tree, more e- 
ven, thicker, ſtraiter, and ſtronger chan the Elder 2 
They throw away the firſt Rhind, as too hard and 
thick ; the undermoſt, as being whiter, ſofter, pound- 
ed with fair Water , ſerves for the Matter whereof 
they compoſe Paper,which they take up with Frames 
or Moulds, as long and broad as they think fit, as we 
do here : There are Leaves of ten and twelve foot 
long ; and the Paper of the Leaves is as white, and 
much more even and ſmoother than ours. 

Inſtead of Glew, they paſs Alom upon it , which 
does not only binder it trom ſinking, but renders ic 
allo ſo ſhining, that it appears as waſht over with 
Silver, or impregnate with Verniſh : It is extream 
{ſmooth under the Pen, but eſpecially under the Pen- 
cil, that requires an even Ground ; for it be rugged 
and knotty, like our Paper , the little threads fepa- 
rate, and the Letters are never well terminated. 

Yet for all that the China Paper is not laſting , it 
15 ſubject co fret ; any Moiſture or Duſt ſticks to it ; 
and by reaſon of its being made of the Bark of a 
Tree, Worms infallibly breed in it, if care be not ta- 
ken to beat the Books now and then, and expoſe them 
tothe Sun. So that they cannot preſerve in China, 
% we do in Evrope, ancient Manuſcripts; and they 
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contitually renew the Libraries , that are therefore 
ancient, becauſe they conſiſt of Authentick Copies of 
Ancient Originals. 

Since I have told your Grace all things that con. 
cern the Books and Printings of China, I hope you 


will not take it amiſs, if I ſpeak a word or two con. | 


cerning the particular quality of their Ink : Ir is moſt 
excellent; and they have hitherto vainly tried in 
France to imitate it ; that of Nankzn is moſt fet by: 
And there be Sticks made of it fo very curious, and 


of ſuch a ſweet Scent, that one would be tempted to | 
keep ſome of them tho' they ſhould be of no uſe a | 


all. 

I ſay Sticks of Ink, for it is not a Liquor like 
ours; It is ſolid, and reſembles our Mineral Colour, 
tho' lighter by far : They make it into all Figures; 
the more uſual are four-ſquare, but not ſo broad a 
long ; about half an Inch thick. There are ſome of 
them gilded with Figures of Dragons, Birds,and Floy. 
ers ; they contrive for that purpoſe pretty Moulds of 
Wood ſo curiouſly wrought;, that one would hare 
mucin ado to make any thing more compleat upon 
Metal. | 

When one has a mind to write,they have a little po- 


Iiſhe Marble upon the Table, made hollow at the end, | 


proper to hold water; they infuſe one end of the ſtick 
therein, which they rub gently upon the ſmooth 
part of the Marble ; and in a moment, accordingss 
they rub, there is produced a Liquor , more or lek 


black, wherein they dip the point of the Pencil w | 


write with. This Ink is ſhining, extream black, and 


altho' it finks when the Paper 1s lo fine , yet does | 


never extend further than the Pencil, ſo that the 


Letters are exactly terminated, how groſs foere | 


the {trokes be. 
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It hath moreover another quality , that makes it 
admirable good tor deſhgning, that is, it admits of 
all the Diminutions one can give it ; and there are 
many things that cannot be repreſented to the Lite 
wichout ufing this Colour. Inz word, it is not fo 
difficult to bs mave as iteople imagine; altho* the 
Chineſes uſs Lamb-black , drawn from divers Mat- 
ters, yer the beſt is made of Hogs-greaſe burnt in a 
Lamp : They mix a fort of Oil with it, to make it 
ſweeter, and pleaſant Odonrs to ſuppreſs the 1ll ſmell 
of the Greaſe and Oil. Afﬀter having reduc'd it to a 
Confiſtence, they make of the Paſte little Lozenges, 
which they caſt in a Mould ; it is at firſt very heavy, 
but when it is very hard, it is not ſo weighty by half, 
and that which they give for a Pound, weighs not 
above eight or ten Ounces. 

The binding of Books in China is likewiſe very 
pretty and:curious, tho? it comes much ſhore of ours. 
They don't gild upon the Edges, nor ſo much as co- 
lour them. The ordinary Books are covered with a 
grey Paſtboard, handſom enough. Tiey bind others 
according as they pleaſe ; in a fine Sattin , or a kind 
of flowered Taffity, that is very cheap , and is com- 
monly made on purpoſe for this uſe. I have ſeen 
ſome covered with rich Silk, flowered with Gold and 
Silver ; the Form is always the fame, but they are 
at Colt, according to the Matter they are willing to 
employ. I ſhould never have preſumed, My Lord, to 
take the liberty to ſer down all theſe minute Cir- 
cumſtances, if I were not perſwaded, that a liccle 
Account is not always diſagreable to Learned Men , 
wao, like you , are acquainted beforehand with 
the moſt eſſential Matters. Hence I preſent you 
with ſomething more ſolid , which , without doubr, 
you-may have read ; but I add ic in this place briet- 
ly, only co refreſh your memory. 
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The firſt Hiſtory that was in the World, wa; 
without all Controverſie the Book of Geneſis ; but ir 
muſt be granted , that of all the Books that haye 
reached our knowledge, thoſe of China are the firſt 
that have been publiſhed : 'They name them by wa 
of Excellence, The five Volumes ; and the Chineſes hold 
nothirg more Sacred thanthe Doctrine therein raughe, 
It is about Four thouſand three hundred years ſince 
the Emperour Heamti, after he had invented the Chx 


raters, compoled Treaties of Aſtronomy, Arichme. | 


tick, and Medicine. 

Near upon Three hundred years after, they made 
2 Collection of all the Ordinances, and writ the Hi. 
ſtory of King Yao, a Prince recommendable for his 
Piety, Prucence, and the mighty Care he took to 
eſtabliſh a Model of Government in the State. Chu 
and I his Succefſors, were no leſs famous ; they re. 
eulated the Ceremonies of the Sacrifice, that they 
were bound to offer to the Supream Maſter of Hex 
ven, and to the inferiour Spirits that preſided over 
Rivers and Mountains ; they divided che Empire in- 
ro Provinces ; they fixt their different Situation with 
relped to the Conſtellations of Heaven ; they regu 
Jared che Taxes that the People were to pay ; they 
made ſ:veral other Conſtitutions very wholſome and 
proper tor introducing good Manners, and very ne 
ceſfary for the Publick Quiet. All theſe things were 
written; and whatever theſe three Emperors hare 
left behind them to Poſterity, hath been always con: 
ſiderec by the Chineſes as Oracles. 

Nevertheleſs, being the firſt Laws never compre 
hend all things, ths Emperors who reigned a Thou 
fand feven tundred ſeventy fix years before our Savr 


our, unon mature deliberation, and by the Counk | 


and Auvice of their Sage Miniſters, thought them: 
it-lves obliged to make an Addition of new ones 
They report that Coor/on, a Prince, in whom cons 
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and Zeal in Religion: , 0:d infinitely inhance the 
Noble qualicies he 27 ;eceived from Nature, ſaw in 
2 Dream the Figure of a Man coming fron: ven, 
After he was awake, tho Image remained fo ively 
engraven upon his Mind, that he caufz4 him oo be 
ſought for, and found him at lenge: amor:olt the 
Maſons. $9 ſoon as this Man apply 'd himſelf to the 
Government, he ſeemed to be inſpired, and made 
ſeveral beneficial Regulacions, that perfe&2d the an- 
cient Ordinances, which were again augmenied un- 
der ſucceeding Reigns ; inforuuch that being all colle- 
ed together,there was aBook com- 

poſed of them which the Chineſe call * The firſt Pook 
*Chukim, which amongſt them is ealled Chu-him. 

of as great Authority, in reference 

to the Politick State, as Moſes and the Prophets are 
amongſt the Jews, as to what concerns the Worſhip 
of God, and Form of Religion. 

The Szcond Book, which the Chine/es reverence 
for ics Antiquity, is a long Concinuation and Series 
of Odes, and Poems compoſed 
under the Reigns of thethird RaceF. + The ſecond Book 
Where are deſcribed the Manners Cm. 
and Cuſtoms of the petty Kings of : 

China, who governed the Provinces in dependance 
upon the Emperor. Confucizs mentions them with 
great Elogiums ; which makes ns incline co judge 
that in proceſs of time they had been corruptzd by a 
mixture of ſeveral bad Pieces; there are fome tuch 
found in them very ridiculous, not to lay impious. 
Fobi, Founder of the Monarcny, compoſed betore 
that time Poems of that Nature , but they were fo 
obſcure, that what care ſoever they took to put a 
good Conſtruction on them, yet have they been tain 
to confeſs that they were not intelligible. This Ob- 
ſcurity , ſo impenitcable by all che Lights of the 
Learned, hath given occaſion to many Supzrſticions. 

| "2. The 
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The Bonze's wreſt them to a wrong uſe,that they may 
{iy what they pleaſe ; they are in reſpect of them an 


inexbauſtible Fountain of Fables and Chimer?', | 
which they make uſe of, for to cauſe the People t | 


pin their Faith upon their Sleeve, 
* The third Book However , they have compiled : 


U-kim. * Tome of them, which holds the 
third Rank amongſt Claikick Ay. | 
thor. 

+ The Fourth The + Fourth contains the Hi. 

Tcimn-tfion. ſtory of ſeveral Princes, their Ver. 


tues, Vices, and Maxims of the Government , tha 
have been colle&ed by Confucizs, and Commented | 
vpon by bis Diſciples. 
The {| Fifth treats of Cuſtoms 
|| The £{th Li-ki, and Ceremonies. There 1s menti 
on made of Temples, Sacred Vel. 
ſels ; of the Duty of Chilren to their Parents , and 
Wives to their Husbands ;.Rules of real Friendſhip, 
Civilicies at Feaſts ; of Hoſpitality, Mufick, War; 
Funeral Honours,and of a thouſand other things that 
regard SOCiety. | 
Theſe five Books are very ancient,and all the others 
that have any Authority in the Empire are nothing | 
but Copies, or Interpretations of them. Amongſt : 
bundance of Authors, who have taken pains about | 
theſe ſo famous Originals, none is ſo conſpicuousand | 
eminent as Confucins ; they have a great eſteem, elpe- | 
cially of that which he compiled in four Books, up- 
on the ancient Laws, which are looke upon as the 
Rule of Per& Government. There he treats of the | 
grand Art of Reigning, of Mediocrity, Vertues and | 
Vices, of the Nature of Things, and of common | 
Duties. This laſt Tome notwithſtanding, is not bo | 
much the Work of Confucim, as of Mencins his Diſci- | 
ple, of a Lite le regular chan that of his Maſter, but 
of a Stile more eloquent and pleaſant. | 
Beſides | 
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Beſides theſe Nine Books , there be ſome others 


| much in vogue, as the Univerſal Hiſtory of the Em- 


pire, the truth of which is no leſs confirmed in Ch;- 
na, than it 15 1n our moſt noted Hiſtories i Emrope. 
The Books that treat of the Education ot Children, 
of Obedience, of Loyalty , are aſcribed to Confuc:z:. 
come of them may be met with that Diſcouiſe of 
Medicine, Agriculture, Plants, of the Military Art, 
of Arts Liberal and Mechanick , of particular Hiſto- 
ries, Aſtronomy, Phyloſophy, and a great many 0- 
ther Parts of Mathematicks. In ſhort, chey have 
their Romances, Comedies, and what I place in the 
ſame rank, @ plain, abundance of Treaties compoſed 


by the Bonze's, concerning the Worſhip of the Dei- 


ties of the Country, which they alter, diminiſh, and 
increaſe, according as they find it neceſlary to in- 
veigle the People, and ſwell their Revenues. 

Of all theſe Baoks they have compiled numerous 
Libraries, fom2 whereof were compoſed of above 
Forty thouſand Volumes ; bur all theſe brave Works 
that Antiquity took fo much pains to bring forth , 
which private Perſons had amaſled with ſo vaſt Ex- 
pences, were well-nigh all deſtroy'd by the T'yran- 
nical order of one Emperor. Three hundred years, 
or thereabouts, after the Death of Confucizs , that is 
tolay, Two hundred years before the Birth of our 
Saviour Chriit, the Emperor Ch;hoamr:, illuſtrious by 
his Valour and Military Science , of which he was 
Maſter beyond all his Predeceſfors ; and ftill more 
conſpicuous by the prodigious Wall he cauſ:d to be 
built, to ſecure his Territories from the Irruptions of 
the Tartars, relolved to extirpate all Sciences ; and 
not ſatisfied with putting a great number of Doctors 
to death, he ordered his Subjes upon pain of death, 
to fer fire on all the Books in the Empire, except 
thoſe that treated of Agriculture, Medicine, and Sor- 


cery. | 
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T his Conflagration, the moſt remarkable that ever | 


the Republick of Letters ſuffered, was like to have 


utterly ruined the Empire, and would have made in | 


time, of tze moſt polite and accompliſht State, the 


moſr barbarous and 1gnorant Kingdom in the World, | 


if ater the T'yrant's death, the Love of Sciences that 
began to Revive in all Men' s Breaſts, had not in ſome 
meaiuie repaired this lofs. 
Tic id Men, who according to cuſtom had, du. 
ring their youth , Jearnt almoſt all theſe Books by 
hearc, received order to write them faithfully over: 
They found ſome of them in the Tombs, thac the 
moſt zealous had concealed, to which they gave a 
Reſurrection, by publiſhing them in another Edirion, 


Soms of them they ferched from the Graves, and | 


Hic':s of Walls, that indeed ſuffered greac Damage 
by Muiſtur- and Worms, however , 1n a Condition 
to ſerve their wrns that Jaboured aiter their Reſtora- 
tion, what was defaced in theſe latter, being pretty 
intiie in fome others, 


Tg arr 


All thi: Care did not hinder the new Edition to | 


be deic&ive ; there remains in ſome places Lacunas, 


and r1ere hath been inferted into others, ſome Pieces | 


by tre by that were not in the Originals. The C6: 
2/5 themielves tate notice of theſe Faults, and of 


me others of leſs moment ; but they are ſo Super- : 


titicus in preſerving what was handed down to them | 


Tom Antiquity, that they even pay Reverence to 1ts 
$47S 

-uld not, My Lord, afford you a Light diffuſive 

i; imo the Chineſe Literature , ſhould I not 

:01e partcula;ly of Confucizes, who makes the 


-i9!2 Ornament of it. He isthe moſt pure Source | 


ic Dorine; he is their Philoſopher, their Law- | 
2:V.". their Oracle ; and albeit he was never King, | 


— 
- 


had 


: 


ONE may nevertheleſs avouch, that during his Lite, he | 
hath governed a great part of China, and that he hath | 
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had ſince his death a greater ſhare then any one in 
che Adminiſtration of che Aﬀairs of S.ate, by the 
Maxims that he hath promulgated, and the fair Ex- 
amples that he hath exhibiced; ſo that he is it:i1 the 
Model of all honeſt Men : His Lite hat: been wric 
by ſeveral Perſons : I ſhall report what they com- 
monly ſay of it. 

Confucizs, whom the Chmeſes name Coum-rſe, was 
born in the Province of Chauton , the Thirty {ſeventh 
year of the Reign of the Emperor Kim , Four hun- 
dred fourſcore and three years before the Incarnation 


_ of our Saviour ;z the Death of his Father that prece- 


ded his Birth, made them call him Teeſe, which ſig- 
nifies Child of Sorrow ; he derived his Pedigree from 
Tiny, Twenty ſeventh Emperor of the Second Race : 
How illdſtrious ſoever this Family might be by a long 
Series of Kings, it became much more 1ſo by the Life 
of chis great Man : He eclipſed all his Anceſtors, bur 
he gave his Poſterity a luſtre chat ſtill concinues, aiter 
more than Two thouſand years. China acknowledges 
no true Nobility but in this Family, cqualiy reſp2&- 
ed by Sovereigns, who have derived from thence, as 
from the Source the Laws of Perfe& Government, 
and beloved by the People, to whole Happineſs he 
hath ſo ſucceſsfully contributed. 

Confucius did not proceed by the ordinary degrees 
of Childhood, he feem'd Rational a great deal ſooner 
than other Men ; for he took delight in nothing that 
&ther Children are fond of : Playing, goir# abroad, 


Amuſements proper to his Ags, did rot at all con- 
cern him ; he had a grave, a lerious Deportmear, 
that gained him reſpe&, and was at that very time a 
Prelage of what one Jay he was like to be : Bur that 
which diſtinguithech him the moſt, was his Exemple- 
ry and Unbiaitled Pijery. He honoured Þis Relations; 
he endeavoured in all things to imitate his Grand- 
father, who lived in Chin ail that time, and whoſe 
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Memory was precious for his Sanity : And it wx 
obſervable that he never eat any thing but he proftra- 
ted himſelf upon the Ground, and offered it to the 
Supream Lord of Heaven. 

Being yet a Child he heard his Grandfather fetch 
a deep Sigh , he came up to him, and when he had 
ſaluted him, bowing ieveral times to the very ground, 
May 1 be ſo bold, lays he, without loſeng tbe reſpef I owe 
ou, to aik you the vecoſion of your Grief ?, Perhaps yu 
are aſraid that your Poſt erity may negle(t tht Care of Vers | 
tue, and may diſhonour you by their Vice. What put thy 
Thought into your bead ? lays Coum-tſe to him , and 
where have you learnt to ſpeak after thu manner? From 
y0u your ſelf, replyed Confucims; 1 attentively hear yu 
every time you ſpeak , and I bawe eften heard you ſay, that 
a Son, who by bis manner of living does not ketþ up the | 


| Reputation of has Anceſtors, degenerates from them , and 


does net deſerve to bear their Name. When yeu ſpoke aft | 
that manner, did not y0uthink of me ? and might not that | 
be the thing that troubles jou? This good old Man was | 
overjoy'd at this Difcourle, and after that ſeemed not 
©O be dilquieted, 

Confucius, alter his Grandfathers death, was a con- 
ſtant adherer to Tcem-ſe, a famous Doctor of thok 
times ; and under the Conduct of fo great a Maſter, 
he became in a ſhort time a conſiderable Proficientin | 
the Knowledge of Antiquity, which he lookt upon, | 
even there, as the moſt perfet Model. This Love | 
for the Ancients had like cne day to have coſt him 
his Life, tho' be was then but Sixteen years of Ape: 
For diſcourſing with a Perſon of the higheft quality, 
who ſpoke of the obſcurity and unprofitableneſs of 
the Chineſe Books, this Child read him ſomewhat too | 
ſevere a Lecture concerning the reſpect that is due to | 
them. | 

The Books you ſpeak of, ſays Confucins,contain profound | 
Defdrine, the Senſe of which # not to be penetrated but | 

the | 
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the Learned : the People would underualae them, could they 
comprehend them of themſelves. This dependance of Syi- 
ries, by which the more Stupid are ſubjett to the more en- 
lightened # very profitable, and uſeful in Humane Society : 
IWere all Families equally rich, equally powerful, there would 
remain no form of Government : But there would happen 
jet a more ſtrange diſorder, if Men were equally knowing, 
every one would be a governing, and no body would believe 
bimſelf obliged to obey. | 

Some time ago, added this witty Child, ove of the 
Shum of the Vulgar ſpoke ts me as you do, 1 did not won- 
der at it 3 but I admire at preſent that a Door, as you 
are, ſhould ſpeak to me like this Man of the Dregs of the 
People, This Diſcourſe was capable to gain the affe= 
tion and reſpet of the Mandarin : But Confuſion 
that poſſeſt him to be thus gravelled by a Child, did 
ſo nettle him, that he reſolved to be revenged. He 
cauſed his-Houſe to be inveſted by his Menial Ser- 
vants, and, without doubt, he would have flowen 
our into ſome Extremity , had not the King, who 
had notice of it, given him order to wichdraw. 

When Confucizs was a little more advanced in 
years, he made a Colletion of the moſt excellent 
Maxims of the Ancients, which he intended to fol- 
low, and inſpire into the People. Each Province 
was at that time a diſtin& Kingdom, that a Prince, 
who depended upon the Emperor, governed by par- 
ticular Laws : He levied Taxes, diſpoſed of all Pla- 
ces of Truſt, and made Peace as he judged expedi- 
ent. Theſe petty Kings had ſometimes Ditterences 
amongſt them ; the Emperor himſelt ſtood in fear of 
them; and had not always Authority enough to make 
Inmſelf be obey'd by them. 

Confucizs being perſwaded that the People would 
never be happy, ſo long as Intereſt, Ambition, and 
falle Policy thould reign in all theſe Petty Courts; 
(elolyed to preach vp a ſevere Morality , to prevail 
upon 
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upon Men to contemn Riches and worldly Pleaſure, 
and eſteem Temperance , Juſtice, and other Ver- 
tues ; to inſpire them with Grandeur and Magnanj- 
mity proof againſt all Humane Reſpedts, a Sincerity 


incapable of the leaſt diſguiſe, even in reſpedt of the | 


greateſt Princes ; in fine, a kind of Lite that ſhould 


oppoſe the Paſſions, and ſhould intirely cultivate | 


Reaſon and Vercue. 


That which is moſt to be admired is, That he: 


preached more by his Examples, than by his Words; 
ſo that he every where reapt very conſiderable Fruit 
of his Labours. Kings were governed by his Coun- 
ſels, the People reverenced him as a Saint ; every 
Body commended him; and even thoſe who did 
not comply to follow his Examples, did nevertheleſ 


—_— — ro 


admire them.: but ſometimes he took upon him fuch 
a Severity, that made his very Friend have an aver. ' 


ſion for him. - 

Being choſen to fill a conſiderable Place of Truſt 
in the Kingdom of Low, in leſs than Three Months 
time, after he exerciſed the Charge, he introduced 


ſuch a prodigioas Change, that the Court and Pro- | 


vinces were quite another thing than they were be- | 


fore. The neighbuuring Princes begin to be jex- 


lous ; they perceived that a King ruled by a Man of. 


this Charatter , would quickly render himſelf too 

werful, there being nothing that cin be more ca- 
pable to make a Srate flouriſh than Order, and an 
exact obſervance of Laws Toe King of Tc: afſem- 
bled his Miniſters, and propounted to chem an Ex: 
pedient to put a ſtop to the Cariere of this new Go- 


vernment : Aﬀcer a long deliberation,this was the Ex: | 


pedient they bethought themſelves of. 
They choſe a great Comnany of young 


ed in whatſoever might pleaſc. 


King 


| a 


| 
| 


| 


Maids, | 
handſome, well educated, and pertedtly well inſtrud- : 
Then , under pre- | 
tence of an Embaſly , thzy preſented them to the | 


| 


z 
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King of Lou,and to the principal Officers of his Court ; 
the Preſent was joyfully accepted, and obtained its 
deſired effet. They thought of nothing but of di- 
vertiſing the fair Strangers ; for ſeveral Months toge- 
ther there was nothing but Feaſting, Dancing, and 
Comedies, and Pleaſures was the whole Buſineſs of 
the Court. 

Confucius perceiving that the Publick Afﬀeairs would 
ſuffer by it, endeavoured to bring Men to themſelves 
again ; but this new kind of Lite had ſo charmed 
them, that all his endeavours proved ineffectual : 
there was no remedy, the Severity of the Philoſo- 
pher, whether he would or no, muſt give place to 
che Gallantry and Irregularities of Courtiers. So that 
he thought it did not ſtand with his Reputation to 
remain any longer in a place where Reaſon was not 
liſtened to, and fo he reſigned up his place co the 
Prince ; and ſought other Kingdoms more inclinable 
to improve his Maxims. 

But he met with great Obſtacles, and run from 
Province to Province almoſt , without reaping any 
advantage ; becauſe the Politicians dreaded him, and 
the Miniſters of Princes had no mind to havea Com- 
petitor, that was in a Capacity to leſſen their Autho- 
rity, or deprive them ot their Credit. So that for- 
ſaken by all the World, he was often times reduced 
to utmoſt Extremity, in danger cf being ſtarved, or 
to loſe his Life by the Conſpiracy of miſchievous 
Men. Nevertheleſs, all theſes Diſgraces did not move 
him ; and he would often ſay, That the Cauſe he de- 
fended was too good, to apprehend any evil Conſequences 
from it ; That there was not that Men ſo powerful, that 
could hurt him ; and that when a Man # elevated to Heas 
ven by a ſincere deſire of Perfettion , he # ſo far from 
fearing a Tempeſt, that he did not ſo much as heay the noiſe 
mths lower World: 


So 
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So that he was never weary of inſtruting thoſe | 
who loved Vertue. Amongſt a great Company of | 
Dilciples that put themſelves under his Tuition , 
he deſtined ſome to write a fair hand, others applyd 
themſclves to argue exactly, and to deliver themlelyes 
eloquently in Publick. He would bave others to ſtu. 
dy to frame to themſelves a true Idea of a good Go. 
vernment : But he counſelled thoſe for whom he had 
a more particular kindneſs to govern themſelves well. 
co cultivate their Mind by Meditation, and to puri- 
fie their heart by Vertue. 

Humane Nature, (aid he often to others , came from 
Heaven to ns moſt pure and perfect, in proceſs of time hy- 
norance, the Paſſions, and evil Examples have corrupted | 
it ; all conſiſts in the re-inſtating it, and giving it its pri- 
mtive Beauty : and that we may be perfec} , we muſt re 
aſcend to that point from whence we have deſcended. Obey 
Heawen, and follow all the Orders of him who governs tt. 
Lowe your Neighbour as your ſelf ; never ſuffer your Sen- | 
ſes to be the Rule of your Conduff , but hearken to Res: | 
ſon im all things : It will inſtru& you to think well, to ſpeak 
diſcretely, and to perform all your A&ions holily. He lent | 
Six hundred of his Diſciples into diffrent places of the 
Empire, to reform tne Manners of the People ; and 
not ſatisfied to benefit his own Country,he often took 
a Reſolution to paſs the Seas, and extend his Dodctrine 
to the Extremity of che Univerſe. There is ſcarce | 
any thing can be added eicher to his Zeal, or to the 
purity of his Morality, they were ſo Superlative 
Methinks he fometimes ſpeaks like a Door of the 
New Law, rather than like a Man that was brought | 
up in the Corruption of the Law of Nature : and that | 
which perſwades me that Hypocriſie had no ſharein | 
what he ſaid, is, That his Actions never bely'd his 
Maxims. In fine, his Gravity and Mildneſs in the 
Ule of the World, his rigorous Abſtinence, ( for he 
paſt for the fobereſt Man of the Empire ) his ow 
; tempt | 


& 
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tempt of the Good Things of che World, that con- 
tinual Attention and Watchfulneſs over his Actions , 
and then, what we find not amongſt the Sages of 
Antiquity, his Humilicy and Modeſty would make a 
Man apt to judge that he was not a meer Philoſopher 
formed by Reaſon, but a Man inſpired by God for 
the Reformation of this New World, 

The Chineſes report that he had tiequently this 
ſaying in his Mouth, .It xs in the Weft where the True 
Saint i found : And this Sentence was ſo imp: inted 
upon the Spirit of the Learned, that Sixty five years 
after the Birth of our Saviour , the Emperor Mimt:; 
touched with theſe words, and determined by the 
Image of a Man that appeared to him in a Dream 
coming from the ef, ſent Ambaſſadors that way, 
with {tri& order to continue their Journey «ill they 
ſhould meet the Saint whom Heaven had acquainted 
him with. 

It was much about the ſame time that St. Thomas 
preached the Chriſtian Faith in the Id:es; now if 
theſe Mandarins had followed his Orders, per.dvcn- 
ture China might have received benefit from the 
Preaching of this Apoſtle. But the danger of the 
Sea, that they feared , made them ſtop at the firſt 
Iſland, where they found the Idol Fo, or Foe, who 
had corrupted the Indies ſeveral years betore with his 
damnable DoErine : They learne the Superſtitions of 
the Country ; and at their return propagated Idolatry 
and Atheiſm in all the Empire. 

Confucixs lived ſecretly Three years, but ſpent the 
latter end of his days in Sorrow, in feeing the Wick- 
edneſs that reigned amongſt the People. He has been 
often heard to ſay, The Mountain # falley, and an high 
Machine was deſtroyed ; to denote that the grand Edi- 
tice of Perfe&tion, that he bad Eredted with ſo much 
Care in all the Realms, was as good as overthrown. 
Kings, faid he, one day during his laft Sicknels, do 

ne 
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wot follow my Maxims ; 1 do no good ins the World, ſos | 
time 1 ſhould depart out of it. At that very Moment he | 


the end of which he gave up the Ghoſt in the Em 
braces of his Diſciples. | 

He was Lamented by the whole Empire , thx 
from that very time honoured him as a Saint, and 
influenced Potterity with a Veneration of him, which 
in a}! probability will never kave an end but with the 
World. Kings have built Palaces for him after hi 
death in all the Provinces, whither the Learned at 
certain times go to pay him Honours. There j 
to be ſeen in ſeveral places, theſe Titles of Honout 
writ in huge Charafters, To the great Maſter, to th 
bead Dor, to the Saint; to him who taught Empern 
and Kings. However, what 1s very extraordinary, 
never did the Chineſes Deifie him ; they, I ſay, who 
have given the quality of God, or as they ſpeak, the 
quality of pure Spirits to many ndarins, not foe. 
minent as he; as it Heaven, that had given hin 
Birth for the Reformation of Manners,was unwilling 
chat ſuch a well-ordered Life, ſhould, after his death, | 
adminiſter occaſion of Superſtition and Idolatry. 

They preſerve to this day in China Anticks that 
repreſent him to the Life, and pretty well agree with 
what Hiſtory hath left us concerning him. He wa 
no handlom Man; he had moreover upon his Fore- 
head a Swelling, or a kind of Wen, that disfigured 
him, which he made others often to take notice of 
to humble him. As for the reft, his Stature was {o 
comely and proportionable, his Behaviour fo grave, 
his Voice fo ſtrong ard ſhrill, that if he was but ne- 
ver fo little patherical, one could not chooſe but be | 
afte&ted,and hear him with reſpe&t. But the Maxim: 
of Morality he hath ſcartered here and there in Þis 
Works; or which his Diſciples took care to colled, 


draw a much more lively and advantagious Pour- 
| traiture 
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eraiture of his Soul. There would need an entire 
Volume to relate them all. Here are ſome of them 
that came to my knowledge, that I have caken out 
of a Book compoſed by one of the principle Manda- 
in; of the Empire, who Rules at preſent in Pekin. 


Maxim I. 
Beauty is not to be deſired by a wiſe Man. 


Confucizs going to fee the King of a Province, he 
found him with his Favourice that was a Lord won- 
derful handſome. The King, ſo foon as he ſaw him 
come in, ſaid to him fmiling, Confucires, if thy Conn- 
zenance could be changed, I would willingly give you all 
the Beauty of this young Courtier. Sir, anlwered the 
Philoſopher, rhat w not rhe thing I wiſh ; the exterior 
form of a Man u of little uſe tothe Publick Good, What 
do you deſire then, (aid the Prince ? I deſire, My Lord, 
ſays he, in all the Members ef the Empire that Juſt Syme- 
try that makes up the Beauty of the Government, and bin- 
ders the Body of the State to be deformed. 


Maxim {I. 


A Man muſt confene nimſelf , if he means 
to be happy. 


So ſoon as he underſtood that His Mother was 
dead, he came into his Country to pay his laſt De- 
yoirs to her, he wept for her bitterly, and ſpent chree 
days without eating; that was perhaps too much, yee 

a 
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As for me, lays he, I have been ſeven days without take. 
ing Suſtenance, upon the death of my Relations ; and yu 
who are Grandſon to a Saint, on whom all the World caf; 


their Eyes to ſee bow you will imitate him, you have ſati. | 


fied your ſelf with three days Abſtinence. Confucins an. 
ſwered him, The Ceremonies have been regulated by th 
Ancients to reſtrain the indiſcreet,and ſtir up the backwarl 
It # our duty to be obedient to the Laws, if we would mi 
go aſtray: It w in thu golden mean , that Wiſdom, 
and the wiſe Man reſide ? that you may never (tray out 
it. . Remember that Vertue u not an exceſs, and that Per 
fection hath its limits. 


Maxim IIT. 


A Man ought to change often, if he wouli 
be conftant in Wiſdom. 


A Perton of Quality ſaid one day to Confucius, Vow 
Grandfather was never wanting in any duty of Civility i 
reſpett of great Perſons 5 nevertheleſs his Decrine, thi 
boly, never obtaind , or got footing: How do you im 
gine then that yours ſhould be followed, ſeeing you hawe 4 
Magiſterial Grawity that repulſes Men, and proceeds ſomt 
times 10 haughtineſs? Thas a not the way to be welcom 
at Princes Courts. Every Age hath its ways , anſwerel 
Confucims, in my Grandfather s time Princes and Offi 
were puliſht ; they delighted in order, every one kept bs 
Station ; to imſmuate a Man's felf in their Afections, i 


behoved a Man to be poliſht, and regular like them. 4 | 


this day Men value nothing but Courage and Haughtim, 
wherewith Princes endeavour to inſpire their Officers; 6 


Man ought to change with the World, that be may be ms 


capact!) | 
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a Philoſopher of that Country thought it notenough, | 
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capacity to win it : A wile man would ceale (o to be, 
ſhould he always ac as the wile men of former times 
aced. 


Maxim IV. 


The Grandees of a Kingdom are not al- 
ways the great Men of the State. 


Confucizzs coming to the Court of one of the Kings 
of China, was very well received. This Prince al» 
lowed him an Apartment in his Palace , and came to 
viſit him there himſelf: At the end of the Vilit , he 
ſaid to him, Tou come not for nothing into my State ; 
probably you have a deſign to do me ſome good , My Lord, 
replyed Confucizrs. I am but an unprofitzvle Man, yet 1 
avow if your Majeſty will but follow my Counſel, you will 
not be the worſe for it. My intent x to preſent to you wiſe 
Men, to occupy the principle places of * 't.r State. Withal 
my heart, lays the Prince , Who are they * My Lord, 
Li-in , the Son of @ Husband-man is a Mun on whom 
you may rely, The King burſt out a laughing ; How, 
lays he, an Hwsband-man? I have not Employments e- 
nough for the Lords of my Court, end would you have me 
take @ Labourer into my Service. 

The Philoſopher, without being moved, replyed ; 
Vertue is of all Trades and Conditions, although it 1s more 
commonly annext to a mean Condition: Ie bave 10 
Kingdoms in the Empire that have 
been founded by iwo Labourers ®. * Teheou-con'n, and 
What Inconvenience u there , tho” a CP4m-teho. 

Man of that Character govern yours £ 

Believe me, Sir, the Court bath hitherto ſupply'd you with 

a good Company of evil Minifters : Suffer a Country Vil- 

lage to preſent you with a wiſe Man. You want Employ- 
P ments, 
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ments, you ſay, to place all the Lords that encompaſs yu, |: 
If Vertrie alone were rewarded, you would find in yu | 
Court more places than Officers ; nay , and perhaps would 
be fain to call for Labourers to ſupply them. When the 
Body of the Nobility does not furniſh the State with 
great Men, the great Men that may be found x. 
monglt the People muſt be choſen, and of them muf 
be compoſed the Body of the Nobility. 


Maxim V. 
A ſmall F ault often denotes great quali. 


ties. 


He one day adviſed the King of Ou; to ſet a cer: 
eain Officer of Reputation at the Head of his Army; 
but the King excuſed himſelf for not. doing ic, becauſe 
that being formerly a Mandarin, he took a couple d | 
Eggs from a Country Fellow. A Man who bath abs 
ſed his Authority, ſays he, deſerves not any longer to con- | 
mand. Theſe Sentiments of Equity , replyed Confucin, | 
are wery laudable m a King ; but perhaps the Mandarins 
Moderation, that ſtole but two Eggs,  noleſs to be adni- 
red. Such a ſmall fault in the whole Life of a Man dr 
notes in him great qualities : In @ word, a prudent Prin 
makes uſe of bis Subjefts in the Government, as a Car 
penter uſes Timber in his Works, be does not reje&t one gout | 
Beam, becanſe there z a flaw in it , provided it be ſtrom 
enough to ſupport a whole Edifice : I would not adviſe | 
your Majeſty, for the loſs of a couple of Eggs , to turn of 


a Captain, who may conquer you two Realms. 


Maxim | 


JA 
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Maxim VI. 


The Prince 3s woid of Counſel who hath 
too ach Wit , and when he delivers 


his Opinion the firſt. 


The ſame King one day held a Counf?l in pre. 

ence of Confucizs , where he ſpoke of ſome Afﬀeairs 
with ſo much vehemence of Spiric, that his Mini- 
ſters applauded him, and forthwich allowed him to 
be in the right , and compl'd with him withour 
more.ado. At the cloſe, this King ſaid to Conf«- 
cixs ; What's your Fudgment of the courſe we bava ta- 
lev ins any laſt Deliberation? Sir, ſays the Phiiofo- 
pher, I do not percerve that they bawve yer d: liberated ; 
you fpoke with a great deal of Wit ; your Miniſters very 
attentive to pleaſe you., have Faithfull repeated the Dif- 
courſe ; they bave rold Jour Opinion, and nut their own ; 
and when yu adjourned the Aſſemoly, I [till expected the 
beginning of the Counſel. 
_ Some days after the ſame King asked him his Ad- 
vice concerning the preſent Governmenc. He an- 
lwered him ; No body ſpeaks ill of it. That s my de- 
fe, ſays the King. And that, Sr, s what yeu 1% It 
not to deſire, reply d Confucius : A ich Fer(-n forſak en, 
whom they flatter that he w will , x not fr is nth » 
« Man # bound to diſcover to the Prince t6 ” 
Mind, with the ſame liberty Men diſcov. 
ladies of the Body. 


P z 


Maxim VII. 
The wiſe Man goes forward apace , be. 


cauſe the right way 4s always the 
ſhorteſt; on the contrary, the crafty Pt. 
litician arrives later at hzs end, becauſe 
he walks in By-ways and crooke 
Paths. 


The King of Oxe: confeſſed to Confucius, Tha 


there was nothing ſo fine as Wiſdom ; but the diff: 
culty of acquiring it, diſcouraged the moſt Cours 
geous, and diverted the beſt diſpoſed Minds. 4% fr 
»y part, added he, I have uſed endeavours , but alln 
wvain; 1 am reſolved to torment my ſelf no longer about i, 
and a ſmall parcel of Policy will ſupply the defe&# of thit 
Wiſdom that # neceſſary to good Governing. Sir, all 
ſwered Confucim, 'tw true, Wiſdom 1s ſeated on a lift 
Place, but the Road to it ws not ſo impratticable as Pepl 


zmagine, it grows plainer and plainer, according as juup! | 


0n ; and once pot at it, one canmot go back without ru 
ning great danger to fall down the Precipice ; in ſach a |! 
that a wiſe Man cannot ceaſe being ſo, without doing 
lence to bimſelf in ſome reſpeft. 

But do you think that a Prince hath no trouble who 


be marches in the indirett Paths of # too Artificial an | 
Knawviſh Policy ? All theſe Refinements and Sabtilties pe 
| 


plex the Spirit: But which w the way to unrave 
theſe Intrignes ? None ingages in a Labyrinth with 
fear ; oftentimes a man loſeth himſelf therein ; and whi 


one gets out, it is after a great many wandrings, and ml 
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ſing the way, that diſquiets the Mind. Take you which 
way you pleaſe;as for me,Sir,l am per{ſwaded that in a 
Popular Government, folid and conſtant Vertue goes 
farcher than the moſt ſubtle and refined Policy. 


Maxim VIIL. 


Thoſe who deſere the moſt perfe&# State, 
do net always ſearch the Perfedion of 
the State, but the Sweetneſs. Would 
you be fixt in the World ? let this ſink 
into your Mind, That to take up a new 


Courſe of Life, is nothing elſe but to paſs 


from one Trouble to another. 


The Son of a King being wrought upon by the 
Life that Confucizs lead , perceived thoſe firſt deſires 
of Wiſdom to ſpring up in his heart, that a good E- 
ducation, and good Examples are wont to infuſe in- 
to young Perſons, when they have not been yet cor- 
rupted by the Commerce of the World. He went to 
fiad him out, and told him, That be was reſolved to 
abandon all things for to become one of has Diſcivies ; for, 
the truth z, there are a thouſand Sorrows to be under- 
gone in that Courſe of Life, wherem my Birth engageth 
_ whereas yours ſeems to me full of Sweetneſs and De- 
i7br. 

Smce "tis the Sweetneſs you look for in my ſtate, an- 
[wered Confucins, 1 ſhould not adviſe you to enter upon 
it: A Man often times meets with Trouble, the more be 


avoids it, Heaven hath inſpired me with the love of a 


Fy Privaje 


Private Life, hath been pleaſed to make you to be bm 
t0 Rule. Be a King, and do not ſeck afier Peace ty 
much : On the contrary, If you be not willing to lope 
your States, wage an adyantageous War with your 
Enemies ; but fight more couragioufly againſt your 
Paſſions, and again{t being in love with a ſweet and 
eafi2 Life, it you have not a mind to deſtroy YOur 


(elf. 


Maxim IX. 


Thoſe who are diligent, aud would do dl 
put off many things till the next day, 


His own Son faid to him one day, I carefully app 
mny ſelf 10 all ſorts of ſfudy , I omit nothing whereby 1 


become a good Scholar , and yet I make ſmall progre). | 


This wiſe Father faid to him, Om:t ſomething, and ju 


will make a great progreſs. Amongſt all thoſe that tak: | 
long Fourneys afoot, did you ever ſee one of them thi | 


ran ? In all things ene muſ? go orderly to work, and nt 


deſire to embrace that which is not for the length of bu | 
Arms ; otherwiſe you will give your ſelf unprofitable mu | 
trons. The Saints have firſt of all apply d themfeoes t | 


the moſt eaſje things; Succeſs gave them courage ani 


ſtrength to grapple with more difficult things, by little and | 


little they became perfef. "Choſe, who like you, would 
do all in one day, do nothing all their Life : On the 
other hand, thoſe who never apply chemſelves but to 
_ thing, find at the long run that they have done 
= | _ 


Maxim | 
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Maxim X. 


One ought not to wonder that the wiſe 
Man walks ſlower in the Way of Ver- 
tue, than the ill Man does in that of 
Vice; Paſſion hurries, and Wiſdom guides. 


One of his Friends complained of the ſmall pro- 
ereſs he made in Vertue; I labour, faid he, theſe ſeve- 
ral years to imitate the Primitive Saints, and I am ſtill 
imperfect, Had I but never ſo little applyed my ſelf to 
imuate the Wicked, and follow their Example, I ſhould 
have rid @ great deal of Ground in a ſhort ſpace : Why 
it not ſo eaſte to attain to Perfe&tion, as to abandon ones ſelf 
zo Vice £ 

Thu us no wonder, lays Confucius, Vertue s on high , 
and Vice 3s in the loweſt place. It requires pains and 
time to go upward, one Minute ſufficeth to fall down the 
Precipice. However, let me intreat you not to let your 
ſelf be abuſed by this ſeeming eaſineſi. It #s true , that 
one u ſooner determined to evil than to good ; but ſeeing 
one repents of it at length, it zs a certain ſign that there us 
kſs trouble to do well, than to perſevere in evil, 


Maxim XI. 
True Nobility does not conſiſt in Blood , 


but in Merit ; we are of an elevated 
Station indeed, when Vertue prevents 


our groveling with the re$t of Mankind. 


Confucins ſeeing a Man carry a Fiſh, ſighed , and 
told them who demanded the Reaſon of ic ;7b« Fiſh, 
P 4 rbat 
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tat might have eaſily preſerved its life , hath Ioft it mat- 
withſ; nding, for letting it ſelf be allured by the pleaſures 
of a deceitful Bait. The want of Reaſon pleads for it 
greedineſs ; but are Men excujable for to loſe Vertu 
that # much more precious than Life, m letting themſeloes 
be caiched by the Baits that the Good Things and Vanity | 
of the World preſents them wh? If one knew, what 
he looks after, he would take another Road to find it, 
Would you be rich? contemn every thing, nay, even the 
Cor:rempt and Scorn Men caſt upon you: That Man i 
rail:d to a pitch far above others, when Calumn 

and Reproaches cannot reach him. 


Maxim XII. 


In the flate wherein we are, Perſeverance 
7n well-aving conſiſts not ſo much in not 
falling, as toriſe again as often as we fal, 


You are very happy, Confucius, ſays ſome Mands 
rins that he inſtructed, for bawving arrived at the bigh- 
eſt degree of Vertue; It 3s a long time, Ile warrant you, | 
fince you left ſm: As for ws , what Efforts ſoever we 
make to become good Men, there paſſes not a day but wt 
commit conſiderable Faults, Although every fault it | 
blameable, ſays Confucins, you are net ſo unhappy 4s you 
think in committing many : your Life, as well as mint, 
& a long fourney ; the way is difficult, and our Reaſn 
balf extin&t by Paſſions , furmiſhes but little Light il 
guide ws : What means is there to avoid ſtumbling fomt- 
times in the dark ?* When one gets up again , the fal 
retards our Journey, but does not quite put it off and 
mmterrupt it. It would be an unhappineſs for us, to com 
9117 nc more but one, like the wicked that fall bat ont, 
vecanſe the firſt Precipice ſtops them ; but honeſt good Me 
that continue their walking, fall oftes. | 


Maxim 
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Maxim XIIE. 


There 3s not that Man living but bides 
half of his Faults ; however, as much 
attered as he is, he would bluſh to 
appear to the Eyes of others, what he 
appears to bimfelf. 


One complained one day, That Nature in beſtow- 
ing two Eyes upon Men to behold the Beauty of Bodies , 
had beſtowed none on them that are able to ſee Minds, and 
diſcover the Secrets of Hearts : Thus Vertne and Vice, ſay 
they, are confounded in the World. 

Confucius laid, you and I ſhould be in a woful taking, 
if we were not cut ſhort as #0 that matter, for we ſhould 
not ſecure our own Failings and Weakneſſes, we gain more 
by it than you are aware of ; for I maintain that the Phi- 
loſopher would ſuffer more to appear weak, than the wick- 
ed Man to appear Vicious. 


Maxim XIV. 


Newer ſpeak of your ſelf to others, neither 

| good nor bad ;, not good, becauſe they 
will not believe you ; not evil , be- 
cauſe they know more already than you 
would have them. 


Thus he ſpoke one day to his Diſciples, who took 
a pride ever and anon to blame themſelyes: To 
which he added, | 
RR For 
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For a Man to confeſs his Faults, when he is reproved fu © 
them, is Modeſty. 
'"To lay them open to his Friend, is Ingenuity , is Coy. 
dence. 
To reprove himſelf for them, is Humility. 
But to go preach them to every hody, 1s, if one have ny 
a great care, a piece of Pride. 


By this Scantling of Confucius his Philoſophy you 
may judge, My Lord, that Reaſon is of all Times, 
and of all Places. Semecahath ſpoken nothing better; 
and had I the leiſure, as I have a Deſign to make an 
intire Colletion of the Maxims of our Philoſopher , 
peradventure there might be whatſoever might be 
requiſite to give him a place amongſt our Sages of 
Antiquicy. I wiſh at leaſt, My Lord, that the Pour. 
traiture I have offered, may not diſpleaſe you : were 
he ftill alive at this day, as much a Philoſopher as he 
is, I am ſure he would be ſenſible of the Approbation 
you ſhould afford him. Such a Teſtimony as your, 
always clear, always ſincere, muſt needs do a kind- | 
neſs to the greateſt Men. Perhaps;hitherto in Franc 
they have not a due Eſtimate of the 14ea all the Zif | 
have of bim, but fo ſoon as you ſhall pleaſe to ho. | 
nour him with your Eſteem, every Body will be per 
ſwaded that Antiquity hath not flattered him , and 
that China, in choſing hjym for a Maſter and a Do 
Ror, hath done Juſtice to his Merit. I am with a 
moſt profound Jeſped, 

a Aly Lord, 
Tour Grace's moſt bumble 
and muit obedient Servant 
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LETTER VIIL 


Tomy Lord Philipeaux Secretary 
of State. 


Of the particular CharaGier of the Wit 
| and Temper of the Chineles. 


My Lord, 
| in this Letter, which I have the honour to 


write to you, I confine my ſelf to what relates 
to the particular Character and Genius of the 
== Chincſes, it is not but that I know the Obligati- 
on wherein I ſtand, to give you an exact Account 
of all the other Things we are acquainted with in 
our Voyages ; yet I ſuppoſed that I could not more 
ficly begin to han this Duty, than by entertain- 
ing you, at the firſt ſight, with that which naturally 
ought to be more pleaſant to you; a Captain would 
more willingly hear a Diſcourſe of Wars, and of the 
Bravery of the Tartars, and a Courtier of the Gen- 
tility of the Chineſes ; but when a Man has ſuch ex- 
traordinary Parts as you have, and is Heir to a Fa- 
mily that hath always ſfignalized it ſelf by its inſight 
into Sciences, and penetration in the management of 
the moſt important Aﬀairs, I was apt to believe that 
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one could not treat of a Subje& that cah be more 
proper, and more delightful to you. 

Of all the People of the habitable World, there 
is not any one that does not ſtand upon Wit and In- 
genuity, and oftentimes the moſt barbarous prefer 
themſelves before the moſt polite and accompliſhr, 
The Inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope, whom we 
cannot repreſent to our ſelves, but with a kind of 
horrour, whom we can ſcarce pive our ſelves leave 
to rank amongſt Men, do nevertheleſs look upon the 
Europeans as Slaves, and look upon the Hollander: as 
no other than a Company of ſtupid Fellows, not 
verſt in the method of Government. The People of 
Siam, whoſe Phyſiognomy is well enough known in 
France, who have, in reſpe& of the Indzes, Souls a. 
dapted to their Bodies, do uſually ſay, That Hez- 
ven, in diſtributing its Benefits and Natural Quali- 
ties, hath granted to the French the Bravery and 
Science of War ; to the Engliſh the Art of Naviga- 
tion ; to the Hollanders a particular knack in Trade- 
ing ; to the Chineſes the Wiſdom of Well-governing, 
but that it hath given Wit to the People of Sian 
Had not they intimated it to us, perhaps we 
ſhould not have made ſuch a Refle&ion, and it 1s a 
Diſcovery that we owe to them. After all this, we 
muſt not wonder if the Chineſes, who term all the 
People of the Eaft blind, have reſerved to themfelves 
the Preheminence, and have believed themſelves to 
be, without all diſpute, the moſt intelligent Nation 
in the World. 

There is no queſtion to be made but they are an 
ingenious People, but methinks no Body yet hath 
been truly acquainted with their Chara&er. To fe: 
their Libraries, Univerſities, the prodigious number 
of their Do&ors, their Obſervatories , and the care 
they takz to be exadt in their Obſervations , one 
would bs apt to conclude , That this Nation 1s _ 
FL | only 
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only ingenious, but periealy well verſt in all forts 
of Sciences, that they have a vaſt reach , invention, 
and a genius for every thing. Nevertheleſs, albeit for 
theſe Four thouſand years, they have allowed Recom- 
pences to learned and expert Men ; and tho* the 
Fortune of an infinite number of Men depends upon 
their good Parts, yet have they not had one ſingle 
Man , of great Atchievements in Speculative Sci- 
ence : They have detected all theſe precious Mines, 
without ever ſeeking for them themſelves : Enjoying 
peaceably for ſo many Ages, the Reputation of the 
moſt Knowing Men in the World , becauſe they ſee 
no Body more Ignorant than themſelves. 

So that I ſuppoſe I may ſafely aver , without of- 
fering them any Injury, That amongſt the Qualities 
wherewith Heaven ha." reſpectively inriched the 
People of the World, they have not ſhewed that 
Spirit of Penetration and Nicety, fo neceſlary to 
thoſe who addict themſelves to the re-ſearch of Na- 
ture, That Logick which we have ſo much impro- 
ved, that Geometry that we in Fraxzce have brought 
to ſuch a high degree of Pertetion, which may þ..'s 
tor the Maſter-piece of Humane Underſtancirg, will 
never get admittance into their Academics ; and 
mavgre all the Natural Pride that poſfeilcs them , 
they will not ſtick to confeſs, That as to theſe Mat- 
ters, the Furopeans will in all Humane probability be 
their Maſters. 

It is true a Philoſophy they have ; it is likewiſe 
true that they lay down certain Principles for the 
explaining the Compoſition of Bodies, their Propri- 
ety, their Effects. Neither are they altogether 1gno- 
rant in Anatomy ; nay, they grant a Circulation of 
the Blood and Humours ; but all their Notions are 
lo general, confuſed, and generally fo falſe, chat I am 
afraid in this place to particularize chem. 


Their 
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Their Arithmetick is more perfe, altho' they 
do not make uſe of the Cypher, as we do, which 
is notwithſtanding a great help. They do n& 
practiſe the Rules of Arichmerick by Calculati- 
on ; but they uſe an Inſtrument compoſed of a little 
Board a Foot ahd an half long, croſs which they 
ſcore Ten or Twelve little parallel Lines, or Sticks, 
upon which are ſtrung ſeveral moveable Buttons, by 
putting them together , or by ſeparating them one 
trom another, they reckon , almoſt as we do, by 
Counters; but wich ſuch great dexterity and eaſfj. 
neſs, that they will keep pace with a Man, let him 
read a Book of Accompts never fo faſt. At the erd 
they find the Operation performed, and want not a 
certain way to prove it. 

Their Geometry is very Superficial, it is reſtrained 
co a very few Propoſitions, and toſome Problems of 
Algebra, which they reſolve wichout Elements or 
Principles, and that only by InduRtion. 

They pretend to be the Inventers of Muſick,and to 
have heretofore carried it to its Acme of Pertetion : 
Bue either they are miſtaken, or they have quite loſt 
it ; for that they practice at this day is ſo imperfe@, 
that it does not fo much as deſerve.che Name of Mu- 
lick. 

As for Aſtronomy, it maſt be confeſt that nevet 
did People in the World addi& themſelves ſo con- 
ſtantly co it. This Science is beholding to them fot 
abundance of Obſervations ; but the Hiſtory that re- 
ports them in general, hath not been caretul to de« 
ſ:end to particulars, which would he neceflary fot 
the reaping all the benefit ſuch Elucubrations ſeeni 
to promiſe. However, it hath not been anproficable 
to Poſterity. We have above Four handred Obſer- 
vations, as well of the Eclipfes and Comets, as Cori 
jundtions, that make good their Chronology,and may 
conduce to the perfeing of ours. OY 
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Altho* their Tables were imperfe@ , yet have 
they been very ſerviceable to regulate the Time z 
hut after a certain continuance ot years, their A- 
fronomers were obliged to make fome Amendments 
therein, becauſe they did not exadatly agree with the 
Heavens till the beginning of this Century , that 
they attained ſome Skill in our Aſtronomy. The 
Earopeans lince have every way reformed their Ka- 
lender, which Buſineſs has made them fo famous, 
and ſo neceſſary in that State, that nothing hath ſo 
much contributed to ſettle Religion in that Country, 
and alſo to defend it in the various Circumſtances of 
Perſecution it hath lain under. 

If China hath been deficient in excellent Mathe- 
maticians; they have at leaft had perfe&t Aftrolo- 
gers; becauſe for the well ſucceeding in judicious 
Aſtrology, it ſufficeth co be an able Deceiver, and 
to have a knack of Lying handfomly , which no 
Nation can diſpute with China. There have been 
for this many Ages cheating Mountabanks by Pro- 
feflion, who promile, by the inſight they have in the 
Motion and Influence of the Stars, the Philoſophers 
Stone, and Immortality, they mark in the Almanack 
every year, the good and bad days for Building , 
Marriages, for undercaking Journeys and Voyages, 
and for ſuch like Actions, the Succeſs whereof de- 
pends more upon the Wiſdom and Diſcretion of Men, 
than upon the Influence of the Heavens. | 

The Miſſionaries fearing leaſt they might aſcribe 
theſe Fooleries and ridiculous Superſtitions to them, 
becauſe they make them the Authors of the Kalen- 
dar, thought themſelves obliged to make a publick 
Declaration how little hand they have in the Mat- 
ter, they proteſted that they abſolutely condemned 
theme: And the Emperor, that is not ſubject to theſe 
Weakneſſes, was willing they ſhould explain them- 
{clyes,as to that buſinels, for his particular —— 
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aſide ; but becauſe they wanted Phyſicks, or Naturg 
Philoſophy and Anatomy , the Principles thereof, 
they never make any great progreſs therein ; ye: 
mult it be confeſſed that they have acquired a particu. 
Jar $skill in Pulſes, that hath made them famous in 
the World, The Emperor Hoamti compoled a Trea- 

tiſe of the ſame above Four thou. 

* It is juſt 4292 ſand years ago *. Ever ſince that 
YEArs., time the Phyſicians of Chtna have 

looke upon that Science as the 
Foundation of all Medicine. 

They feel the Pulſe after ſuch a manner as would 
make a Man ſmile that is not accuſtomed to it, 
After they have apply'd their four Fingers along the 
Artery, and have preſt ſtrongly and uniformly the 
Patienes Wriſt, chey relax their Finger by degree, 
till the Blood that was ſtopt by the prefling , hath 
retaken its uſual Courſe; then, a moment after, 
they begin again to preſs the Arm cloſe , which 
they continue a conſiderable time ; after that, 
juſt like Men that intended to touch the fret of a 
Muſical Inſtrument, they raiſe and fall their Finger 
ſucceflively one after another, pinching ſoftly , or 
hard, ſometimes flower, ſometimes faſter, till ſuch 


time as the Artery anſwers to the "Touches which | 
the Phyſician moves, and till the Strength, Weak- | 


neſs, Diſorder, and other Symptoms of the Palle be 
manifeſt. | 

They pretend that there never happens any extr: 
ordinary Accident in the Conſtitution, but does al 
ter the Blood , and conſequently cauſes a differen 
impreflion upon the Veſlels. It is not ſo much by 


[Reaſoning and Arguing that they are inſtructed in 


chis Point, as by a long Experience , which much 

becter diſcovers to them all theſes wonderful Changs 

than Theory and Speculation. _ 
en 
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When they have a long time been attentive to 
the Voice of Nature, that explains it ſelf by the 
Beatings of the Pulſe, they perfetly and truly per- 
ceive thole Differences, which otherwiſe ſeem im- 
perceptible. The Pervigihum and Lethargy, Loſs of 
Appetite, or Deſire to Ear, the Head-ach, Weakneſs 
of Stomach, Fulneſs or Emprtinels ; all theſe, are the 
Cauſe or the Efte& of ſome Diſtemper in the Maſs of 
Blood. 

So that its Motion will be at that time lels Ire- 
quent or Quicker, fuller or weaker, uniform or irre- 
oular. Sometimes there will be an Uudulation or 
Trembling, cauſed by the Ebullition of the whole 
Maſs of the Humours ; which may be perceived like 
to a Bell that trembles after it hath been rung ; lome- 
times alſo the Artery will not beat a ſtroke, but will 
ſwell by lictle and little. By prefling it, one will 
moreover be able to perceive ſeveral Effects that do 
not declare themſelves to the bare touch ; for at that 
time the Courſe of the Circulation,which is ſuſp2nd- 
&d or leſſened, which begins again immediately aicer, 
with more force, will give occaſion to judge varioul- 
ly and differently of the Diſpoſition of the Heart, of 
the Fermentation there performed, of the Quality 
of the Blood there prepared , of the Obſtacles that 
impede its paſſages, of Groſs and Crude Matter that 
over-charges it, of the Nature of the Spirits that too 
much rarifie it, and precipitate Tranſpiration. The 
Chineſe Phyſicians pretend to have, by a long Expe- 
rience diſtinguiſhed all theſe Differences of Palles, 
and to have been able to know all the Diſtempers 
that are incident thereto ; ſo that they hold the Pa- 
tient's Hand a quarter of an hour at leaſt; fome- 
times the righe , ſometimes the left, and fomerimes 
both of them at the ſame tim2., And after all, as it 
they were inſpired, they play the Prophet 5; You 
were never troubled with the Head-ach, ſay they, but 
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with an Heavineſs that hath made you drowſie 3 or elf; 
you have loft your Appetite , you will recover it apain 
within Three days preciſely. This Evening, about Sun- 
ſet, your Head will be freer 5 your Pulſe indicates pain in 
the Belly, without you have eaten ſuch or ſuch Meat, 
This Indiſpoſition will Iaft five days, after which it wil 
ceaſe. And ſo for other Symptoms of the Malady 
which they find out, or prognoſticate pretty exadly, 
when they are expert in the Science; for,as for others, 
they are commonly falſe Prophets. 

Ic is not to be queſtioned, after all theſe Teſti 
monies we have, but that in this reſpe& they have 
ſomething extraordinary, nay, and even wonderful: 
However, a Man ſhould always miſtruſt them , and 
one cannot be too much upon his guard againſt 
them, becauſe they make uſe of all means imagina- 
ble to get themſelves ſecretly inſtructed concerning | 
the Patient's Condition before they viſit them. Nay, | 
they are fo cunning ( to get themſelves Reputation ) 
as to feign a kind of Diſtemper , which ſometime 
they themſelves procure afterward. A Perſon told 
me, that ſending for a Phyſician, and a Chyrurgeon 
ro cure him of a Wound , one of: them told him, 
That the Malady was occaſioned by a ſmall Worm that 
Was inſmuated into the Fleſh , which would infaliibh 
produce a Gangreen , if by ſome Remedy or other i 
ere not fetch'd out : That he was the only Man in al 
the Country that had this Arcanum, and would put i 
in practice for his ſake, provided he would not grudge 
him a conſiderable Sum of Money, The ſick Perſon 
promiſed him he would not; and paid him part of 
it before-hand. But this cheating Sophiſter , after 
divers unprcficable Medicines , entangled at laſt a 
Ittle Worm in his Plaifter, which he pull'd out an 
hour atter in triumph, as if it came out of the very 
Wound, His Companion, that gain'd nothing by 
the management of this Buſineſs, afterward deteRted 
it, 
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it, but it was too late; and the Chyrurgeon com- 
forted up himſelf more eaſily for the loſs of his Re- 
putation, than the ſick Perſon for the loſs of his Mo- 
ney. | 

Llowever the Caſe may ſtand as to the Capacity 
of the Chineſe Phyſicians, yet certain it is, that they 
Predict the Diſtemper eaſier than they Cure it; and 
Men dye in their hands as they do elſewhere. They 

repare their own Remedies, that ordinarily conliit 
of Pills ; thereafter as they are prepared, they are 
either Sudorifick , purge the Blood and Humours, 
fortitie the Stomach, ſuppreſs Vapours ; or are Re- 
ſtringent, diſpoſe to Evacuation ; but ſeldom wok 
by Stool, They do not let Blood, nor know the 
Clyſter, but ſince they have had Correſpondence 
' with the Phyſicians of Macao. They do not diſap- 
prove the Remedy, but name it The Remedy of rhe 
Barbarians, They apply Cupping-Glaſſes not only 
upon the Scapulz, but allo upon the Belly, to ailwage 
the pain of the Colick. 

They are in a manner all perſwadedq , that the 
majority of Diſeaſes are cauſed by malignant and 
corrupted Wind that have ſlipt into the Muſcles, and 
do ill affe& all the Parts of the Body : The moſt 
ſure means to diſſipate them, 1s to apply , in ditfe- 
rent places, red hot Needles, or Buttons of Fire : 
This is their ordinary Remedy. One day a Chineſe 
ſaid to me, ſeeming to be ſurpriſed at it, alluding 
to Phlebotomy, They treat you in Europe with the 
Sword, but here they martyr us by fire ; this Mode w1ll 
probably newer alter, becauſe Phyſicians fecl not the Miſ- 
chief they do us, and are no worſe paid for tormeniing of 
us, than for curing 1s. 

[ cannot tel] whether or no they might have J-arnt 
this violent Remedy of the Indians 5 or whether chig 
bdians themſelves gight not have received it from 
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the Chineſe Phyſicians ; but they pretend in the 7die 
that Fire cures all Diſeaſes: This Perſwafion they 
perſiſting in, makes every day a great many mifera. 
bile Perſons, whom they Cauterize upon the lighteſt 
INCONVenience. | 

Yet there be ſome Maladies that are not curable, 
but by that means. The People of the Country, but 
eſpecially the Slaves, are much troubled with a vio- 
lent Colick, which the Portugaeze call Mordetchin, oc- 
caſioned by the indigeſtion of the Stomach, and ac- 
companied, for the moſt pare , with continual Vo- 
micings; the Gripes it produceth are cruel, and the 
Giiet and Angiſh often deprives them of their Wits. 
This Grief is infallibly mortal, if they dot not reme. 
dy it after the following manner : They lightly ap- 
ply an Iron-peal red hot to the Soles of the Feet; 
it che Patient ſhews no ſigns of feeling , they paſs no 
farther, and he is cured : if he be inſenſible of this 
firſt Operation, they lay it on harder , and f}ill con. 
tinue to preſs the Peal, burning unmercitfully to the 
very Bcne, without delilting till the Patient com: 
plain, which puts an end tothe Malady and Remedy, 


But if the Fire, how violent ſoever, makes not itſell | 


be felt, they deipair of healing , and in a ſhort time 
the Patient Ges. 

Amongſt all the China Remedies there are none lo 
much eſteemed as Cordials ; they are provided with 
all forts of them, and very natural ones; for they 
confilt for the moſt part of Herbs, Leaves, and Roots. 
Their Simples are numerous; and if the People of 
the Country may be believed, they have all of them 
Sovereign and Experienced Virtues. I brought along 
with me hither near Four hundred, deſigned in their } 
natural Colours and Figure , according to thoſe the | 
Emperor cauſed to be painted for his Cloſer. Father 
I'i/d«lcu, one of the ſix Jeſuits yo Majelty fent - 
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ther Anno 1685. 1s very intent upon the Tranſlation 
of the Chineſe Herbal ; wherein are all the Vertues and 
Qualities of all thoſe Plants explained. This Father, 
who hath accompliſht himſelf in the Knowledge of 
Books, will thereto add particular Reflexions of his 
own; and I make no queſtion but what he ſupplys us 
with thereupon, will enrich our Botany, and fatistis 
the Ingenious and Curious. | 

Amoneſt theſe Simples there are two that I may 
ſpeak of before hand : The firſt is 
the Leaf of * Thee, as they call it * T/ee15a corrupt 
in China; they are much divided he yay : ———_ 
in their Opinions touching the .,n.q Tcha, it is the 
Properties they aſcribe to it. Some termof the Mandarin 
do maintain that it hath admira- Language. 
ble ones ; others, that it is but a 
phancy and meer whim of the Europeans, that are 
always doters on Novelties, and put a value upon 
that which they do not underſtand : In chat, as in all 
other things where Men do not apree, I believe there 
is a medium to be taken. 

In China they are ſubze& neither to Gout, Scia- 
tica, nor Stone ; and many imagine that Thee pre- 
ſerves againft all theſe Diſtempers. The Tartars that 
feed upon raw Fleſh, fall ſick, and ſuffer continual 
Indigeſtions ſo ſoon as ever they give over drinking 
of it; and that they may have plenty of it, they 
bargain to furniſh the Emperor with almolt all the 
Horles that ſerve to remount his Cavalry 3 when a-. 
ny one is troubled with a Vertigo that over-charges 
the Brain, he finds himſelf extreamly relieved to ſoon 
as he accuſtoms himſelf co Thee, In France there are 
abundance of People that find it good ior the Gra- 
vel, Crudities, Head-aches ; and there are who pre- 
tend to have been cured of the Gout by ic, almoſt 
miraculouſly ; ſo quick and ſenſible has been its eiteRt. 
All this proves that Zkee is no Chimera, and Con= 
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ceit. Nay, ſome after drinking of it ſleep the better, 
which argues that it is not proper to ſuppreſs Fumes; 
Some there be who never take it alter Meals, with- 
out experiencing miſchievous Effects ; their Digeſti- 
on is interrupted and diſturbed 3 and they find along 
time after Crudities, and a troubleſome Repletion. 
Others find no benefit by it neither in Goutnor Scia- 
tica. A great many fay that it dries, makes lean, 
and that ic obſtrudts ; and that if there be any good 
qualities in it, the moſt part of other leaves would in 
a manner produce the ſame effedt, Theſe Experi- 
ments evince that its Virtue is not ſo Univerſal as Peo- 
ple imagine, | 

So that in my opinion, one ſhould ſpeak moderate. 
ly of ic, both as to its good and bad qualities. Perhaps 
warm Water alone is a good Medicine againſt Diſtem. 
pers, the cure of which they attribute to Thee : And 
there are ſeveral People that are exempt irom many 
Inconveniencies becaule they are uſed to drink warm 
Liquors, Nevertheleſs it is certain that Thee is of a 
corofive nature, for it attenuates hard Victuals where- 
with it is boiled,and conſequently is proper for digeſt:- 
on,that is to ſay for diſſolution. That very thing proves 
that it reſifts Obſtructions, and that Liquors impreg- 
nated with its Particles or Salts, carry off, and more 
eaſily izparate all that which adheres to the Tunicks 
of the Veſſels. This very quality is proper to conſume 
ſuperfluous Humours, to put into motion thoſe that 
ſtagnate and corrupt, to evacuate others,that cauſethe 
Gout and Sciatica : So that Thee, with caution, 15a 
very good Remedy, altho? it be not ſo effectual, nor 
univerſal, butthat the temperament of certain Perſons, 
the height of the Diſtemper, together with certain oc- 
cult Diſpoſitions, may many times retard the Effect, 
or even fruſtrare its Virtue, 

To ule it with benefit, it is requiſite to know it, 
tor there is more than one ſort of it, That of the Pro- 
VIACY 
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vince of Chen/# is courſe, harſh, and unpleaſant. The 
Tartars drink of it: There is neceſſary to them a 
ſtronger Menſtruum than to the Chineſes, by reaſon of 
the crude Fleſh they feed on. Ir is exceeding cheap 
in the Country, and a pound of it will coſt Three 
pence, In this fame Province there is tound a par- 
ticular Species of it, more reſembling Moſs, than the 
Leaves of a Tree; and they pretend that the oldeſt 
is of excellent uſe in Acute Diſtempers. They like- 
wiſe adminiſter to ſick People a third ſort, whoſe 
Leaves are very long and thick, and its goodneſs in- 
creaſes in proportion to its being kept ; but that is not 
che Thee in ule. 

That which they commonly drink in Chma, hath 
no particular Name, becauſe it is gather'd hand over 
head in different Territories and Soils : It is good, the 
Infuſion is reddiſh, the Taſte faint and ſomewhat bit- 
ter: The People uſe ic indifferently at all hours of 
the day, and it is their moſt uſual drink. 

But Perſons of Quality uſe two other kinds that 
are 1n requeſt in China. The firſt is called Thee Sourr- 
/o; 1t is the name of the Place where it is gathered ; 
the Leaves are ſomewhat long, the Infuſion clear 
and green when it is freſh, the Taſte pleaſant ; ic 
{mells, as they fay in France, a little of Violets, but 
this Taſte is not natural; and the Chizeſes have oiten 
allured me, that to be good , it ougat to have no 
Taſte at all. This is that they commonly preſent at 
Viſits ; but it is exceeding corofive ; perhaps the Su- 
gar they mix with it here corrects its Acrimony ; but 
in China, where itis drunk pure, too great a ule of 
It would be apt to ſpoil the Scomach. 

The ſecond kind is called Thee Vpii ; the Leaves 
that are little, and inclining to black, tinge the Wa- 
ter with a yellow Colour. The Taſte is delicious, 
and thz weakeſt Stomach agrees with it at all rimes. 
In winter it is to be uſed temperately, but in Summer 
Q 4. one 
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One cannot drink too much. Tt is eſpecially good in 
Sweating, after Travelling, Running , or any other 
Violent Exerciſe. They give of it alſo to ſick Peo- 
Ple 3 and thoſe who have any Care of their Health, 
drink no other. When I was at S:am, I heard them 
often talk of the Flower of Thee, of Imperial The, 
and of ſeveral other forts of Thee, the price of which 
was yet more extraordinary than the Properties they 
aſcribe to it: but in China Þ heard no ſuch thing, 

Generally ſpeaking, that the Thee may excel it 
ought to be gathered early, when the Leaves are yet 
ſmall, render and juicy. They begin commonly to 
gather it in the Months of arch and April, accord- 
ing as the Seaſon is forward ; they afterward expoſe 
them to the ſteam of boiling Water to foſten them 
again ; ſoſoon as they are penetrated by it, they 
draw them over Copper-plates kept on the fire, which 
dries them hy degrees, till they grow brown, and 
rowl up of themſelves in that manner we fee them. 
It the Chineſes were not ſuch great Cheats, their Thee 
would be better ; but they ofcentimes mix other Herbs 
with it, to ſwell the ſize at a ſmall charge, and ſo get 
more Money by it : So that it is a rare thing to meet 
with any purely without mixture. 

It commonly grows in Valleys, and at the foot of 
Mountains ; the choiceſt grows in ſtony Soils ; that 
which is planted in light Grounds holds the ſecond 
rank. The leaſt of all is found in yellow Earth ; but 
in what place ſoever it is cultivated , care mult be 
taken to expoſe it to the South ; it gets more ſtrength 
by that, and bears Three years after being ſowen- 
Its Root reſembles that of a Peach Tree, and its 
Flowers reſemble white wild Roſes. The Trees 
grow of all ſizes, from two foot to an hundred , and 
ſome are to be met with that two Men can ſcarce 
graſp in their Arms ; this is what the Chineſe Herbal 
relates. But this is what I have ſeen. | 
: | Entring 
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Entring upon the Province of Fokien, they firſt 
made me oblerve Thee upon the declining of a little 
Hill ; it was not above five or ſix toot high, ſeveral 
Stalks, each of which was an inch thick, joyned to= 
gether, and divided at the top into a many ſmall 
Branches, compoſed a kind of Cluſter, much what 


like our Myrtle. The Trunk, tho! ſeemingly dry, 


yet bore very green Branches and Leaves. Theſe 
Leaves were drawn out in length at the point, pretty 
ſtrait, an inch, or an inch and an half long, and in. 
dented in their whole Circumference. The oldeſt 
ſeemed ſomewhat white without , they were hard, 
brittle, and bitter. The new ones, on the contrary, 
were ſoft, plyable, reddiſh, ſmooth, tranſparent, and 
pretty ſweet to the Taſte, eſpecially after they had 
been a little chewed, 

Tt being the Month of September, I found three 
forts of Fruit. In the new Branches there were lit- 
tle ſlimy Peaſe, green without, and full of yellow 
Grains within. In others,the Fruit is as big as Beans, 
but of different Figures ; ſome round, containing a 
Pea; others drawn out in length,that contained twoz 
ſome others of a Triangular Figure, bore three, very 
like to thoſe that bear the Tallow-grain, ſo famous. 
in China. The firſt Membrane or Skin wherewith 
theſe Grains are infolded, is green, very thick, and 
ſomewhat even. The ſecond is white, and thinner ; 
under which a third very fine Peliicle covers a kind 
of Gland, or ſmall Nut perfectly round, that fticks 
to the Bark by a little Fibre, irom whence it derives 
its Nouriſhment. When this Fruit is young, it hath 
bitterneſs in it ; but a day or two after it has been 
gathered, it withers, grows long, and yellow, and 
wrinkles even like an old Hazel Nut ; at length it be- 
comes unctious and very bitter. Beſides that, I found 
a tnird fort of hard, old Fruits, the firſt Skin of 
which, between open and ſhut, ſhewed within a _ 

ar 
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bark, brittle , and altogether reſembling that of + 
Cheſnut. Afﬀeer I had broken it, ſcarce did I find 
any ſign of Fruit, ſo dry.and flat was it grown. In 
ſome others the ſame Fruit was pulverized ; in others 
was found a little Nut quite dried up, and covered 
with its firſt Pellicle. 

Amongſt theſe Fruits, a great number of them 
have no Germ or Bud, which they call Females ; 
thoſe that have any may be ſowen , and produce 
Trees : but the Chineſes do commonly make uſt of 
Grafts to plant, The better to underſtand the na- 
cure of this Tree, I had the Curioſity to taſte the 
Bark of the Trunk and Branches. I chewed likewiſe 
ſome of the Wood and Fibres ; both of them ſeem. 
ed to me not to have any bitterneſs, nay, at leaſt, 
found a pretty taſte of Liquoriſh, but ſcarce diſcern- 
able, and is not diſcovered till after making ſome re- 
flexion upon it. Altho' this particular Account may 
diſpleale thoſe that are not concerned in the Know- 
ledge of Plants, yet I am ſure that the more Curi. 
ous could wiſh a more Specifical Account, as the de- 
licate mixture of Colours in the Flower, the orderly 
diſpoſition of their Fibres , the conformation of the 
{mall Branches and Roots, and a thouſand other Par- 
ticulars relating to the Anatomy of them ; but that 
is the buſineſs of time and leiſure : I had but a quar- 
ter of an hour to examine the Tree of which I have 
the honour to write to you. 

There is in China another Simple much leſs com- 
mon than Thee, and upon that very account more 
valued, which they call Gin-ſem: : Gin ſignifies a Man, 
and Serz a Plant, or Simple, as much as to fay , The 
Humane Simple, the Simple that reſembles a Man. 
Thoſe who till this time have given another conſtru- 
ion to theſe words are excaſable, becauſe they do 
not underſtand the Emphaſis of the Chineſe Chara: 


ers, which do alone contain the true my" 
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of terms: The Learned give it abundance of o- 
cher Names in their Writings, that ſufficiently de- 
clare how much they ſet by it ; as the Spirituous Sim- 
ple, the pure Spirit of the Earth, the Fat of the Sea, 
the Panacea, and the Remedy that diſpenſes Immor- 
tality, and ſeveral others of that Nature. 

It is a Root as thick as half the little finger, and 
as long again. It 1s divided into two Branches, which 
makes a Figure pretty like a Man with his two Legs ; 
its Colour inclines to yellow , and when it is kept 
any time it grows wrinkled, and dry'd like Wood ; 
the Leaves it ſhoots forth are little, and terminate 
in a point ; the Branches are black, the Flower vio- 
let, and the Stalk covered with hair ; they ſay that it 
produces but one of them 3 that this Stalk produces 
three Branches, and that each Branch bears the 
Leaves by fours and fives ; it grows in the ſhade, in 
a moiſt Soil, yet fo flowly, that it comes not to per- 
ſection till after a long term of years. It is com- 
monly found under a Tree called Kia-chu, lictle dit- 
fering from the Sycomore. Altho' they fetch it trom 
teveral places, yet the beſt came heretofore from Per- 
cij. That which is at this day in uſe is taken in Leau- 
tom, a Province depending upon China , and ſituate 
in the Oriental Tartary. 

Of all Cordials, according to the Chineſes opinion, 
there are none comparable to Gin-ſem; it is ſweet 
and delightful, altho? there be in ir a lictle {mack of 
bitterneſs : Its effets are marvellous; it purities the 
Blood, fortifies the Stomach, adds motion to a lan- 
guid Pulſe, excites the Natural Heat, and wichal aup- 
ments the Radical Moiſture. Phyſicians never know 
how to make an end when they ſpecifie its Virtues, 
and have whole Volumes of its different uſes. I have 
a Colletion of their Receipts that I ſhould report 
intire in this place, if I were not afraid to be tedi- 
O25, ard treſpaſs upon your Patiencz. I may print 
them 
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them at laſt, together with a great many Treatiſe 
relating to Phyſick or Medicine of the Chineſes, | 
ſhall only add, to what I have but now ſpoken, the 
uſual Courſe they take in Diſtempers attended with 
Faintneſs and Swowning, whether it proceeds from 
ſome Accident, or from old Age. 


Take a Dram of this Root, (you muſt begin with 
a little Doſe, and may increaſe it afterward, accord- 
ing to the Efte& the former Doſes ſhall produce) dry 
it before the fire in a Paper , or infuſe it in Wine, till 
it be imbued and penetrated by it; then cut it in 
lictle pieces with your Teeth ( and not with a Knife, 
[ron diminiſhing its Virtue) and when it is calcined, 
take the Powder in form of a Bolus, in warm Water 
or Wine, according as your Diſtemper wi!l permit, 
This will be an excellent Cordial, and by continuing 
it you will find your ſelf fenſibly fortified. 


Take alſo the fame quantity of Gim-/emz , or: more 
if you be extream weak, and when you have divi- 
ded it into little pieces, infuſe it in half a Glaſs full 
of boiling Water, or elſe you may boil it with the 
Water it ſelf ; the Water, if you drink it, will have 
the ſame effet. The Root may ſerve a ſecond time, 
but it abates of its force. They likewiſe make Broths 
of it, Ele&uaries, Lozenges, and Syrups, which are 
excellent Remedies for all ſorts of Diſtempers. 

They have alſo another Root which the Portugue/: 
in the [dies call Pao-Chines , which is an excellent Su- 
dorifick, very proper to purge the Humours and cor- 
rupted Blood ; but the Deſcription of all theſe Sim: 
ples would make me deviate too much , and 1s not 
proper for ſuch a ſhort Letter as this. 

The Phyſicians of China do not employ Apothe- 
caries for the Compoſition of their Medicines, they 


preſcribe and give them at the ſame time NN 
ome 
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&Gmetiraes in the Patients Chamber , when it may 
be conveniently done ; and ſometimes in their own 
Houſes. They think it ſtrahge the Europeans ſhould 
a& otherwiſe, and that they commit the principal 
point of the Cure to Men that are not concerned in 


curing them ; and are not ſolicitous about the good- 


neſs of th2 Drugs, provided they get rid of them to 
their advantage. But there is another diſorder in 
China a great deal more dangerous than that they lay 
to our charge ; and that 1s, "That there, every Body 
is admitted to practiſe Phyſick, like other Mechanick 
Arts, without Examination or Taking their Degrees, 
S that a pitiful Fellow, that knows not where to 
put his Head, ſtudies perhaps a Phyſick Book two or 
three Months, and ſets up for a Doctor cum privilegio 
at the Expence of the Patient's Life, whom he choo{- 
eth to kill,rather than be forced to ſtarve himſelt for 
lack of Employment. The Vulgar, tho' i!l ſerved 
by them, take a ſtrong phanſy for theſe Pickpockets ; 
and they would reprove themſclves for their Cove- 
touſnels, when they are indiſpoſed, it they did not 
dye, or cauſe their Relations to dye fome other way, 
than by the way of Nature. 

Yet. ſome of them you ſhall have conicls their 
Fault when it is too late; and I remember that an 
Inhabitant of the City of Soutcheon, loſing his Daugh- 
ter more through the Tgnorance of the Phviician, 
than by the Power of the Diſeaſe, was ſo enraged, 
that he cauſed a Paper to be printed, wherein the 
bad Condud of the pretended Doctor was laid open 
with ſeveral Reflections tending to decry him ; he 
affixt Copies of it in all the publick Places,and cauled 
ol them to be diſtributed to the principal Houſes of 
the City. This Revenge, or, as he termed it, this 
Zeal for the Publick Good, had tho Effe& he prio- 
miſed himfelf. The Phylician loſt, rogether witch 
bis Reputation, all his Practice, and was rextuc'd -: 
Q 
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ſo great an Extremity, that he quickly iound himſelf 
not in a Condition to kill any Body. 

The Chineſes that are mean Proficients in Sciences, 
ſucceed mich better in Arts; and tho' they haye 
not brought them to that degree of Perfe&tion we 
ſee them in Frrope, yer know they in this reſpec 
not only what is neceſſary for the common uſe of 
Life, but alſo whatever may contribute to Conye- 
nience, Neatneſs, Commerce, and even to well. 
regulated Magnificence : They would have pot a 
great deal farther, had not the form of Govern. 
ment, that hath preſcribed Bounds to the Expences 
of private Perſons, put a ſtop to them. "The Work. 
men a!e extraordinary induſtrious , and 1t they be 
not {o good at invention as we , yet do they eaſily 
comprehend our Inventions, and imitate it fo and {o, 
There is made in ſeveral places of the Empire Glaſs, 
Watches, Piſtols, Bombs, and a great company of 
Pieces of Workmanſhip that they may thank us for ; 
bur they have had time out of mind Gun-powder , 
Printing, and the Ule of the Compals , which are 
Novel Arts in Europe, for which perhaps we are ob- 
liged to them. 

They divide the Compals in 24 parts only, where- 
as we deſcribe 32 ; they evermore imagined that the 
Needle Cid every where ſhew the true place of the 
Pole , and by divers Experiments which we made 
before them, they have obſerved ſome Variationand 
Declenſion : The Loadſtons is found almoſt in every 
Province ; it comes alſo to them from Fapan: but 
the grand uſe they make of it is in Phylick ; ts 
bought by weight, and the beſt are not fold for a- 
bove Eight pence or Ten pence an Ounce. - I have 
brought one with me an Inch and an halt thick, 
which tho' indifferently guarded , takes up neverthe- 
1-1. Eleven pound weight; it will raiſe Fourteen or 
Uifiecn when it is righe fixt, In fine, they are very 
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dexterous in cutting them z for in France, tho' they 
bring chem into all Figures, yet it is not without 
reat labour and coſt. They cut mine in Nank:n 
in leſs than two hours; the Engine they make uſe 
of to that purpoſe is a plain one; and if our Work- 
men would uſe it, they would abridge their Labour. 
I ſuppoſed, Sir, that you would not be unwilling to 
ſee-the Figure of it, of which ſee here the Explana- 
tion. 

It is compoſed of two Jaumbs three or four foot 
high, Arch-like , with two Strings like a Setting- 
iron, and parted by a Board or Shingle, which goes 
croſs to it, and cloſed by a Mortiſe in the Lee-board. 
On the head of the Jaumbs 1s ſet flat a lictle Rolling- 
pin or Cylinder, of an Inch and an half diameter, 
which can turn circularly by means of a ſtring rol- 
led in the middle, whoſe two ends hanging are tied 
to a ſtep, on the which the Work-man lets his 
foot. 

At one ofthe Extremities of the Cylinder a flat piece 
of Iron is faltned with Maſtick by its Center,that piece 
of Iron is very thin, very round, and very ſharp all 
about; it is 8 Inches diameter, and moves with a great 
ſwifeneſs, according as the Steps are ſet high or low.In 
the mean time the Workman preſents the Loadſtone in 
one hand, and in the other the Mud made of a very 
fine Sand, which cools the Iron, and ſerves to cut 
the Stone ; but becauſe the Iron, in going thorow 
the Sand,throws it about with violence, which mighe 
blind the Workman, care is taken to place juſt un- 
der it a little Blead, turned in the manner of a half 
Circle, which receiveth it and defends the Work- 
man. 

Navigation is another Point that ſhews the addreſs 
of the Chineſes 3; we have not always been in Eurepe 
ſuch able and adyenturous Sailors as we are at pre- 
ſknt ; the Ancients were net lo forward to venture 

them- 
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themſelves upon the Seas, where it is neceſſary to 
loſe the ſight of Land for a long time together, The 
danger of being miſtaken in their Calculation (for 
they had nor then the uſe of the Compaſs) made all 
Pilots circumſpect and wary. 


There are ſome who pretend that the Chineſes, a 
long time before the Birth of our Saviour Chriſt, 
had failed all the Seas of Id:a, and diſcovered the 
Cape of Good Hope : However it be, it is moſt cer- 
tain that from all Antiquity they had always ſtout 
Ships ; and albeit they have not perfected the Art of 
Navigation, no more than they have done the Sci 
ences, yet did they underſtand much more of it than 
the Greeks and Romans; and at this day they fail x 
ſecurely as the Portugueſe. 


Theſe Veſlels are like ours of all Rates, but the 
Model is not ſo fine ; they are all flat-bottom'd ; the 
Fore-caſtle is cut ſhort without a Stem, the Stern 0- 
pen in the middle to the end, that the Rudder, which 
they ſhur up as in a Chamber, may be defended on 
the ſides from the Waves : This Rudder, much lon- 
ger than ours, is ſtrongly tied to the Stern-poſt by 
ewo Cables that paſs under the whole length of the 
Veſſel to the fore-part, two other ſuch like Cables 
hold it up, and facilitate the hoiſting or lowering it, 
as occaſion ſerves; the Bar is as long as is neceſſar 
for the guiding it ; the Seamen at the Helm are allo 
afliſted by Ropes taſtened to the Larboard and Star- 
board, and rolled upon the extremity of the Bar 
they hold in their hand, which they faſten or ſlacken 
as they ſee occaſion, to thruſt or ſtop the Helm. 


The Miſen-maſt is quite toward the fore-part , the 
Main-maſt is not far from the place where we place 
our Miſnes. A Cord that goes from Starboard to 
Laiboard, according as the Wind chops about, ſerves 
them for a Stay and Shrowds ; the Bolſprit,which 1s 

very 
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yery weak, is at the Larhoard , at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the micdle, where we a: wont to place 
them. The Round-tops they ule are very ſhot, bue 
the Main-maſt is of a prodizious iieight and thickneſs; 
it is ſtrongly {Gzed, as far as the upper pare of the 
Deck, by two ſide Beams that ſtrengthen is wonder- 
fully, yea, and deprive it of playing,which we lezve 
to ours, becauſe it ſerves to give the Veſſel Air, and 
td quicken its motion. 

The low Sails are of very thick Matt, trimm'd up 
with Laths and long Poles to ſtrengthen them, from 
two foot to two foot, faſtened to the whole length 
of the Maſts by ſeveral little loops; they are nxt 
faſtened in tfe midCle,but have three quarters of their 
breadth looſe, that they may be accommoda:<d 
tothe Wind, and readily tackt about as occztion 
zrves. A great many ſmall Cords,hanging at the ſides 
of the Sail , where they are placed at ſeveral diſtan- 
ces from the Sail-yard to the bottom are gather- 
ed up, and keep tight the whole length of the 
Matt, and further the motion whien the Ships Couiſz 
is to be changed. 

As for the Okam to calk withal, they do not uſe 
melted Pitch and Tar, but a Compoſition made of 
Lime and Oil, or rather of a particular Gum with 
Flax of raſped Bambou ; this Matter is not ſubje&t 
tothe Accidents of Fire, and the Okam is fo good, 
that the Veiſel ſeldom or never Leaks, neither do chey 
ever uſe the Pump, a Well or two ſerves to keep the 
Keel dry. In your hupe Veſſels the Anchors are of 
Iron; in the middle fort they are of an hard, heavy 
Wood , and they only ſtrengthen the ends ; bur I 
have obſerved that that was not ſufficient : a Spring- 
tide, or a freſh Gale of Wind , runs the Ship adritc, 
when it is not well anchored : And to ſpare the coſt 
of an Iron Anchor, they often run the risk co be caſt 
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away. As for the Cables they are of Flax of Coco, 
Canvas, or Rotin. The Rotin 15 a kind of long Cane 
which they make into Treffes like little Cords, the 
Twiſts of them are uſually flat , and are ſtronger 
then all the other ; but becauſe they eaſily ſhap un- 
der Water when they come to touch upon any Rock, 
they do not much uſe them but only upon Rivers, for 
to tow azainſt the Tide. | 

The Chineſes have in their Veſſels a Captain, a 
we have ; but his chief buſineſs is to keep the Crew 
in awe, and vidual them ; the Pilot marks out the 
Rhumb, and places the Compaſs. When they can 
diſcover no Land, or when they do not ken it, 
thoſe upon duty at the Helm, ſteer as they pleaſe; 
ſo ſoon as they come within ken of the Coaſt, or 
enter into the Port, the Mariners are ſo vigilant, 
and fo intent upon their duty, that they don't ex- 
ped to be commanded. 

You ſee, My Lord, by what TI have ſaid, that we 
far ſurpaſs the Chineſes at Sea in the Art of Navigati- 
on ; but it muſt be confeſt that upon Rivers and 
Channels, they have a particular addreſs that we are 
not Maſters of ; they there mannage with a few Ma- 
riners, huge Barks as big as our Ships ; and there is 
ſuch a great number of them in all the Southern Pro- 
vinces, that they always keep Nine thouſand, nine 
hundred, ninety nine ready equipped amongſt thoſe 

that are deſigned for the Service 


+ Kiou-tchien , of the Emperor. After this man- 
Kiou-pe, Kiou-che, ner do the People ſpeak ; for this 
Riou, way of expreſling themſelves hath 


a greater Emphaſis in their Lan- 
onage, and ſeem to denote ſomething more, than 
if they ſhould ſay in one word, that there are Ten 
thouſand of them; it is a hard matter to convince 
them of an untruth ; for really there is ſuch a pro- 
digious number of them,that they cannot be I 

they 
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they are all flat bottom'd , their Sails and Maſts are 
not much different from thoſe I but juſt now deſcri- 
bed ; but the Model is not the ſame. The Body of 
the Veſſel, that is alike broad from Prow to Poop, 
hath two Wells; upon the firſt, or upon the Deck, 
they build from one end to another, little Cabins , 
that are raiſed above the {ides Seven or Eight foot, or 
thereabouts ; they are painted within and wichour, 
varniſhe, gilded, and all over ſo neat and handſome, 
that they are capable of making the longeſt Voyages 
too ſhore, tho? ſome they take that laſt tour or hve 
Months without intermiftion ; for they lodge, they 
diet, and are always aboard theſe noble Barks ; and 
when a good company of Mandarins go together 
(which pretty often happens) there is no place where 
they paſs the time away more delightfully, They 
viſit one another almoſt every day without Comple- 
ment ; they Play, they Treat one another mutual- 
as if they were all of a Family. This Society 
ems ſo much the more acceptable to them, becaute 
it is not forced, and conſtrained, as in other places, 
by the Incumbrances of nice Ceremonies, nor ſub- 
j& to Suſpicions that ſuch a free Correſpondence 
would not fail to foment, it they behaved themſelves 
loin the Cities. 

Notwithſtanding theſe Barks be extraordinary big, 
and tho' they always be either under Sail, or tugg'd 
along by Ropes, yet do they by times make uſe of 
Oars, when they are upon great Rivers,or croſs Lakes. 
As for ordinary Barks, they do not_ row them after 
the European manner ; but they faſten a kind of a 
long Oar to the Poup, nearer one fide of the Bark 
than to the other, and ſometimes another like it to 
the Prow, that they make uſe of as the Filh does of 
's Tail, thruſting it out, and pulling it to them a- 
24n, without ever lifting it above Water. This 
Work produces a continuing rolling in the Bark 
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but it hath this advantage, that the Motion is ne. 
ver interrupted, whereas the Time and Effort that we 
employ to lift up our Oars is loſt, and ſignifies no- 
thing. 

The knack the Chineſes have to Sail upon Tor- 
rents is fomewhat wonderful and incredible : They 
in a manner force Nature, and make a Voyage with- 
out any dread, which other People dare not fo much 
as look upon without being ſeized with tome Ap- 
prehenſion. I ſpeak not of thoſe Cataradts they af. 
cend by meer ſtrength of Arm, to paſs irom one 
Canal to another, which in ſome Relations are cal- 
ied Sluices ; but of certain Rivers that flow, or ra- 
ther run headlong quite croſs abundance of Rocks, 
for the ſpace of Three or Fourſcore Leagaes. Had 
I not been upon theſe perillous Torrents my felf, 
ſhould have much ado to believe, upon anothers re- 
port, what I my ſelf have ſeen. It is a raſhneſs for 
Travellers to expole themſelves , it they have been 
but never ſo licntle informed of it; and a kind of 
madneſs in Sailors to paſs their Life in a Trade, 
wherein they are every moment in danger ol being 
deſtroy'd. 

Theſe Torrents whereof I] ſpeak, which the Peo- 
ple of the Country call Chan, are met with in ſeveral 
places of the Empire; many of them may be ſeen 
when one Travels from Nam-tcham-fou , the Capital 
City of Kiam-ſi to Canton. The firſt time I went 
that way with Father Foxtaney, we were hurried a 
way with that Rapidity, that all the Endeavours of 
our Mariners could not overcome, our Bark, aban- 
doned to the Torrent,was turn'd round like a Whirle- 
gigg for a long time, amongſt the ſinuoſities and 
windings that the Courſe of the Water formed ; and 
at laſt daſht upon a Rock even with the Water, with 
that violence, that the Rudder, of the thickneſs of 


2 good Beam, broke like a piece of Glaſs, and the 
whole 
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whole Body of it was carrie. by the force of the 


Currant upon the Rock, where '* >moined imme- 
veable : Ii initead of touching at <. = ir had 
hit ſideways, we had been intallibly lots, © thoſe 


are not the moſt dangerous places. 

In the Province of Fokien, whether one comes 
from Canton, or H:mti-cheou, one 1s, during Eight or 
Ten days , In Continual danger of periſhing The 
Cataracts are continual, always broken by a Thou- 
ſand Puints of Rocks, that ſcarce leave breadth e- 
nough for the paſſage of the Bark ; there are no- 
thing but Turnings and Windings, nothing but Caſ- 
cades and contrary Currants, that daſh one againſt 
another, and hurry the Boat along hike an Arrow 
out of a Bow ; you are always within Two foot of 
Shelves, which you avoid only to fall foul upon a- 
nother, and from that to a third ; it the Pilot by 
an addreſs, not ſufficiently to be admired , does not 
eſcape from Shipwrack that threatens him every mo- 
ment. 

There are none in all the World beſides the C5;- 
nes capable of undertaking ſuch like Voyages, or 
ſo much concerned or intereiled, as not to He diſcou- 
raged, maugre all the Accidents that b=fal them, 
tor there paſiles not a day that is not memorable for 
Shipwracks; nay, and I wonder all Barks do noc 
periſh. Sometimes a Man is fo fortunate as to fplir 
in a place not fur diſtant from che ſhoar, as 1 chan- 
ced twice to do, then indeed one etcaves by fwin- 
ming, provided one has ſt:ength enough to ſtruggie 
out of che Torrent, which 1s uſually very trait. O- 
ther times theBarks run adrilt,and in a moment is up- 
on the Rocks, where it remains aground with the Pal- 
ſengers ; but ſometimes ic happens, eſpecialiy in fome 
more rapid Vortices, that the Veſſel is in pieces, and 
the Crew buried before one has time to know where 
iney are. Sometimes allo when one deſcends the Cat- 
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Cades formed by the River, that altogether runs head. 
long, the Boats by falling all on ſudden, plunge into 
the Water at the Prow , without being able to riſe 
again, and diſappear in a trice. In a word, thele 
Voyages are ſo dangerous, that in more then Twelye 
thouſand Leagues that I have Sail'd upon the moſt 
tempeſtuous Seas in the World, 1 don't believe T ever 
run through ſo many Dangers for Ten years, as [ 
have done in Ten days upon theſe Torrents. 

The Barks they make uſe of are built of a very 
thin, light Timber, which makes it more fit to fol- 
low all the impreflions one has a mind to give them, 
They divide them into five or ſix Apartments ſepa- 
rated by good Partitions, ſo that when they touch 
at any place, upon any point of a Rock, only one 
part of the Boat is full, whilſt the other remains dry, 
and affords time to ſtop the hole the Water has made, 
For to moderate the Rapidity of the Motion, in 
places where the Water is not too deep, ſix Seamen, 
three on each ſide, hold a long Spret or Pole thruſt 
to the bottom, wherewith they refiſt the Currant, 
yet ſlackning by little and little, by the help of a 
ſmall Rope made faſt at one end to the Boat, and twi- 
ned at the other round the Pole , that flips but very 
hardly, and by a continual rubbing , ſlackens the 
motion of the Bark, which, without this Caution, 
would be driven with too much Rapidity : infomuch 
that when the Torrent is even, and uniform, how 
precipitous ſoever its Courſe be , you float with the 
ſame ſlowneſs, as one does upon the calmeſt Canal ; 
but when it winds in and out, this Caution 1s to no 
purpoſe; then indeed they have recourſe to a double 
Rudder, made in faſhion of an Oar, of forty or fit- 
ty foot long, one whereof is at the Prow, and the 
other at the Poup. In the plying of theſe two great 
Oars conſiſts all the Skill of the Sailors , and Safety 
of the Bark ; the reciprocal Jerks and cunning mo_ 
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they give it, to drive it on, or to turn it right as they 
would have it, to fall juſt into the Stream of the Wa- 
ter, to ſhun one Rock, without daſhing on another , 
to cut a Currant, or purſue the fall of Water, wich- 
out running head-long with it, whirles ic about a 
Thouſand different ways : Ic is not a Navigation, it 
is a Manepge ; for there is never a managed Horſe that 
labours with more fury under the hand of a Maſter 
of an Academy, then theſe Boats do in the hands of 
theſe Chineſe Mariners : So that when they chance to 
be caſt away, it is not ſo much for waat of Skill as 
Strength; and whereas they carry not above eight 
Men, if they would take fifteen, all the Violence of 
the Torrents would not be capable to carry them a- 
way. But it is a thing common enough in the 
World, and eſpecially in China, rather co hazard a 
Man's Life, and run the risk to loſe all he has, then 
to be at indifferent Charges one thinks not abſolutely 
neceſlary. 

Seeing I am ſpeaking of the Addreſs and Skill of 
the Chineſes upon Rivers, I cannot forbear, My Lord, 
letting you obſerve what they are Maſters of in mat- 
ter of Fiſhing, beſides the Line, Nets , and the or- 
dinary Inſtruments we make uſe of in Europe, which 
they employ as well as we, they have moreover two 
ways of catching Fiſh, that ſeem to me very ſingular, 
and odd : The firſt is practiſed in the Night, when 
it is Moon-ſhine ; they have ewo very long , {trait 
Boats, upon the tides of which they Nail from one 
end to the other, a Board about two foot broad, un- 
on which they have rub'd white Varniſh,very {month 
and ſhining ; this Plank is inclined outward, and al- 
moſt toncheth the Surface of the Water: That it 
may ſerve their turn, it is requiſite to turn it towards 
the Moon-ſhine, to the end that the Retlexion of che 
Moon may increaſe its brightneſs , the Fiſh playing 
and ſporting, and miltaking the Colour of the Plank, 
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for that of the Water, jerk out that way, and tumble 
before they ars aware, either upon the Plank, or in- 
to the Boat, ſo that the Fiſhezr-man, almoſt without 
taking any pains, hath in 2 little time his ſmall Bark 
quite full. 

' The ſecond manner of Fiſhing is yet more pleas» 
ſant : They breed, in divers Provinces, Cormorants, 
and they order and mannage them as we do Dogs, 
or even as we do Hawks for the Game ; one Fiſher- 
man can very eaſily look aitzr an hundred ; he keeps 
them perched upon the ſities of his Boat, quiet, and 
waiting patiently for orders, till they are come at the 
place deſigned for fithing in ; then , at the very firſt 
ſignal that is given them , each takes its flight, and 


« flies toward the way that is afligned it. *Tis a very 


pleaſant thing to behold how they divide amongtt 
them the whole breadth of the River, or of the 
Lake; they ſeek up and down, they dive, and comg, 
and go upon-the Water an hundred times, till they 
have ipy'd their Prey ; then do they ſeize it with 
their Beck, and immediately bring it to their Ma- 
fler, When the Fith is too big, they help one ano- 
ther inte; changeadbly, one takes it by the Tail, another 
by the Head, and go aiter that manner in company 
ro the Boat, where they hold out long Oars to them; 
there they perch themſelves with their Fiſh, which 
they part not with till they go ſeek for another. When 
chey are weary, they let them reſt a while ; but give 
chem nothing to eat till the Fiſhing is over 5 du- 
ring which time their Throat is tied with a ſmall 
Cord, for fear they ſhould ſwallow the little Fiſh, 
and inay have no liſt to work Jongex, 

I torbear ſpeaking, My Lord, of their dexterity 
and neatneſs in the Manufactures of Silk, Earthen 
Ware, Verniih, Architecture : Thele Matters have 
been cxhautied in publick Relations. Ir is well 
known that the Silk-Stuffs of China are not only 

handſome, 
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andſome, but good and ſerviceable ; that their Por- 
celain is of a neatneſs and matter unimitable ; that 
their Verniſh, and the uſe they make of it upontheir 
Cabinets, Tables, Skreens, have procured them the 
admiration of all Earope. As tor their Architecture, 
altho' they have an inclination far different from 
ours, and coming ſhort of that PerfeQion that we 
ſuppoſs our ſelves arrived to; yet muſt it be confeſt 
however, that there are ſome pieces of Sculpture in 
China periectly well wrought, and the Publick Edi- 
fices, as Gates of great Cities, Towers, and Bridges, 
have ſomething in them moſt noble and beautitul. 
Ia tine, the Chzneſes in point of Arts are dexterous, 
laborious, curious to find out the Inventions and Con- 
crivances of other Nations, and very apt to imitate 
tem. Bur what is peculiar to them, 'is, that in all 
their Works they perform with a very few Inſtru« 
ments and plain Engines, what our Artificers in 
Europe do not execute with almoſt an infinite number 
cf Urteniils. 

The better to let the Charatter of tiieir Ingenui- 
ty be known, I ſhall add, That there is no Nation 
under the Sun, that is more fic for Commerce and 
Trafhck , and underſtand them better : One can 
hardly believe how far their ,Tricks and Craftineſs 
proceeds when they are to inſinuate into Mens Af- 
letions, manage a fair Qpportunity, or improve the 
Overeures that are offered : The defire of petting 
toinments them continually, and makes them diſco- 
ver a thouſand ways of gaining, trar would not na- 
teraily come into their Head : Every thing ſerves 
their turn, every Thing 1s Precious to the Chineſe, be- 
caule there is nothing but they know how to im- 
prove. They undertake the moſt difficult Voyages, 
t5r the leaſt hopes of gain, and that's the reaſon 
why all chings are in motion; in the Streets, upon 
28 Roads, upon the Rivers, and all along the Coaſts 
ew of 
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of Maritime Towns, you ſhall ſee a world of Tr:- 
vellers : The infinite Trade and Commerce that is 
carried on every where, is the Soul of the People, 
and the primum mobile of all their Actions. 

If they would accompany Labour and natural In. 
duſtry with a little more honeſty , eſpecially in re. 
ſpe of Strangers, nothing could be wanting to them 
that mighe contribute to the making of able, com. 
pleat Merchants ; but their eſlential quality is to de. 
ceive and couſin, when it lyes in their power; ſome 
of them do not conceal it, but boaſt of ict : I have 
heard of ſome ſo brazen fac'd, that when they have 
been taken in the Fact, to excuſe themſelves by their 
Simplicity, ſay, You fee that I do not underſtand cu 
mingneſs ; you know more of it than I; but perhaps I ſhal 
be more lucky, or more ſubtle another time. They falfifie 
almoſt every thing they vend, when things are in a 
condition to be falſified. They ſay particularly, that 
they counterfeit Gammons of Bacon ſo artificially, 
that many times a Man 1s miſtaken in them and 
when they have boiFd them a long time, they find 
nothing, when they come to eat them , but a huge 
piece of Wood under an Hogs-skin. It is certain a 
Stranger will be always cheated, if he buy alone, let 
him take what care he will ; he ſhould employ a 
truſty Chineſe, who is acquainted with the Country, 
who knows all the Tricks; and indeed you will be 
very happy, if he that buys, and he that ſzlls, do not 
coilogue together to your Coſt, and go ſnips in the 
profit. 

When one lends them any thing, he muſt have 
Sureties ; for as. for their word , thoſe who know 
them cannot rely upon it. Some of them have been 


obſerved to borrow a very ſmall Sum, promiſing to" 


reſtore the Principal with vaſt Intereſt, which they 
punctually performed upon the day appointed , to 
gain themſelves the Reputation of down-right = 
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Men. Aﬀeer that they demanded a greater Sum , 
which they repay allo without failing. At length, 
they continued this Commerce whole years together, 
till ſuch time as engaging to Credit them, and lend 
them conſiderable Sums, they carried their Money far 
enough off, and diſappeared for ever. 

When they would obtain a Favour, they Co not 
diſcover themſelves all on the ſudden ; there are ſome 
who prepare for it whole years before-hand. They 
make preſents to the Maſter, and to all thoſe of the 
Houſhold ; they ſeem ſo much the more diſintereſſed, 
and to have no deſign, as they miſtruſt Peoples good 
will; but when one has accepted their Toys, which 
they thought they. might do without fearing any bad 
Conſequence, then they begin to ſhew their deſign ; 
and they have already ſo well play'd their Game , 
that they ſeldom receive a Repulle for what they de- 
mand. 

This Subtilty of Deceiving is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary in Thieves and Robbers : They break through 
the thickeſt Walls, burn Gates, and make great holes 
in them by the help of a certain Engine which fires 
the Wood without any flame. They penitrate into 
the moſt private Receſles, without ever being per- 
ceiv'd ; and when People awake in the Morning, 
they are amazed to find their Bed wichout Curtains 
and Coverlets, their Chamber unfurniſht, Tables, 
Cabinets, Coffers, Plate, all is marcht off, without 
lo much ſometimes as perceiving any foot-iteps of the 
Thieves, but the Hole in the Wall at which they 
went out with all the Moveables of the Houſe. 

When they are apprehended, if they be armed, 
they ſuffer death ; but now it they be not in a con- 
dition to wound, or kill any body, they inflict ſome 
other Corporal Puniſhment, according to the quali- 
ty of the Goods ſo ſtoll'n ; for ii they have taken no- 


thing, the Judges are ſatisfied co puniſh them with 
thirty 
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thirts - iv blows with a Cudgel. They ſay theſe 
Fe! -- .e a ccrtain Drug, the Fume of which ex. 
trea 1:1 ſNupifies, and caſts into a deep fleep, which 
aff-:s h1:m time and opportunity to do their Job; 
and chey are ſo perſwadei! of that Truth , that Tra- 
yeliers Cauſe a Baſin of cold Water to be brought in 
to cheir Chamber in the Inn, which is a ſure Reme. 
dy to fruſtrace the power or charm of the Fume. 
Not but that after all one may meet with honeſty 
and diſintereſt amongſt the Chineſes; for , ( not to 
ſpeak of Chriſtians, in whom Religion hath re- 
formed the evil Inclinations of Nature) I do remem- 
ber that at my firit arrival into Cha with my Com- 
panions, Strangers, unknown, expoſed to the Ava. 
rice of the Mawzdarins, not one of them did us the 
leaſt wrong ; and what appeared yet more extraor- 
dinary was, That oftering a Preſent to a Commiſii- 
oner of the Cuſtom-houſe, People that are uſuaily 
oreedy, and attentive to the improveinent of ſuch fort 
of occaſions, he proteſted, notwithſtanding all our 
earneſt Intreaties, that he would never take any 
thing of any Body ſo long as he was in his Office; 
but if one day he ſhould chance to be in another 
Condition, he would with all his heart receive from 
us ſome European Curioſity. Afﬀter all, thele are rare 
Examples, and the fame is not the Character of the 
Natives. | 
As the Chineſes have a Genius for Com: 
merce, ſo have they likewiſe for Afﬀairs of State; 
their Wit has been a long time adapted to Politicks, 
and negotiating Atﬀairs, not with Foreigners, whom 
they look upon as Barbarians, and their Subjeds, 
whom the ancient haughtineſ(s of theEmpire forbids t0 
correſpond with,but amongſt themſelves, according as 
they are bound by Intereit, or, astheir Fortune ingages 
them therein. There is Policy amongſt Princes, and 


other Grandees of the Realm, as much as in any 
| Court 
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Court of Europe; They continually apply th:micives 
:o know the Guſto, Inclinations, Humours, and De- 
ſigns one of another ; and they ſtudy it ſo mugh the 
more, as they are more reſerved, and Giſlcmbling 
themſelves, they keep a fair Correſpondence with e- 
very Body, nay, and even obſerve a Decorum with 
their Enemies. 

As the way of Challenging a Duel is not allowed 
in the State, all their Revenge is reaſonable and ſe- 
cret ; one cannot imagine by how many Shifts and 
Contrivances they endeavour to deſtroy one another, 
without making any ſhew of having any ſuch thing 
in their head, They are not only Ditfemblers, bur 
patient, even to inſenſibleneſs, in expecting a fa- 
- veurable Moment to declare themſelves, and to ſtrike 
home. But as they obſerve all ſorts of meaſures with 
their Enemies, the better to lull them aſleep, fo they 
ſometimes huff their beſt Friends, for fear leaſt a too 
ſtrict Bond of Friendſhip ſhould involve them in ſome 
unlucky buſineſs. So far are they from that barba- 
rous Friendſhip that inclines us in Ewrope to engage 
thoſe in our private Quarrels that are moſt devoted 
to us, and to expoſe, without any advantage, a 
Life that we ſhould defend even by the loſs of 
our own. 

The Lords of the Court, the Vice-Roys of Pro- 
vinces, and Generals of Armies, are in perpetual 
motion, to preſerve or acquire the principal Places 
of the State ; they carry on their buſineſs by Money, 
Favour, and by intrigue : And fince the Laws give 
nothing, either to Solicitation, Riches, or Ambition 
of private Perſons, but ſolely to Merit, the moſt 
ſubtle feem always moſt moderate , whilſt in the 
mean time, by an hundred hidden Springs, they 
endeavour to obtain the choice and eſteem of the 


Emperor. 


In ſhort, if ſome Neighbours, mere potent,and bet- 
ter 
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ter Head-pieces than the Tartars could have been able 
to have accufiom'd them to make Treaties, as the dif. 
ferent People of Europe do amonglt themſelves, I am 
perſwaded that Policy and Negotiations would haye 
proved more powerful to defend them from their E. 
nemies, then that prodigious Wall, of which the 
endeavoured to make a Bulwark, and all thoſe nume- 
rous Armies, wherewith they have hitherto, but all 
in vain, oppoſed them, 

After all that I have ſaid, I leave you to judge, 24 
Lord, of the Character of theſe People, and of the 
value that ought to be put upon them 3 when a Man 
hath a guſt as good as yours, he does not think of 
things nicely, but alſo judges of them ſolidly ,and with 
the greateſt exaftneſs; ſo that I ſuppoſe no body 
will take it ill chat I ſubmit the Chineſe to your Cen. 
ſure.They only would find ſome difficulty to ſubſcribe 
co it, if they underſtood the defect of cheir Wit and 
Genizs, as much as we underſtand the delicateneſs 
of yours ; but as they believe themſelves the moſt 
witty Nation in the World, I am ſure they will be 
glad to be given over to the Judgment of a Perſon, 
whom all France begins to admire, and what is more, 
whom Lew# the Great honours particularly with his 
eſteem. You will obſerve, My Lord, in China ſome 
Faults which one cannot excuſe ; all the favour I 
beg of you for them, is to refle&, That formerly they 
have been wiſer, more ſincere and honeſt, leis cor- 
Tupted than they are at preſent. Vertue, which they 
cultivated with ſo much care, which contributed 1in- 
finitely to model their Reaſon, made them at that 
time the wiſeſt People of the Univerſe ; and being 
their Manners were more regular, ſo I doubt not 
but they were then more ſpiritual,and more rational. 

However, in the very Condition wherein they 
are at preſent, you will perhaps eſteem them not- 


wichQanding, and find withal,that though they have 
not 
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not Ingenuity enough to be compared with our 
Learned and Knowing Men in Earope, yet do they 
not give place to us in Arts ; that they equal us in 
Politeneſs, and that perhaps they may ſurpaſs us in 
Politicks and in Government, I am with the moſt 
profound Reſpe, 


Aty Lord, 
Your moſt humble 


and mot obedient Servant 


L. J. 
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THE 


Ppelent State 
CH I N A. 
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PART IL 


To the Cardinal D' Eſtrees. 


0f the Policy and Government of 
the Chineſe. 


HEN I had the honour: to give 

your Eminence an account of the 
preſent State of Chizs, I did a long 

time doubt whether or no [I ſhould 


venture to deſcribe to you their Form of Government. 
p handle fo nice a Subje& requires the abilicies of 
moſt exact Politician, and a knowledg of State- 


Afﬀairs 
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Afﬀairs exquiſite as yoursz a Subje&t not to be 
managed by any without pains and trouble , but 
which lies too deep for thoſe of my Character whoſe 
knowledg in the Afairs of this World is flight and 
ſuperficial. —- 

But yet 1t would be the greateſt of injuries to the 
Chineſe, to paſs that over in filence, which they look 
upon as the thing to which they owe all their good 
qualities, and which they eſteem as a Maſterpiece 
of the moſt exact Policy: Thus therefore, my Lord, 
tho' I ſhould own it a piece of 1imprudence in meto 
meddle with theſe myſterious Arcana of Govern: 
ment, and to ſearch never ſo little into the depths of 
worldly Wiſdom; I could be content to be blamed 
for it in Europe, if China, to whom own I beara 
kindneſs, and reſpe, approve of it in me, and ge 
any Credit thereby. 

Amongſt the ſeveral Models and Plans of Go 
vernment which the Antients framed, we fhall per. 
haps meet with none ſo perfeR and exa@ as is thatof 
the Chineſe Monarchy. The antient Lawgivers of 
this Potent Empire, formed 1t 1n their days very little 
different from what it is in ours. Other States, ac 
cording to the common fate of the things of thi 
World, are ſenſible of the weakneſs of Infancy; are 
born miſhapen and imperfe& ; and like Men they 
owe their perfection and maturity to time. Chine 
ſeems more exempted from the common Laws © 
Nature; and as + cy God himſelf had foundel 
their Empire, the Plan of their Government was not 
a whict leſs perfe& in its Cradle, than it is now ake: 
the experience and cryal of four thouſand years. 

During all which time the Chineſe had never 6 
much as heard of the Name of Republick ; and when 
lately, on the Hollanders arrival, they heard of it, i 
ſeemed ſo ſtrange to them that they have ſcarceiy ytt 
done admiring at it. Nothing could make — un- 
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derſtand how a State could regularly be poverned 
without a King, they looked upon a Republick to be 
a Monſter with many Heads, formed by the ambition, 
headineſs, and corrupt inclination of Men in times 
of publick diſorder and confuſion. 

As they bear an averſion to Republican Govern- 
ment, ſo are they yet more fer againſt Tyranny and 
Oppreffion ; which they ſay proceeds not from the 
abſoluteneſs of the Princes power, for they cannot 
be too much their Subjets Maſters ; but from the 
Princes own wildneſs, which neither the 'Voice of 
Nature, nor the Laws of God can ever countenance. 
The Chineſe are of Opinion that the Obligation 
which is laid on their Kings notto abuſe their Power, 
is rather a means to confirm and eſtabliſh them, than 
to occaſion their ruin; and that this uſeful conſtraint 
which they themſelves lay on their Paſſions does no 
more diminiſh their Power or Authority here on 
Earth, than the like conſtraint derogates from the 
Majeſty and Power of the Almighty, who 1s not 
the leſs powerful becauſe he cannot do evil. | 

An unbounded Authority which the Laws give 
the Emperor, and a Neceflity which the ſame Laws 
lay upon him to uſe that Authority with moderation 
and diſcretion, are the two Props which have for fo 
many Ages ſupported this great Fabrick of the Chineſe 
Monarchy. The firſt Principle thereof that 1s in- 
ſilled into the People, 15 to reſpe& their Prince with 
lo high a Veneration as almoſt to adore him. They 
Stile him the Son of Heaven, and the only Maſter of 
the World. His Commands are indiſputable, his 
words carry no leſs Authority with them than if they 
were Oracles: in ſhort every thing that comes from 
him is Sacred. He is ſeldom ſeen, and never ſpoken 
to but on the knees. The Grandees of the Court, 
the Princes of the Blood, nay his own Brothers bow 
to the ground, not only when he 1 preſent, but 
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even before his Throne ; and there are ſet days every 
week or month, in which the Nobility aſſemble, 
who meet in one of the Courts in the Palace, to 
acknowledg the Authority of their Prince by their 
molt ſubmiſſive Adorations, tho' he perhaps be nor 
there in Perſon. 

When he ts ill, eſpecially if dangerouſly, the Pz- 
lace is full of Mandarins of every Order, who ſpend 
might and day, in a Jarge Court , in Habits proper 
for the occaſtron, to expreſs their own grief, and to 
ask of Heaven their Princes Cure. Rain, Snow, 
Cold, or any other inconveniences excuſe them not 
from the performance of this Duty ; and as long a; 
the Emperor 1s in pain, or 1n danger, any one that 
ſaw the People would think that they fear nothing 
but the loſs of him. | 

Beſides, Intereſt is no ſmall occa{ton of he oreat 
reſpe& which 1s {i;own him by his Subjects ; for as 
ſoon as he 1s proclaimed Emperor, the whole Autho- 
rity of ce Empire :s int his hand, and the good cr 1l] 
Fortune of his SubreRs 15 owing wholly to him. 

Fiſt, All Places In the Empire are in his difpoſal, 
he beſtows them on whom he thinks fit; and belides, 
he is co bs looked upon as the diſpoſer of them the 
more, becauſe none of them are ever ſold. Meri, 
that is Honeſty, Learmng, long Experience, and 
eſpecially a grave and ſober behaviour, is the only 
thing conſidered in the Candidates, and no other 
conliderations can lay any claim to favour. Net 
ther 15 this all, that he hath the choice of all Officers 
of State 3 bur if he diſlikes ctheir management when 
cholen, he diſmitſes or changes them without more 
ado, A Peccadillo has heretofore been thought & 
nough to render a Mandarin incapable of continuing 
in his Placez and I am to{d that a Governour of one 
of their Cities was turned out, becauſc on a day of Au 


dience his Cloaths were thought too gay to _— 
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the gravity of his Office; the Emperor thinking a 
a Perſon of that humour not fit to fill ſuch a Place 
or to at as a Magiſtrate who repreſents his Prince. 

I my ſelf ſaw at Pekin an Example of this S9- 
vereign Power, at which I was. the more ſurp:if>3 
becauſe 1t was bronght about with fo little &:{tur- 
bance. It was diſcovered that three Colas (viho are 
Mandarins as honourable for their Places among{:* 
the Chineſe, as our Miniſters of State are amonglt us) 
had taken mony underhand for ſome (ervices done by 
them in the Execution of their Ofhce. The Em- 
peror, who was informed of it, took away their Sa- 
laries immediately, and ordered them withuut far- 
ther trouble to retire. What became of the ewo firſt, 
or how they were uſed, I cannot tell ; but the other, 
who had a great while been a Magiſtrate, and was as 
much eſteemed for his Underſtanding as he was re- 
ſpeed for his Age, was Condemned to look after 
one of the Palace Gates amongſt other, common 
Soldiers, in whoſe company he was Liſted. 

I ſaw him my ſelf one day in this mean cond:ti- 
on: he was upon Duty as a common Sentinel : 
when I paſſed by him I howed to him, as indeed e- 
very one elſe did; for the Chineſe (till reſpeRed i: 
him the {lender remains of that honour which be had 
juſt betore poſſeſſed. 

I muſt confeſs 1 ſoon left wondering at ft {vere 
a puniſhment inflicted on fo great a Man ; when 
ſaw after what manner even the Princes o: the Blood 
themſelves were uſed. One of them was a m7 4c 
lover of ſports, eſpecially of Cock-tizhting (whic' i; 
a uſual Diverſion in tie Eait, and the obſtin:cy of 
thoſe Creatures, which armed wich Gavelocks, 11: 5: 
all they dye wich an incredible Skill and Courago, 13 
very ſurprifing.) The Emperor did no think it a- 
mils that this Prigc2 ſhou'd {ſpend a fer hours 1n {ich 
fort of Diverſions. He knew that Great Aen have 
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ſpare time as well as others ; and that it does not de. 
rogate from any Man's Character to throw away an 
hour or two ſometimes in thoſe Diverſions which 
are more ſuitable to young People, and that it 15 not 
at all improper for Men of Underſtanding and Gra 
vity to condeſcend to mean and ordinary Sports, in 
order to give ſome relaxation and eaſe to their weary 
Spirits, Nevertheleſs, he could not bear to ſee him 
ſpend his whole time in things ſo much below his 
Quality, and ſo unbecoming his Years, he therefore 
told him of it ; but finding that this admonition did 
uot work with him, the Emperor reſolved to make 
an Example of him, and did therefore declare that 
he had forfieted his Title and Honour of Prince, he 
was beſides deprived of his Retinue, his Salary, and 
his Quality, until he ſhould by ſome great and ex- 
traordinary Action make it appearto the whole King: 
dom that he was not unworthy of the Blood from 
whence he ſprang. 

The Emperor went yet a ſtep farther, for per- 
cziving that the number of the Princes of the Blood 
was very great, and that the ill Conduct of manyd 
them might in time bring their Quality into con- 
tempt : he publiſhed an Order that none ſhould here- 
after bear that Character without his expreſs leave, 
which he gave to none but thoſe who by their Ver 
tue, Underſtanding, and Diligence in their Office, 
did very well deſerve it. 

Such Adminiſtrations in Ewrope would cauſe Heart 
burnings and FaRtions in the States ; but in Chins 
they are brought about without any the leaſt diſtur- 
bance, theſe Changes create no manner of trouble 
if they are done for the Publick Good, and not from 
a perſonal Hatred or violent Paffion ; however if the 
Emperor ſhould be ſo far tranſported as to at thus 
to fatisfie his own Paſfion, yet if his Government be 
generally equitable and juſt, ſuch particular ill A& 
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miniſtrations raiſe no Fa&ion in his SubjeRts againſt 
him. 

You will have a plain proof of the abſoluteneſs 
of the Emperors Power from a paſſage which hap- 
pened in a late war with one of the Kings of Tar- 
;ar79, The Emperor ſent a mighty Army under his 
Brothers Command, to puniſh the Vanity and Raſh- 
neſs of that puny King, who had dared to make in- 
roads into the Countries of ſeveral of the Allies of 
th: Empire. The Tartar, whoſe warlike Troops 
fought only an opportunity of fignalizing themſelves, 
adyanced to engage the Imperial Army, and ſet upon 
them with ſo much violence and vigour, that at laſt, 
notwithſtanding he was ſo much inferior to them in 
number, he beat them from their ground, and forced 
them to retreat in diſorder. 

The Emperors Father in Law, an old Tartar, well 
verſed in the Trade of War, commanded the Artil- 
lery,and plaid his part ſo well that he was killed at the 
head of a few, yet brave Soldiers, whom he encou- 
raged as well by his Example as by his Words ; bue 
the General was accuſed for flying firſt, and draw- 
ing by his flight tHe reſt of the Army after him. The 
Emperor who is himſelf a Man of Courage, and an 
admirer of Glory, was leſs troubled at: the loſs of the 
Battle than he was at that of his Brothers Honour. 
He ſent for him immediately to Court, to be tryed 
before a Council of the Blood, whom he aſſembled 
in his Palace. 

The Prince, who was on all other accounts a Per- 
ſon of fingular Merit, ſurrendered himſelt with che 
ſame humility and ſubmiſſion, as he could have done 
had he been the meaneſt Officer in the Army, and 
without ſtaying till Sentence was pronunced he con- 
demned himſelf, and owned that. he deſerved death. 
Tos deſerve it, ſaid the Emperor, but you ought, to re- 
cover your loſs Honour, to ſeek - death in the midſt 
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of the Enemies Troops, and not here among us in thy 
midſt of Pekin where it can only encreaſe your diſpracy 
Ac laſt the Emperor was inclineable to Pardon him; 
but the Princes, who thought themſelves in ſome 
meaſure diſgraced by this Action, earneſtly begpeq 
of the Emperor to uſe the utmoſt of his Power to 
puniſh him: and his Uncle who affiſted at the Coun- 
cil treated him with ſo much ſcorn and contemyy, 
that amongſt us ſuch uſage would aftli& any Gen- 
tleman fo ſenſibly as to go near to break his Heart, 
The Emperor, who has power over the lives of 
the Princes of the Blood, can certainly diſpoſe of 
his other Subje&s: the Laws make him fo far Ms 
ſter of their hives, that neither Viceroy, nor Parlia- 
ments, nor any other Sovereign Court throughout 
the whole Empire can Execute any Criminal with- 
out expreſs order from Court, They are Arraignet 
and Tryed up and down in the ſeveral Province, 
but the Sentence is always preſented to the Emperor, 
who either confirms or reje&s it as he pleaſes, moſt 
an end he agrees to it, but he very often cuts off part 
of the Sentence, and makes it leſs rigorous. 
Secondly, although every one bg perfe&t Maſter of 
his Eſtate, andenjoys his Lands free from diſturbance 
and moleſtation : the Emperor, can neverthelels 
lay what Taxes he thinks fic upon his Subjedts to ſup- 
ply the prefling wants, and relieve the neceſlitics of 
the State. This power indeed he rarely makes ul: 
of, whether it be that the ſtanding Revenue, and or- 
dinary Taxes are ſufficient to maintain a War abroad; 
or whether it be that in a Civil-War they are unmi 
ling co run the hazard 'of provoking their Subjeds 
roo much by laying too great a load on them. They 
have likewiſe a Cuſtom of exempting every year one 
or two Provinces from bearing their proportion in 
the Tax, eſpecially if any of them have ſuffered 
taro* the ſickneſs of the People, or if the Lane 
thro 
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thro? unſeaſonable weather have not yielded fo good 
an encreaſle as uſual. 

Tr is true that the Subſidies which the Laws grant 
are ſo conſiderable, that were the Chineſe leſs 1ndu- 
ſtrious, or their Lands leſs fruntul, this Empire, like 
the reſt of the Indian Kingdoms, would be only a 
Society of poor and nuſerable Wretches- Ir 1s this 
prodigious Income that makes the Prince ſo power- 
ful, and that enables him at an hours warning to raiſe 
a Potent and a numerous Army to keep his People in 
Obedience. 

lt is very difficult to reckon what the Revenue 
of this Empire amounts to; becauſe, beſide the mo- 
ny that 15 raifed in Specie, vaſt ſums are paid in in 
Goods. Afcer the beſt examination which 1 could 

et both from the Officers and from their Books, I 

lieve the Treaſury receives in mony about twenty 
two thouſand Crowns of China, which the Portugueſe 
call taels, each of which in our mony comesto about 
fix ſhillings. But the Rice, Corn, Salt, Silks, Cloaths, 
Varniſh, and 2 hundred other Commodities which 
they pay in, together with the Cuſtoms and forfeited 
Eſtates amount to mors than fifty millions of the 
Chineſe Crowns. So that after having allowved for 
the Goods received into the Treaſury their value in 
Silver, and having rnade the neareſt and moſt exa&t 
Calculation poſſible, I find the ordinary Revenues of 
the Emperor to amount in our mony to one and 
ewenty millions fix \undred thouſand pounds atleaſt. 

Thirdly, The right of making Peace and War is the 
Emperors, he may make Treaties on what conditi- 
ons he pleaſes, provided they be not ſuch as are 
diſhonourable ro the Kingdom. As for the Judg- 
ments which he himſelt paſſes they are irrevocable, 
and to aave them put in Execution he need only ſend 
them to his Sovereign Courts or Vice-Roys,who dare 


actin the leaſt delay Regiſtring and Publiſhing them. 
When 
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When on the other hand the Sentences pronounced 
by their Parliaments or other Magiſtrates , are no 
ways obligatory 'till approved and confirmed by the 
Emperor. 

Fourthly, Another inſtance of his Supreme Au. 
thority 1s = thathe has the liberty of making choice 
of his Succeſſor, which he may not only chuſe from 
the Royal Family, but from amongſt his other Sub- 
jets. This antient right hath been heretofore put in 
practiſe with ſo much Impartiality and Wiſdom, as 
would be admirable even in a Prince who to his 6- 
ther Titles hath that of Moſt Chriſtian. For ſome 
of theſe Emperors, finding none of their Family, 
tho' numerous, able to ſupport the weight of a Crown, 
chuſe for their Succeſſors perſons mean as to their 
Birth and Fortunes, but eminent for their Virtue, and 
admirable for their Underſtanding ; ſaying that they 
ated thus not only from a defire of their Kingdoms 
good, but alſo out of reſpe& to the Honour and Cre- 

it of their own Children,for whom it would be more 
glorious to live privately, than to fit upon a Throne 
expoſed tothe Cenſure, and oftentimes to the Curſes 
of all their People. If, ſaid they, « Lofty Title couid 
creates Merit in thoſe who had it not before, we ſhould m- 
deed injure our Children in excluding them from the Crown, 
But ſince it ſerges only to publiſh and ſpread their de- 
fets more abroad, we think our ſelves obliged, by the 
Kindneſs and Tenderneſs which we bear to them, to keep 
them from that ſhame and diſgrace which a Crown wouid 
neceſſarily expoſe them to. 

However, Examples of this Nature have been ve- 
ry ſeldom known, for the Emperors for many Ages 
have bounded their choice within the Compaſs of 
their own Families; yet they do not always chuſe the 
eldeſt, He who now Reigns with ſo much Wiſdom, 
was a 2 F Brother ; and ſees his elder Brother as 
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of his Subjeas. The great number of Princes of the 
Blood is with us in Europe as great an occaſion of 
Fears and Jealoufies, but in China 1t is quite other- 
wiſe, for at the death of the laſt Emperor of China, 
there were above ten thouſand Princes up and down 
the ſeveral Provinces, yet was there no confuſion or 
diſorder in the leaſt ; which could certainly proceed 
from nothing but the exceflive Authority of this Em- 
peror,who finds as little trouble in Chins 1n Governing 
a multitude of Princes, as other Princes do in Go- 
verning the Common People. 

Furthermore, The Emperor after he has made 
Choice of, and publickly owned who ſhall be his 
Succeſſor, may afterwards exclude him, and renew 
his Choice ; but not unleſs he have very good reaſon 


for doing ſo, nor unleſs the Sovereign Courts of 


Pckin do in a manner give their conſent to it ; for if 
he at thus without obſerving theſe methods, it would 
not only raiſe the Peoples Tongues, but perhaps their 
Hands againſt him. 

Fitthly. The Grave itſelf cannot put an end to his 
Power over his Subjects, which is exerciſed even over 
the Dead, whom he either Diſgraces or Honours (as 
much as if they were alive) when he hath a mind 
either to Reward or Puniſh themſelves or theic Fami- 
les. He makes ſome after their deceaſe Dukes, others 
Counts, and conferring upon them ſeveral other 
Titles which our Language knows no name for. He 
may Canoniſe them as Saints, or as they ſpeak, may 
make them naked Spirits. Sometimes he builds them 
Temples, and if their Miniſtry hath been very bene- 
ficial, or their Virtues very eminent, he commands 
the People to honour them as Gods. Paganiſm hath 
for many Ages authoriſed and countenanced this a- 
buſe of Religion ; yet this reparation Religion has 
from the Empire of Chins for the foremention'd in- 


jury, that ever ſince the Foundation of this Empire, 
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the Emperor has been been always looked upon as 
che Chief Prieſt and Principal Servant of Religion; 
for there are ſome Ceremonies, and Publick Sacri- 
fices, which he alone is thought worthy to offer up to 
ro the great Creator of Heaven. 

Sixthly, There is another Inſtance, which tho' of 
leſs importance than the preceeding, yet may ſerve 
as well as them to ſhew how unlimited the Ay. 
thority of this Emperor 1s. It is this, the Emperor 
hath power to change the Figure and Character of 
their Letters, to aboliſh any Charadters already re- 
ceived, or to form any new one. He may likewiſe 
change the names of Provinces, of Cities, of Fx 
milies : he may likewiſe forbid the uſing of any ex- 
preflion or manner of ſpeaking,he may forbid the ule 
of ſome expreflions which are generally received, 
and may bring into uſe and practiſe thoſe ways of 
ſpeaking which have been looked upon as obſolete 
and uncouth, and this either 1n common Diſcourſe 
or in Writing. So that Cuffom which exerciſes (o 
unalterable an Authority over the (ignification of 
Words, that the Greek and Roman Powers were too 
Iittle to ſubdue 1t, and which for that reaſon hath by 
ſome been called a fantaſtical and an unjuſt Tyrant, 
equally commanding both Princes and common Peo- 
ple; this Cuſtom, I ſay, of which even in Evrope 
we complain ſo much, 1s ſubmiflive and humble in 
China, and is content to alter and give way when the 
Emperor commands. 

One would imagine that this unlimited power 
ſhould often occaſion very unfortunate Events 1n the 
Government, and indeed it ſometimes hath, as no- 
thing in this World is without its Alloy of inconve- 
nience. Yet ſo many are the Provitions, and ſo 
wiſe the Precautions which the Laws have preſcr1 
ro prevent them, that a Prince mult be wholly inſen- 
ſible of his own Reputation, and even Intereſt, 7 
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well as of the Publick Good, who continues long in 
the abuſe of his Authority. 

For if he hath any regard for his Reputation, there 
are three things which will prevail with him to Go- 
vern by Juſtice and not Paſſion. Firſt, the old Law- 
givers have from the firſt Foundation of the Govern- 
ment made this a ſtanding Maxim, that Kings are 
properly the Fathers of their People, and not Ma- 
ſters placed in the Throne only to be ſerved by Slaves. 
Wherefore 1t 1s that in all Ages their Emperor 1s called 
Grand-Father, and of all his Titles of Honour, theic 
isnone which he likes to be called by fo 
well as this *. This 1dea of their Prince * Ta-for. 
is ſo deeply imprinted in the minds of 
his People, and of his Mandarins, that when they 
make any Panegyrick in the praiſe of their Emperor, 
it is upon the Topick of his Aﬀection to his People. 
Their Teachers and their Philoſophers conſtantly ſer 
forth 1n their Books that the State 1s but a large Fa- 
mily, and that he who knows how to Govern the 
one, is the beſt capable of Ruling the other. So 
that if the Prince neglects never lo little the practice 
of «this Maxim, he may be a good Warriour, an able 
Politician, a learned Prince, and yet meet with little 
or no eſteem from his People. They do not form 
their Character of their Prince from theſe or ſuch 
like qualities, his Reputation encreaſes or diminiſhes 
with them, in proportion as he is or is not a Fathe 
to them: 

Secondly, Every Mandarin may tell the Emperor 
of his faulrs, provided it be in ſuch a ſubmiſſive man- 


ner as is agreeable to that venerartion and profound re- 


[pet which is due to him ; this the manner they 
uſually take to bring it abour. The Mandarin who 
perceives any thing in the Emperors management 
dilagreeable to their Conſtitution or Laws, draws 
up a requeſt, 1n which, after having ſec forth the re- 
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ſpe&t which he bears towards his Imperial Majeſty, 
he moſt humbly prays his Prince that he will pleaſe 
co refle& upon the Antient Laws and good Example 
of thoſe holy Princes his Predeceſlors : afterwardz 
he takes notice wherein he apprehends that his Prince 
hath deviated from them. 

This Requeſt lies upon a Table among many «© 
ther Petitions which are daily preſented, and which 
the Emperor is obliged to Read: if he does not here- 
upon change his Conduct, he is put 1n mind of it 
again, as often as the Mandarin hath Zeal and 
Courage to do it, for they had need of a great deal 
of both who dare venture thus to expoſe . cos 
to their Princes indignation. 

A little before I arrived at Pekin, one who had 
an Office in that Court, which is appointed for the 
inſpe&ion into the Mathematicks, had the Courage 
to adviſe the Emperor in the aforeſaid manner, con- 
cerning the Education of the Prince his Son, ſetting 
forth that inſtead of breeding um up to Learning 
and Knowledg, his Tutors made it their whole care 


- and endeavour to make him expert in the buſineſs 


of War, to ſhoot with the Bow, and to manage his 
Arms. Another let the Emperor know that he 
went too often from his Palace, and that contrary 
to the Cuſtoms of the Antient Kings he made too 
long ſtays in Tartary. This Prince who was one of 
the moſt haughty, as well as the moſt Politick Go- 
vernours that ever fat in the Throne, ſeemed to pay 
ſome deference and reſpe& to their Advice. Never- 
theleſs, ſince theſe his Journeys into Tartary con- 
tributed much to the p__ his Healch , che 
Princes of his Houſhold begged of him to regard that 
more than the idle whimfies of particular Men. 
As for the Mathematician who had troubled him- 
ſelf with what did not belong to him, the Educati- 


on of the Prince, he was turned out of his Office 
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and the reſt of his Fellow-Officers, tho' they had no 
hand in the buſineſs, were deprived of a years Salary. 
This method hath been practiſed for a long time in 
China, and their Hiſtories take notice that no means 
has been found ſo powerful as this to oblige theic 
Emperors, when they a&t amiſs, to return to their 
Dutv, altho* this means proves often dangerous to 
thoſ: particular perſons who make uſe of 1t. 
Thirdly, If their Princes have any regard for their 
Reputation, the manner in which their Hiſtories are 
wrote, is alone ſufficient to keep them within bounds. 
A certain number of Men who for their Learnin 
and Impartiality are purpoſely choſen for this At- 
fair, remark with all the exa&neſs poſlible not only 
all their Princes ARtions but alſo his Words ; each of 
theſe perſons by himſelf, and without Communica- 
tion with the others, as things fall out ſets them down 
in a looſe Paper, and puts theſe Papers thro' a Chink 
into an Office ſet a part for this purpoſe. In theſe 
Papers both the Emperors Vertues and Faults are ſet 
down with the ſame liberty and impartiality. Such a 
dey, ſay they, the Princes behaviour was unſeaſonable 
and imtemperate, be ſpoke after a manner which did not 
become bus Dignity. The puniſhment which he inflifted 
on ſuch an Officer was rather the effet. of bis Paſſion, 
then the reſult of his Juſtice In ſuch an affair be ſtop'd 
the Sword of Fuſtice, and partially abrogated the Sen- 
tence paſſed by the Magiſtrates. Or elle, He enter'd 
Courageouſly into a War for the defence of bus People, 
and for the maintenance of the honour of bu King dom. 
At ſuch @ time he made an honourable Peace. He 
gave ſuch and ſuch marks of bus love to his People. 
Notwithſtanding the commendations given bim by bi 
Flatterers, he was not puſſed up, but behaved himſelf 
modeſtly, his words were tempered with all the ſweet- 
neſs and bumility poſſible ; which made bim more loved 
and admired by his Court than ever, And 1n this 
manner 
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manner they ſet down every thing that occurs in his 
Adminiſtration. 

Bur that neither fear on the one fide, nor hope on 
the other, may byaſs theſe Men to a partiality inthe 
account they give of their Prince : this Office is ne- 
ver opened during that Princes life, or while any of 
his Family fic in the Throne. When the Crown goes 
in another Line, which often happens, all theſe looſe 
Memoirs are gathered together, and after they have 
compared them, to come to the more certain know- 
ledg of the Truth, they from them Compoſe the 
Hiſtory of that Emperor, to propoſe him as an Ex- 
ample to Poſterity, -if he have ated wiſely, or to 
expoſe him to the common Cenſure and Odium of 
the People, if he have been negligent of his own 
Duty and his Peoples good. When a Prince loves 
Honour and Glory, and ſees that it1s not in the power 
of Flattery and Impoſture to perſuade the People to 
give it him, he will chen be circumſpet and cautious 
how he behaves himſelf during the whole Reign. © 

Intereſt, which has a far greater command over 
ſome tempers than the love of Reputation, is as 
great a motive to the Emperor to be guided by the an- 
cient Cuſtoms, and to adhere to the Laws, They 
are ſo wholly made for his advantage, that he cannot. 
violate them without doing ſome prejudiceto his own 
Authority ; nor can he make new and unuſual Laws, 
without expoſing his Kingdom to the danger of 
Change and .Confuſion. Not that the Grandees of 
his Court, or his Parliaments, how zealouſly ſoever 
they may ſeem to aflert their Antient Cuſtoms, are 
ealily provoked to a revelt, or to make uſe of 
their Princes Government, as an occaſion to dimi- 
niſh his Authority. Altho* there are ſome Examples 
of this in Hiſtory, yet they ſeldom occur, and when- 
ever they do, 1t 15 under ſuch Circumſtances as ſeem 
to go a great way toward their juſtification. , 
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But ſuch is the temper of che Chineſe, that when 
their Emperor is full of Violence and PaTion, or very 
negligent of Is Charge, the ſame Spiric of Perverſe- 
nels poſſeſſes alſo his Subjets. Every Mandarin 
thinks himſelt the Sovereign of his Province or City, 
when he does not perceive it taken care of Ly a 
Superior Power. The chief Miniſters fell Places 
to thoſe who are unfit to fill them. The Vice- 
Roys becomes ſo many little Tyrants The Go- 
vernours obſerve no more the Rules ot Juſtice. The 
People bv theſe means oppretied and trampled under 
foot, and by Conlequence miſerable, are eafily ſtirred 
up co Sedition. Rogues multiply and commit Inſo- 
Encies 1n Companies ; and 1n a Countty where the 
People are almoſt innumerable, numerous Armies 
doin an inſtant get together, who wait nothing but 
an opporcunity,. under ſpecious pretences, co diſturb 
the Publick Peace and Qunet. 

Such beginnings as theſe have occaſioned fatal 
Conſequences, and have oftentimes put China under 
the command of new Maſters. So that the beſt and 
ſureſt way for an Emperor to eſtabliſh himſelf in his 
Throne, is to give an exact regard and an intire obe- 
dience to, thoſe Laws, whoſe goodneſs have been 
confirmed by the experience of more than four 
thouſand years. 

This is the ordinary Form of Government which 
the Laws preſcribe. The Emperor hath two So- 
vereign Councils; the one 1s called the Extraordi- 
nary Council, and 15 Compoled of Princes of the 
Blood only ; the other,called the Council in Ordinary, 
has beſides the Princes ſeveral Miniſters of State 
named Colavs admitted into it. Thele are they who 
examine all the Afﬀairs of State, and make their re- 
port to the Emperor, from whom they have their 
fnal determination. Befide theſe there is at Pekin 
11x Sovereign Courts, 1M extends _ 
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all the Provinces ef China, each of theſe Courts 
have their different Matters afligned to them, of 
which they are to take Cogniſance : the Names. of 
them, and what is committed to their judgment, are 
as follows. | 

The Court called L:iipou, preſides over all the Man- 
darins, and does give them, and take away from 
them their Oftices. That called Houpou looks after 
the Treaſury, and takes care of raiſing the Taxes, 
That called Lipou 1s to look after the Antient Cu- 
ſtoms: to this Court is allo committed the care of 
Religion, of Sciences and Arts, and of Foreign Af- 
fairs. That called Pipou has charge over the Soldiery 
and its Officers. That called Himpou takes Cogniſance 
of all Criminals. That called Compos looks after all 
Publick Buildings, and all the Emperors Houſes and 
Palaces. Each of theſe Courts are divided in ſeveral 
Offices, ſome of them into fifteen ; the Principal of 
which Offices is managed by the Preſident and two 
Afliſtants, who have the final inſpection into thoſe 
things which come under the notice of that Court; 
the reſt are Under-Offices, and confiſt of a Preſi- 
dent and ſeveral Councellors, all of which are ſub- 
jz& to the Preſident of the Principal Office, from 
whom there 1s no Appeal. 

Bur becauſe ic 1s the Emperors Intereſt to keep ſuch 
coni1derable Bodies as thele ſo far under, as that it 
may not lie 'm their power to weaken the Emperors 
Authority, or to enterpriſe any thing againſt the 
State ; Care 15 taken that tho? each of theſe 11x Courts 
have cheir particular Charges of which they are con- 
ſtiruted ſole Judges, yet no conſiderable thing can be 
brought to perfection and maturity without the joynt 
help and mutual concurrence of all theſe Courts ; I 
explain my ſelf by the inſtance of War : the number 
of the Troops, the quality of their Officers, the 
march of the Armies, are provided for by the fourth 
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Court, but the mony to pay them muſt he had from 
the ſecond. So that ſcarce any one thing of Con- 
ſequence to the State can be promored without the 
inſpection of many, and ottimes of all the Man- 
darins. 

The ſecond means uſed by the Emperor, for this 
purpoſe, 1s to place an Officer in each of theſe 
Courts, who has an Eve to all their proceedings, 
Heis not, it's trus, of the Council, yet he 15 preſenc 
atall their Aſſemblies, and informed of all their Pro- 
ceedings; we may call this Officer an Inſpetor. He 
either privately advertiſes the Court, or elſe openly 
accuſes the Mandarins of the faults which they com- 
mit in their private capacities as well as of thoſe 
which they commit in the Execution of their Office. 


 Heobſerves their Actions, their Bekaviour, andeven 


their Words, ſo that nothing eſcapes his notice. Iam 
told that he who once undercakes this Employ can 
never quir it for any other, that ſo the hopes of a 
better Preferment may never tempt him to be Partial 
roany one, nor the fear of looſing his Place frighten 
him from accuſing thoſe who misbehave themtelves. 
Of theſe Officers whom they call Colz even the Princes 
of the Blood ſtand in awe ; and I remember thac one 
of the greaceſt of the Nobility having builc a Houle 
ſomewhat higher than the Cuſtom of Chma ſuffers, 
did of himſelf pull it down in a few days, when he 
had heard that one of theſe Inſpectors talked of ac- 
culing him. 
As for the Provinces they are under the immediate 
inſpe&tion of ewo forts of Vice-Roys. One lort has 
the Government of one Province only. Thus there 1s 
one Vice-Roy art Pekin, at Canton, or at Nanzim, or 
in any other 'Fown but a little arftant from the chiet 
City of the Province, Belides this, theſe Provinces 
are under the Government of other Vice-Roys, who 
ae called 7/ounro, and have under their Jurifd1cti- 
I'4 On 
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on two, or three, nay ſometimes four Provinces, 
There is no Prince in Exrope whole Doryinions are 
of ſo large extent as 15 the Juriſdi&tion of theſe Ge- 
neral Officers; yet how great ſoever their Authority 
may ſeem to be, they do in no wife diminiſh that of 
the particular Vice-Rovs ; and each of theſe two Vice- 
Roys have their particular Right ſo well ſettled and 
adjuſted, that they never claſh or contend with each 
other in their Adminiſtrations. 

Theſe have all of them in their ſeveral Lordſhip; 
many Courts, of the ſame nature with thoſe at Pekiy 
already deſcribed, but are ſubordinate to them, fo 
that from theſe they Appeal to them : there are beſide 
theſe ſeveral other inferior Offices for the preparing 
buſineſs, or for finiſhing it according to the extent 
of their Commiſſions. There are three ſorts of Towns, 
each of which have their particular Governour, and 
a great number of Mandarins who Adminiſter Ju: 
ſtice; amongſt which Cities there is this difference, 
that thoſe of the third ſort or rank are ſubordinate 
to thoſe of the ſecond, as thoſe of the ſecond are to 
them of the firſt ; theſe of the firſt Rank are ſub- 
je& to the Juriſdition of the General Officers of the 
Capital Cities, according as the nature of things re 
quire, and all the Judges, be their quality what it 
will in the Civil Government, have their dependance 
on the Vice Roy, in whom reſides the Imperial Au: 
thority. He from time to time convenes the Princi- 
pal Mandarins of his Province, to take Cognilance 
of the good or bad Qualities of the Governourz, 
Licutenants, and even inferior Officers : he ſends 
private Diſpatches to Court to inform the Emperor 
who misbehave themſelves, who are either there- 
fore deprived of their Offices, or elſe cited to ap 
pear and offer what they have to ſay in their | 
itihcation. 
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On the other hand the Vice-Roy's power is coun- 
terpoiſed by that of the great Mandarins who are a- 
bout him, and who may accuſe him when they are 
ſatisfied that 1t 15 neceſſary for the Publick Good. 
But that which principally keeps him upon his Guard 
1s that the People, when evil intreated or oppreſſed 
by him, may Petition the Emperor in perlon tor his 
removal, and that another may be ordered them. 
The leaſt Inſurre&ion or Diſturbance. is laid at his 
door, which if 1t continues three days he muſt an- 
{wer for it at his peril. Its his fault, ſays the Laws, 
if Diſturbances ſpring up in his Family, that is in 
the Province over which he has the Charge. He 
ought to regulate the Conduct of the Mandarins 
under him, that ſo the People may not ſuffer by their 
ill management. When People hike their Maſters 
they do not defice to change them; and when the 
Yoak is ealie it is a pleaſure to bear it. 

But becauſe private perſons cannot eaſily come at 
the Court, and becauſe the juſt Complaints of his 
People, cannot always reach the Ears of their Prince, 
(eſpecially in China where the Governours eafily core 
rupt with Bribes the General Officers, and they the 
Supreme Courts ;) the Emperor diſperſes up and down 
ſecret Spies, perſons of known Wiſdom and Repu- 
tation ; theſe in every Province by their cunning man- 
agement, inform themſelves from the Countrymen, 
Tradeſmen or others, after what manner the Manda- 
r1ns behave themſelves in the Execution of their Offices. 
When from their private but certain informations, 
or rather when by the Publick Voice, which ſeldom 
impoſes on us, they are acquainted with any dilor- 
der; Then they publickly own their Commitfion 
from the Emperor z they take up thoſe Criminal 
Mandarins, and manage the Cauſe againſt chem. 
This heretofore kept all the Judges to their Duty ; 
but ance the Tartars have been Maſters of Cha, theſe 
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Officers have been laid aſide; in as much as ſome of 
them abuſed their Commiſſion, enriching themſelves 
by taking money of the Guilty to conceal their 
Faults, and of the Innocent, whom they threatned 
to accuſe as Criminal. Nevettheleſs, that fo uſeful a 
means of keeping the Magiſtrates to their Duty may 
not be wholly loſt : the Emperor himſelf, who has a 
tender love for his Subje&ts, hath thought it his Duty 
to vilic in perſon each Province, and to hear himſelf 
the Complaints of his People; - which he performs 
with ſuch a diligence as makes him the terror of his 
Mandarins, and the delight of his People. Amongſt 
ths great variciy of Accidents which have happened 
to him during thoſe his Progretles, they report that 
being once ſeparated from his Attendants, he ſaw an 
old Man weeping bitterly, of whom he enquired 
what was the occalion of his Tears. Sir, Said the 
old Man who did not know to whom he ſpoke, [ 
have but one Son who was the comfort of my life, 
and on whom lay the whole care of my Family, a 
Mandarin of Tartary has deprived me of him ; whuch 
hath made me helplefs at preſent, - and will make me 
fo as long as I live; for how can I, who am fo poor 
1nd friendleſs, oblige ſo great a Man as he to make 
me Reſtitution ? That's not ſo difficult as you 1magine, 
tzid che Empeior; get up behind me and direc me 
to fits Houſe who has done you this wrong. The 
g00d Man complied without any Ceremony, and in 
ewo hours time they both got to the Mandarins 
Houfe, who little expeted ſo extraordinary a Vil. 
In the jnterim the Guards, and a great company of 
Lords, atter a great deal of ſearch made came thither, 
iOme of which attended without, others entered with 
the Emperor, not knowing what the buſineſs was 
which brought him there. Where the Emperor having 
Convicted the Mandarin of the Violence of which 


ae was accuied, condemn'd him on the ſpot to _ 
aftet- 
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aſcerward turning round to the aMilite1 Father who 
had loſt his Son : To make you a good recompence 
for your loſs, ſays he, after a grave and ſerious man- 
ner, I give you the Ofice of che Criminal who is 
juſt now dead ; but take care to Execute 1t with E- 
quity, and let his Puniſhment, as well as his Crune, 
prove for your Advantage, for tear le you 1n your 
turn are made an Example to others. 

They have (till a farther means co oblige the Vice- 
Roys and other Governours to a ſtrict care of their 
Charge, which Expedient I do not beheve 21:7 Go- 
vernment or Kingdom, tho' never ſo ſevere, did e- 
ver yet make uſe of. It 1s this, every Governour is 
obliged from time to time with all humility and fin- 
cerity to own and acknowledg the lecret or publick 
Faules committed by himſelf in his Adminiſtration, 
and to ſend the account in writing up to Court, This 
s a more troubleſome buſineſs to comply with than 
one readily 1magins, for on one fide it is an uneafie 
thing to accuſe our ſelves of thoſe things which we 
know will be puniſhed by the Emperor, tho' mildly. 
On the other fide it 15 more dangerous to diſlemble 
them ; for if by chance they are accuſed of them in 
the Inſpetor's Advertiſement, the leaſt Fault which 
the Mandarin ſhall have concealed will be big enough 
to turn him out of his Miniſtry, So that the beſt way 
15 to make a ſincere confeflion of ones Faults, and to 
purchaſe a Pardon for them by mony, which 1n China 
has the vertue of blotting out all Crimes, which re- 


- medy notwithſtanding is no ſmall puniſhment for a 


Chineſe ; the fear of ſuch a puniſhment makes him 
ofimes exceeding Circumſpe& and carctul, and 
ſometimes even Virtaous againſt his own inclina- 
tions. 

After theſe Proviſions which the Laws make, as l 
have ſaid, they give the following dire&tions how to 
proceed in the bulineſs of puniſhing Criminals. 
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There 1s no need of having a Warrant to carry them 
before the Magiſtrate, nor that the Magiſtrate ſhould 
fit in a Court of Juſtice to hear the Accuſation and 
Plea of the Criminal. Such Formalities as theſe are 
not inſiſted on there. Wherever the Magiſtrate ſee; 
a Fault, there he has power to pumiſh it on the ſpet, 
be it in the Strect, in the Highway, or in a private 
Houſe, it is all one; he may take up a Gameſter, a 
Rook, or a Debauche, and without more Formalities 
he orders ſome of his Attendants to give him twenty 
or thirty Stripes: after which, as tho' nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened he goes on his Journey with- 
out any concernment. Notwithſtanding this puniſh- 
the perſon damaged may accuſe the ſame Criminal 
again In a Superior Court , where he is tryed, 
the reſult of which is uſually a farther puniſhment. 
Farther, the Plaintiff may in common Caſes bring 
his Action in any Higher Magiſtrates Court, even be- 
fore it has been pleaded 1n an Inferior Court. I mean, 
an Inhabitant of a Town of the third Rank may 
forthwith apply himſelf to the Governour of the Ca- 
pital City of the Province, or even to the Vice Roy, 
without having it examined before the Governour of 
his own Town; and when it once comes before a 
Superior Judge, the Inferior ones may not take Cop: 
nizance of it, unleſs it be deputed to them by thoſe 
Superior Judges, as it ofcen 1s When the Caule is 
of great Conſequence, there lies an Appeal from 
the Vice-Roy to one of the Supreme Courts at Pekin, 
according to the nature of che Aﬀair, where the 
Gayle 1s examined 1n one of the under Offices, who 
make their report to the Prelident of the Supreme Ot- 
ace, who giyes Sentence atter he has adviſed with his 
Afliſtants, and Communicated his Opinion to the 
C:;20s who carry it to the Emperor. Sometimes the 
E£mperor delires better information, ſometimes gives 
>£1r22ce on ths ſpot, and in his name the _—_— 
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Court makes a brief of the Sentence, and ſends it 
to the Vice-Roys for them to pur it in Execution. 
A Sentence pronounced in this manner is irrevocable, 
they call it the holy Commandment ; that is to ſay 
the Commandment, which 15s without defect or par- 
tiality. | 
You will think ic doubtleſs an inconceivable thing, 
that a Prince ſhould have time to examin himſelf the 
Affirs of ſo vaſt an Empire as is that of China. Bur 
befides that Wars and Foreign Negotiations never 
ſpend his time, which in Europe 1s almoſt the ſole bu- 
fineſs of the Councils » beſides this, I ſay, their At- 
furs are ſo well digeſted and ordered, that he can 
with half an Eye ſee to which Party he ought to 1n- 
cline in his Sentence, and this becauſe their Laws are 
ſo plain that they leave no room for intricacy or dif- 
pute. So that two hours a day is time enough for that 
Prince to Govern himſelf an Empire of that extent, 
that were there other Laws might find Employmenc 
for thirty Kings. So true 15 it that the Laws of Chine, 
are wiſe, plain, well underſtood, and exactly ade- 
quate to the particular Genius and Temper of that 
Nation. 

To give your Eminence a general Notion of this, 
Iſhall think it ſufficient to remark toYou three things, 
which are exceeding conducive to the Publick Peace, 
and are as1t were the very Soul of the Government. 
The firft is the Moral Principles which are inſtilled 
into the People. The ſecond 1s the Political Rules 
which are ſet up in every Thing. The third is the 
Maxims of good Policy which are, or ought to be eve- 
ry wnere obſerved. | 

The firſt Moral Principle reſpeds private Families, 
and injoyns Children ſuch a Love, Obedience, and 
Reſpect for their Parents, that neither the ſeverity of 
their treatment, the impertinency of their old Age, 
vr tne meannels of their Rank, when the c—_ 
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have met with Preferment, can ever efface. One 
can't imagin to what a degree of Perie&tion this firſt 
Principle of Nature is improved. 'Thers 15 no Sub. 
miſſion, no point of Obedience which cle Parent; 
can't command, or which the Children can refuſe, 
Theſe Children are obliged to comfort thein when 4- 
live, and continually to bewail them when dead, 
They Proſtrate themſelves a thouſand times before 
their dead Bodies, offer them Proviſions, as tho! 
they were yet alive, to {ignifie that all their Goods 
belong to F tag and that from the bottom of their 
Heart they wiſh them in a Capacity to enjoy them, 
They bury them with a Pomp and Expence which to 
us would ſeem extravagant, they pay conſtantly at 
their Tombs a Tribute of Tears, which Ceremonies 
they often perform even totheir Pi&tures, which th 

keep in thetr Houſes with all imaginable care, whic 
they honour with Offerings, and with as due a re- 
ſpe& as they would their Parents were they yet alive, 
Their Kings themſelves are not excuſed this piece of 
Duty, and: the preſent Emperor has been obſervant 
of it, not only to his Predecefſors of his own Fam: 
ly, but even to thole who were not. For one day 
when in Hunting he perceived a far oft the magnitt- 
cent Monument which his Father had erected for 
Tcoumtchin, the laſt Chineſe Emperor, who loſt his 
Life and Crown in a Rebellion, he ran to the place, 
and fell on his Knees before the Tomb, and even 
wept, and in a great concern for his misfortune: 0 
Prince! lays he, O Emperor worthy of a better fate: 
you know that your deſtruttion is no ways owing 10 ui; 
your death lies not at our door, your Subjefs brought it 
upon you. It was them that betrayed you. It is upon 
them, aud not on my Anceſtors, that Heaven muſt ſend 
down wengeance for ths aft, Afterward he ordered 
Flambeaus to be lit., and Incenſe to be offered. 


Puring all which time he fixed his Countenance - 
the 
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the ground, and aroſe not till all theſe Ceremonies 
were over. 

The ordinary term of Mourning 1s three years, 
during which time the Mourner can exerciſe no Pub- 
lick Office. So that a Mandarin is obliged to for- 
ſake his Employ, and a Miniſter of State h:s Office, 
to ſpend all that time in grief. If a Father be 
honoured after his death as a God, to be ſure he is 
obeyed 1n his Family hike a Prince,over whom he exer- 
ciſes a Deſpotick Power; as ablolute Maſter not only 
of his Eſtate which he diſtributes to whom he pleaſes, 
but alſo of his Concubines and Children, of whom 
he diſpoſes with that liberty and power that he may 
ſell them to Strangers when their behaviour diſpleaſcs 
him. If a Father accuſes his Son of any Crime be- 
fore a Mandarin, there needs no proof of it ; its ſup- 
poſed to be true that the Son 1s in the Fault if the Fa- 
ther be diſpleaſed. This Paternal power is of that 
extent, that there is no Father but may take his Sons 
life away, if he will ſtick to his Accuſation. When 
we ſeemed amazed at this proceedure, we were an- 
{lwered : who underſtands the merit of the Son better 
than the Father, who has brought him up, Educated 
him, and ſuch a long time obſerved all his Actions ? 
And again, can any perſon have a greater Love, or a 
more ſincere Aﬀection for him ? If therefore he 
who knows his Caſe exactly, and loves him tenderly, 
Condemns him, how can we pronounce him guiltlels 
and innocent? And when we objeced that ſome per- 
fons have an inbred diflike of others, and that Fa- 
thers who were Men, as well as Fathers, were ca- 
pable of ſuch antipathies againſt ſome of their 
Children ; they anſwered, that Men were not more 
unnatural than Savage Beaſts, the cruelleſt of which 
never deſtroyed their young ones for a Frolick; bat 
ppoling there be ſuch Monſters among Men, their 


Children by their modeſty and {weetnels of tony 
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muſt tame and ſoften them. But after all, ſay they, 
the love of their Children is ſo deeply imprinted jn 
the Hearts of Parents, that antipathy, or diſlike, unle(; 
provoked and inflamed by the undutiful ſtubborneſs 
and diſorderly behaviour of their Children, can ne- 
ver eraſe. 

If it ſhould happen that a Son ſhould be ſo inſolent 
as to mock his Parents, or arrive to that hight of fury 
and madneſs as to lay violent hands on them; it is 
the whole Empires concern, and the Province where 
this horrible Violence is committed 1s allarmed. The 
Emperor himſelf judges the Criminal. All the Man- 
darins near the place are turned out, eſpecially thoſe 
of that Town, who have been fo negligent 1n their 
Inſtructions. The Neighbours are all reprimanded 
for negle&ting, by former Puniſhments, to ſtop the 
iniquity of this Criminal before it came to this hight, 
for they ſuppoſe that ſuch a Diabolical temper as this 
muſt needs have ſhewed it ſelf on other Occaſtons, 
fince its hardly poſlible to attain to ſuch a pitch of 
iniquity at once. As for the Criminal there is no 
Puniſhment which they think too ſevere. They cut 
him into a thouſand pieces, burn him, deſtroy his 
Houle to the ground, and even thoſe Houſes which 
ſtand nearit, and ſet up Monuments and Memorials 
of this fo horrible an infolence. 

Even the Emperors themſelves can't reject the Au- 
thority of their Parents without running the riſque of 
ſuffering for it ; and Hiſtory tells us a Story which 
will always make the Aﬀedtion which the Chineſe 
have to this Duty appear admirable. One of the 
Emperors had a Mother who managed a private In- 
treague with one of the Lords of the Court; the no- 
tice which was publickly taken of it, obliged the Em- 
peror to ſhew his reſentment of it, both for his own 
honour and that of the Empire : ſo that he baniſhed 


her into a far diſtant Province ; and becaule he _ 
at 
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that this Action would not be very acceptable to his 
Princes and Mandarins, he forbad them all, under 
pain of death, giving him advicetherein, They were 
all lent for ſome time, hoping that of himſelf he 
would condemn his own Conduct in that Aﬀair ; but 
ſceing that he did nat, they reſolved to appear 1n it, 
rather than ſuffer ſo pernicious a Precedent. 

The firſt who had the Courage to put up a requeſt 
to the Emperor 1n this matter was put to death on the 
ſpot. His death put not a ſtop to the Mandarins 
proceedings ; for a day or two after another made his 
appearance, and to ſhew all the World that he was 
willing to Sacrifice his life for the Publick, he ordered 
his Hearſe to ſtand at the Palace Gate, The Ems 
peror minded not this generous Action, but was the 
rather more provoked at it. He not only ſentenced 
him to death, but to terrifie all others from follow- 
ing his Example, he ordered him to be put to the 
Torture. One would not think it Prudence to hold 
out longer. The Chineſe were of another mind, for 
they reſolved to fall one after another rather than 
baſely to paſs over in ſilence fo baſe an Ation. 

There was therefore a third who devoted him- 
ſelf; He, like the ſecond, ordered his Coffin to be 
ſet at the Palace Gate, and proteſted to the Emperor 
that he was not able any longer to ſee him ſtill guilty 
of his Crime. What ſhall we loſe by our death, lays 
he, nothing but the ſight of a Prince, upon whom we 
can't look without amazement and horror, Since you will 
not hear us, we will go and ſeek out yours and the Em- 
preſs your Mothers Anceſtors, They will hear our com- 
Plaints, and perhaps im the dark and ſilence of the night 
you will-hear ours and their Ghoſts reproach you with your 
Injuſtice. 

The Emperor being more enraged than ever at this 
Inſolence, as he called ic, of his Subjes, inflicted 
on thus laſt the ſevereſt Torments he could devile. 

Many 
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Many others encouraged by theſe Examples, expoſed 
themſelves to Torment, and did in effe&t dye the 
Martyrs of Filial Duty, which they ſtood up for with 
the laſt drop of their blood. At laſt this Heroic Con- 
ſtancy wearied out the Emperor's Cruelty ; and 
whether he was afraid of more dangerous Con- 
ſequences, or was himſelf convinced of his own 
Fault; he Repented, as he was the Father of his 
People, that he had ſo unworthily put to death his 
Children; and as a Son of the Empreſs he wa 
troubled that he had ſo long miſuſed his Mother, He 
recalled her therefore, reſtored her to her former 
Dignity, and after that the more he honoured her, 
the more was he himſelf honoured of his Subjeds, 

The ſecond Moral Principle which obtains among 
them, is to honour their Mandarins as they would the 
Emperor himſelf, whoſe Perſon the Mandarins re- 
preſent. To retain this Credit the Mandarins never 
appear in Publick without a Retinue, and Face of 
Grandeur that commands Reſpe&t. They are al. 
ways carried in a magnificent Chair open, before 
them go all the Officers of their Courts, and round 
them are carried all the marks and badges of their 
Dignity. The People, wherever they come, open 
ro the right and left to let them paſs thro'' When 
they Adminiſter Juſtice in their Palaces, no body 
ſpeaks to them but on their Knees, be they of what 
Quality they will, and fince they can at any time 
command any perſons to be whipped, no one comes 
near them without trembling. 

Heretofore when any Mandarin took a Journey, 
all the Inhabitants of the Towns thro' which he 
paſſed ran in a croud to meet him, and profer their 
Szrvices, conducting him with all Solemnity thro 
their Territory : now when he leaves his Ofice 
which he has Adminiſtred to the ſatisfaction of all 
Men, they give him ſuch marks of honour, as would 
engage 
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engage the moſt ſtupid to the love of Virtue and 
Juſtice. When he 1s taking his leave in order to lay 
Jown his Office, almoſt all the Inhabitants go in 
the Highways, and place themſelves ſome here, ſome 
there for almoſt fourteen or fifreen Miles together: 
So that every where 11 the Road one fees Tables 
handſomly painted, with Satin Table-Cloaths, co- 
vered with Sweet-meats, Tea and other Liquors. 

Every one almoſt conſtrains him to ſtay, to fit 
down and eat or drink ſomething. When he leaves 
one, another ſtops him, and thus he ſpends the whole 
day among the Applauſes and Acclamations of his 
People. And, which 1s an odd thing, every onede- 
fires to have ſomething which comes from off him. 
Some take his Boots, others his Cap, ſome his greac 
Coat ; but they who take any thing, give im ano- 
ther of the ſame ſort, and before he 1s quit of this 
multitude, it ſometimes happens that he has had thirty 
different pairs of Boots on. 

Then he hears himſelf called publick Benefactor, 
the preſerver and Father of his People. They be- 
wail the loſs of him with wet Eyes ; and a Manda- 
rin muſt be very inl{enfible indeed, if he does not in 
his turn ſhed a Tear or two, when he ſees ſuch ten« 
der marks of Aﬀection. For the Inkabitants are not 
obliged to ſhew him this Reſpe&t, and when chey 
do not like the Adminiſtration of a Governor, they 
ſhew themſelves as indifferent at his deparcure, as 
they do affectionate and ſorry at the loſs of a good 
one. 

The extraordinary reſpe& which Children pay ta 
their Parents, and People to their Governors, 1s the 
greateſt means of preſerving quietnels in thetr Fami- 
lies, and Peace in their Towns; I am perſuaded that 
all the good Order, in which we ſee ſo mighty a 
People, flows from theſe two Springs. 


The 
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The third Principle of Morality eſtabliſhed among 
them 1s this, thac it is very nccetfary that all People 
ſhould obſerve toward each other the ſtricteft Rules 
of Modeſty and Civility, that they ſhould behave 
themſelves ſo obligingly and complaiſantly, that all 
their Actions may have a mixture of ſweetnels and 
courteſie in them. This, ſay they, 1s that which makes 
the diſtintion between Man and Beait, or between 
the Chmeſe and other Men: they pretend alſo that the 
diftn:bance of ſeveral Kingdoms is owing to the 
rough and unpoliſhed Temper of their Subjz&s. For 
thojs Tempers which fly out into Rudeneſs and Pal: 
{.27, perpetually embroiled in Quarrels, which uſe 
neither reſpet nor Complaiſance toward any, are 
fitted to be Incendiaries and Diſturbers of the Pub- 
lick Peace. On the contrary, People who Honour 
and Reſpect each other, who can ſuffer an Injuy, 
and diſſemble or ſtifle it; who religioully obſerve 
that difference which either Age, Quality, or Me- 


rit have made; a People of this ſtamp are naturally 


lovers of Order, and when they do amiſs 1t 1s not 
without Violence to their own Inclinations. 

The Chineſe are fo far from negle&ing the Pradtice 
of this Maxim, that in ſeveral Inſtances they carry 


it on too far. No ſort of Men are excuſed from it; 


Tradeſmen, Servants, nay even Countrymen hare 
their ways of exprefling Kindneſs and Civility to one 
another; I have often been amaſed to fee Footmen 
rake their leave of each other on cheir Knees, and 
Farmers 1n their Entertainments uſe more Compl:- 
ments and *Ceremonies than we do at our publick 
Treats: Even the Seamen, who from their man: 
ner of living, and from the Air they breath, 
draw in naturally Roughneſs, do yet bear to cach 
other a love like that of Brothers, and pay that & 
ference to one another, that one would think them 


unred by the Rraiteſt bands of friendſhip: 4 
The 
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The State, which has always, in Policr, accounted 
this as moſt conducive to the quiet of the Empire, has 
appointed forms of Salutation, cf Viiting, of making 
Entertainments,and of writing Letters. The uſual way 
of Salutation is to lay your Hands croſs vour Breaſt, 
and bow your Head a little. Where you would til! 
ſhow a greater Reſpe&t, you muſt j»yn your Hanis 
togzther, and carry them almoit to the froiund, bow- 
ing your whole Body 3 it you pals by » Perfon ot E- 
minent Quality, or receive ſuch an one into your 
Houſe, you muſt bend one Knee, and remain 1n thar 
Poſture *cill hz whom you thus Salute takes you up, 
which he alv-ays does immediacely. Burt when a Man- 
darin appears in publick, 1c would be a Criminal ſau- 
cineſs co Salute him in any fort of Faſhion, unleſs you 
have occaſion to ſpeak tro him :; you mult ſtep aſide 
a little, and holding your Eves on the ground, and 
your Arms crols your Sides, ſtay till he bs gone paſt 
YOu. 

Altho' very familtac Acquaintance make Viſits 
without any Ceremony, yet lor thols Friends who 
are not ſo, Cuſtom has preſcribed a ſet form of Vi- 
fiing- The Viſiter ſends his Servant before with a 
piece of red Paper, on which 1s wrote tis own name, 
and a great many marks of Reſpec to the Perion he 
Vifts, according as his Dignity or Quality is. When 
this meſſage 15 received, the Vilitor comes in, and 
meets with a reception an{werable to his Merit. The 
Perſon viſited ſometimes ſtays for the Vitor in the 
Hall, without going out to meet him, or it he be of 
a much Supertor Quality without ritzog trom his Sear : 
ſometimes he inezts the Viſitor at his Door; {oine- 
times he goes our into the Court-yard , and fome- 
times even into the Street to bring him in. When 
they come into view, they both run and make a low 
Bow. They fay but little, their Complements are ut 
om, on2 knows whar he mult fay, and the othec 
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how he muſt anſwer; tney never beat their Brains, 


like us, to find out new Complements, and fine 
Phraſes At every Gate they make a halt where the 
Ceremonies begin afreſh, and the Bows are renewed 
to make each go firſt ; they uſe but two ways of ſpeak: 
ing on this Occaſion, which are Tj ; that is, pray 
be pleaſed to enter, and Poukan, it muſt not be, Each 
of them repeats his word four or five times, andthen 
the Stranger ſuffers himſelf to bz perſuaded, and goes 
on to the next Door, where the ſame thing begins 
anew. 

When they come to the Room where they are to 
ſtay, they ſtand near the Door in a row, and every 
one bows almoſt to the ground ; then follow the Ce- 
remonies of kneeling, and going on this or that fide 
to give the right Hand, then the Chairs are ſaluted 
(for they have their Complements paid them as well 
as the Men, they rub them co take all Duſt away ; and 
bow 1n a reſpective manner to them) then follow the 
Contentions about the firſt Place ; yet all this makes 
no Confuſion. Uſe has made it natural to the Chineſe, 
they know before what themſelves, and what others 
are to do, every one ſtays till the others have done in 
their order what is expected, ſo that there happens no 
Confutton or Diſturbance. | 

Ic muſt be owned that this 1s a great piece of Fa- 
tigue, and afcer ſo many Motions and different Po- 
ſtares in which they ſpend a quarter of an hour be- 
tore they are to fit down ; it muſt be own'd they 
have need enough of reſt. The Chairs are fer fo 
that every Body fits oppoſites to one another ; when 
you are fate, you mult fic ſtraight, not lean back, 
vour Eyes muſt look downward, your Hands mult be 
ſtretched on your Knees, your Feet even, not acrols, 
Wit 2 grave and compoled behaviour, not be over- 
forward to ſpeak. The Chineſe think that a Vilit con- 
{ifts 800 10. Mutt Converſe fo much as in outward 
Compie- 
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Complement and Ceremony, and in China the Vift- 
tor may truly and properly ſay he comes to pay his 
Reſpeds, for oftimesthere 15 more honours paid than 
words ſpoken. 

A Miſſionary did aver to me that a Mandarin made 
him a Viſit, in which he ſpoke never a word to him. 
This 15 always certain that they never overheat them- 
ſelves wich diſcourſing, tor one may generally ſay of 
them that they are Statues or Figures placed in a 
Theatre for Ornament.they have ſo little of Diſcourſe 
and ſo much of Gravity. 

Their Speech is mighty ſubmiſfiive and humble, you 
will never hear them ſay, for Example, I am obliged 
to you. for the favour you bave done me, but thus, The 
favour which my Lord, which my Inſtrufter has granted 
to me, who am little in bis Eyes; or who am his Di/- 
ciple, has extremely obliged me. Again, they dont lay, 
I make bold to preſent you with a few Curuſities of my 
Country ; but The Servant takes the liberty to offer to his 
Lord a few Curioſities which came from his mean and 
vite Country. Again, not Whatſoever comes from your 
Kingdom or Province is well worzed 5 but What [cever 
comes from the precious Kingdom, the noble Province of 
the Lord is extraordinary fine, and exceeding well wrought. 
In ike manner in ell other Cates, they never {ay [ 
or You in the firſt or ſecond Perſon ? but me your 
Servant, me your Diſciple, me your Subject. And in- 
ſtead of ſaying uw, they lay the Dodtor ſaid, the Lord 
did, the Emperor appointed. It vrould be a great piece 05 
Clowmiſhneſs to ſay otherwiie, unjeſs ro our Ser- 
vants. 

During the Viſit the Tea goes round two or thres 
times, where you muſt uſe a Ceremony when you 
take the Diſh, when you carry it to your Mouth, or 
When you return 1t to the Servant. When you de- 
pare it s with che ſame Ceremonies with which you 
6am in, ad you conclude the Comedy with the ſame 
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Expence you began it. Strangers are very uncouth at 
playing their parts herein, and make great blunders, 
The reaſonable part of the Chineſe ſmile at them and 
excuſe them ; others take exceptions at 1t, and defire 
them to learn and practice before they vencure in pub- 
lick For this reaſon they allow Ambaſſadors forty 
days to prepare for their Audience of the Emperor; 
and for fear they ſhould miſs any Ceremony, they 
ſend them, during the time allowed, Maſters of the 
Ceremonies, who teach them, and make them pra- 
Etice. 

Their Feaſts are ceremonious even beyond what 
you can 1magin, you would think they are not in: 
vited to cat, but to make Grimaces. Nor a mouth- 
ful of Mear 1s eat, or a drop of Wine drank but it 
coſts an hundred Faces. They have, like our Con- 
forts of Muſick, an Officer who beats time, that the 
Gueſts may all cogether in Concord take their Meat 
on their Plates, and put it into their Mouths, and litt 
up their lictle Inſtruments of Wood, which ſerve in- 
ſtead of a Fork, or put them again in their places in 
Order. Every Gueſt has a peculiar Table, with- 
out Table-Cloath, Napkin, Knife or Spoon ; for & 
very thing is ready cut to their Hands, and they ne 
ver touch any thing but with two little wooden In- 
ſtruments tipped with Silver, which the Chineſe hande 
very dexterouſly, and which ſerve them for an Uni 

verſal Inſtrument. | 

They begin their Feaſts with drinking Wine, which 
15 given to every Guelt at one and the fme time 1N 4 
{mall Cup of China or Silver, which Cup allthe Gueſts 
take hold of with both Hands: every one lifts his 
Veilel as high as his Head, preſenting their Ser- 
vice thereby to one another without ſpeaking, and 
Inviting each other to drink firſt. It is enough it you 
hold the Cup to your Mouth only without drinking 


during the time while the reſt drink ; for it the - 
Wal 
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ward Ceremonies are obſerved and kept, it is all one 
to them whether you drink or not. 

Afﬀer the fhrit Cup, they ſet upon every Table a 
great Veſſel of haſh'd Meat, or Ragoo. Then every 
one obſerves the motions of the Maſter of the Feaſt, 
who dire&ts the Actions of his Gueſts. According 
as he gives the ſign, they take their two little In- 
ſtruments, brandiſh them in the Air, and as it were . 
Preſent them, and after Exercifing them after twenty 
Faſhions which I can't expreſs, they ſtrike chem into 
the Diſh, from whence they cleaverly bring up a 
piece of Meat, which muſt be eat neither too haſtily 
nor too ſlowly, ſince it would be a rudeneſs either 
teat before others or to make them ſtay for you. 
Then again they exerciſe their little Inſtruments, 
which at length they place on the Table in that 
poſture wherein they were at the firſt. In all this 
you muſt obſerve rime, that all may begin and end 
at ONCE. 

A little after comes the Wine again , which is 
drank with all the Ceremonies atoreſa'd. Then 
comes a ſecond Meſs, which they dip into as into 
the firſt, and thus the Feaſt is continued until the 
end, drinking between every mouthſul, till there 
have been twenty or four and twenty different Plates 
of Meat at every Table, which makes them drink 
off az many Cups of Wine ; but we mult obſerve 
that, beſides that I have ſaid that they drink as much 
or as little as they will at a time, their Wine Cups arz 
very little, and their Wine 1s ſmall. 

When all the Diſhes are ſerved, which are done 
with all imaginable Order, no more Wine is brought, 
and the Gueſts may be a little more free with their 
Meat, taking indifferencly out of any of theſe Diſhes 
before them, which yet muſt be done when the reſt 
of the Gueſts take out of ſome of their Diſhes, for 
Umformity and Order 1s always Sacred. At this 
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eime they bring Rice and Bread, for as yet nothing 
but Meat has been brought 3 they bring |1kewiſe fine 
Broths made of Fleſh or Fiſh, in which the Gueſts, 
if they think fit, may mingle their Rice. 

They fit at Table ſerious, grave, end filent, for 
three or four hours together. When the Maſter of 
the Houſe ſees they have all done eating, he gives 


« che ſign to riſe, and they go aſide for a quarter of an 


hour into the Hall or Garden to entertain and divert 
themſelves. Then they come again to Table, which 
they find ſet out with all forts of ſweetmeats, and 
dryed Fruits, which they keep to drink with their 
& Yor: Þ 

Theſe Cuſtoms ſo ſtnaly enjoyned, and fo ex- 
tremely troubleſome, witch muſt be performed from 
one end to the other of the Feaſt, keeps all the Gueſts 
from eating, who do not find themſelves Hungry 'ill 


they ariſe from the Table. Then they have a great - 


mind to go and Dine at Home ; but a Company of 
S:rolers come and play over a Comedy, which 1s ſo 
redious that it wearies one as much as that before at 
the Table did. Nor 1s tediouſneſs the only fault, for 
rey are commonly very dull and very noiſie, no 
Rules are obſerved, ſometimes they Sing, ſometimes 
bawl, and ſometimes how], for the Chineſe have ht- 
tle Skill in making Decitamations. Yet you muſt not 
!augh ar this folly, but all the while admire at the 
Politenefs of Czina, at its Ceremonies, Inſtituted, as 
they ſay, by the Diſcretion of the Antients, and (till 
kept up by the Wiſdom of the Moderns. 

The Letters which are wrote from one to ano- 
tier, are as remarkable for their Civilities and Ce- 
remonies, Which are as many and as mylterious as 
the others. They dont write in the ſame manner as 


they ſpeak; the bigneſs of the Characters, the di- 


itances berween the Lines, the innumerable Titles of 


Honour given to the ſeveral Qualities of gy 
the 
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the ſhape of the Paper, the number ot red, winte or 
blew Covers for the Letter, according tO haP erions 
conditon, and an hundred other Formalicics * WHAT 
ſometimes the Brain of the moſt underſtanding men 
amongſt them, tor there 1s ſcarce any one wo 15 Se- 
cretary enough to write and ſend one of their Letters 
45 it ought to be. 

There are a thouſand other Rules practiſed by the 
better ſort in ordinary Converſation, which you 
muſt obſerve, unleſs you would be "accounted a 
Clown; and tho' in a thouſand Inſtances theſe things 
favour more of- a ridiculous affectation than of real 
politeneſs, no one can deny. nevertheleſs but tha 
theſs Cuſtoms, which People obſerve ſo exadtly, do 
inſpire into them a ſweetneſs of Temper , and a 
love of Order. Theſe three Moral Principles, that 
1s, The Reſpe&t which Cluidren pay their Parents, The 
Veneration which all pay the Emperor and his Of -ers, 
and The mutual Humulicy and Courtehe or al. i. '>, 
work their effect the better, becauſe ſuppor:. l 
wiſe and well underſtood Policy. The Prin. 
Maxims of which are, my Lord, as follow, 

The firſt 15, never to give any ons an Ottice in his 
own Province, and that for two Reatons : becauſe, 
firſt, a Mandarin of ordinary Parentag2 is uſually 
delpiſed by thoſe who know his Family. Secondly, 
becauſe being brought into favour and repurz, by the 
great number of his kindred and Frizn:; 35, he mig ;ht be 
enabled either to make, or ar leaſt to ſrnport a Re- 
bellion, or at leaſt it would be very difticulr for hum 
to execute Juſtice with an Univerſal 1mpartialit 

The ſecond Maxim, 15 to rCratn at Co urr the 
Children of the Mandarins imployed in tas molt con: 
liderable Offices in the Province, under PFetence in- 
deed of educating them well, but in reality keeping 
them as Holtages, leaſt their Fathers thould fall from 
that Duty which they owe the Empzror, 
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The third Maxim, is that when one goes to Lay, 
{ach a Commilſſary is made uſe of as the Emperor 


pleaſes to name, unleſs the Office or Quality of the 


Criminal gives him the hberty to refuſe him. IF the 
Emperor diſlikes the firſt Sentence, he may Commiſ- 
ſion new Judges to re-examine it until the Sentence 
be agreeable to his mind. For otherwiſe jt would he 
in the power of Mony, or of Artifice to fave a Man 
whoſe hfe would be noxtous to the good of the State, 
On the other fide, fay they, we need not fear the 
Princes Paſtion, who if he have a mind to take off ; 
good Man may find ways enough to do it without 
going fo openly about 1t. But it 1s but ficting that 
there ſhould oe a means efficacious enough to r1d the 
Emnire of an 1ll Man. | 

The fourth Maxim of Policy is never to ſell any 
Flace, bur to beſtow it always upon Merit ; that 15to 
thoſe of good life, and who by a diligent Study hare 
acquainted themſelves with the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of thew Country. To this end Informations are ex 
hibited of the life and manners of the Candidate, e 
ſpzcially when a Mandarin is removed from an [nfe- 
rior to a Superior Othce; as for their Underſtanding 
the Laws, they undergo ſo many Examinations and 
Tryals of 1t, that 1t 15 1mpoſlible for an ignoramusto 
be thought underſtanding, fo ſevere arc the meaſures 
which they take. 

When they reſolve to ſet a Child apart to Learning, 
they put him to a Maſter, for the Towns of Chins 
are full of Schools, where Reading and Writing are 
taught, which to learn well will take up ſome years 
When the Youth has made a pretty good progreb 
in this, he is preſented to a Mandarin of the lower 
Order to be examined. If he writes a good Hand, 
and makes their Characters handſomly, he is admit 
red among thoſe who apply themſelves to the know 


l:dge of Books, and endeavour to obtain a degree. 
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Of which there are three forts which anſwer to our 
Bachelour, Maſter of Arts, and Doctor. As the 
fortunes of the Chineſe do wholly depend upon their 
Capacity and Underſtanding, ſo they ſpend their 
whole life in Study. They ſay by Heart all their 
Staple Books with a wonderful alacrity, they make 
Comments on their Laws: Compoſition, Eloquence, 
Imitation and Knowledge of their antient Doors, 
and the delicacy and politeneſs of the modern ones, 
from fix to ſixty are their conſtant employ. In ſome 
the quickaeſs and readineſs of Wit ſaves them a great 
deal of Labour, for ſome have been Doctors at an 
Age when others can write but indiffterently ; but 
theſe are Hero's amongſt the Chineſe, of which one 
in an Ape 15 enough. 

The Examinations are tri, Maſters of Arts are 
created by the Principal Mandarins of the Province; 
Bachelours by thoſe Mandarins afliſted by a Com- 
miſſary from Court; as for Doors they Commence 
only at Pekin : but becauſe ſome who deſerve this De- 
gree, have not wherewith to defray fo expenſive a 
Journy, what is neceſſary for it, 1s beſtowed on them 
gratis, that ſo poverty may not deprive the State of 
the Service of thoſe Men who may prove uſeful and 
beneficial to it. 

Every ones Character is taken from his ability to 
Invent or Compoſe. For this purpoſe the Candi- 
dates are ſhut up in a cloſe Room, without Books, 
without any other Paper than what 1s neceſſary for 
them to write on. All the while they are forbidden 
all manner of Correſpondents, at the Doors are 
placed by the Mandarins Guards, whoſe fidelity no 
Bribes can Corrupt; the ſecond examination 1s yet 
more ſtrict, for leaſt the Commiſſary ſent hy the 
Court ſhould himſelf be byafſed thro' favour or the 
hopes of gain, he is not ſuffered to ſee or ſpeak with 
any Perſon *all the Examination is over. : 
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In Creating the Doors, the Emperor often eq; | 


gages himſelt ; the preſent Emperor 1s more fear, 
by the Candidates than any of the other1Poſers, no 
only for his nice Exacneſs and rigorous Juſtice, by 
for his extraordinary Abilities in judging of any thing 
of this Nature. When the Doctors are named, the 
are preſented to him; to three Principal of whic 
he gives Garlands of Flowers, or any other mark; 
of Honour, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt ; ſome 
of them likewiſe he chuſes for Members of his Royal 
Academy, from whence they never remove, unle; 
into Poſts of the greateſt Conſideration and Credit 
in the Kingdom. 

The great number of Preſents which they receive 
from their Kindred and Friends keeps ths Doors 
from being poor. Every one hopes to make ſome 


advantage from his friendſhip ; but leſt high Pro. } 


motion ſhould make them negligent, and fit looſeto 
their Studies; they ſtill undergo ſeveral Examina- 
tions, where 1f they appear to have been negligent 
they certainly meet with ſeverity and reproot; 
whereas if they have ſtill continued to forward and 
improve their Studies, they meet with a ſuitable en- 
couragement and reward. 

No ſmall ſhare of the Publick Good 1s owing to 
this Pcinciple of Policy. The Youths, whom ud: 
neſs and f{loth never fail to Corrupt, are by this con- 
ſtant Employment diverted from ill Courſes, they 
have ſcarce time enough to follow their looſe Incl 
nations? Secondly, Study forms and poliſhes their 
Wits. People who never engage in Arts and Sc: 
ences, are always blockiſh and ſtupid. Thirdly, all Ot- 
fices are filled by able Men, and tf they cant prevent 
that injuſtice be Lie proceeds from the Covertoulnek 


and Corrupt Aﬀections of Officers, at leaſt they wil 
take care to hinder that which ariſes from Ignorance 


and Immoraluty. Fourthly, fince the Places are given 
| the 
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the Emperor may with greater Juſtice curn out thoſe 
Officers whom he ſhall tind undeſerving. , We ought 
:ndeed to puniſh every Offender ; yet it would be na- 
eral to bear with a Mandarin who is negligent of 
his Office for want of Underſtanding or Application, 
who 15 too mild or over ſevere, if taking away his 
Place would ruin his Family whoſe whole Fortune 
it may be was laid out in the purchaſe of it, when 
2s if a Place be diſpoſed only by Donation, the 
Prince who gave it may eaſily without any diſtur- 
hance take it from one, and gratifie another with it: 

Laſtly, no Fees are paid for the Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice. The. Jadge whoſe Office coſt him nothing, 
and who has his Salary ſtated, can require nothing 
of the parties at Law ; which 1mpowers every poor 
Man to proſecute his own Rights, and frees him from 
being oppreſſed by the opulence of his Adverſary, 
who can't be bronght to do juſtly and reaſonably be- 
cauſe the other has not mony. 

The Chineſe have eſtabliſhed this as a fifth Maxim 
of Policy never to ſuffer Strangers to have any ſhare 
n their Adminiſtration. The {mall eſteem they bear 
them, makes the Chineſe uſe them ſo courlly. They 
fancy that a mixture of Natives and Foreigners would 
bring them to contempt, and occaſion nought but 
Corruption and Diſorder. From thence alſo would 
ſpring particular Grudges, making Parties, and at 
laſt Rebellions. For difference of People neceflarily 
ſuppoſes difference of Cuſtoms, Languages, Humour 
and Religion. This makes them no longer Children 
of the ſame Family, bred up to the ſame Opinions, 
and tempered with the ſame Notions; and be there 
all imaginable care uſed in inſtructing and forming 
Srangers, they are at moſt but adopted 'Sons, who 
never have that implicit Obedience and tender Af- 
e&tion, which Children by Nacure bear to their own 


Parents. So that ſhould Foreigners be better _ 
ne 
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fied than Natives, which you can never make the 
Chineſe believe, they would fancy it for the good of 
their Country to prefer Natives to them : and i i; 
Iittle leſs than a Miracle in favour of Chriſtanit, 
= a few Miflionaries have been ſuffered to ſettle 
Tnere. 

This laſt piece of Policy 1s extremely good when 
thoſe of a falſe Religion are kept out, which teaches 
Rebellion and Diſturbance; itſelf being the Produ8 
of Caballing and Riot, but the Caſe 1s otherwiſe in 
Chriſtianity, whoſe Humility, Sweetneſs and Obs 
dience to Authority, produces nought but Peace, 
Unity, and Charity among all People. This 15 what 
the Chineſe begin to be convinced of, having had ta 
of it for an whole Age together. Happy were tif 
they would embrace it as a Conſtitution equally ne: 
ceſfary for the Salvation of their Souls, as conducive 
to the Peace and Good of their State. 

Their f1xth Maxim is that Nobility 15 never Here 
ditary, neither 1s there any diſtin&tion between the 
Qualities of People; ſaving what the Offices which 
they Execute makes, ſo that excepting the Family 0: 
Confucius the whole Kingdom is divided into Magi 
ſt: acy and Commonalty. There are no Lands but 
what are held by Socage-Tenure, not even thok 
Lands which are deſtined for the Bonzes, or whict 
belong to the Temples of the Idols. So that ther 
Gods, as well as Men, are ſubje&ed ta the State, ant 
are obliged by Taxes and Contributions to acknon- 
ledge the Emperors Supremacy. When a Vice Rq 
or Governour of a Province is dead, his Children, 5 
well as others, have their Fortunes to makes and |! 
they inherit not their Fathers Virtue and Ingenuit, 
his name which they bear, be it never ſo famous, 
gives them no quality at all. 
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The Advantages which the State makes of this 
Maxim are firſt, Trading 1s in a more flouriſhing con- 
dition, which the lazineſs of the Nobility 1s the like- 
lieft means to ruin. Secondly, the Emperors Re- 
venues are encreaſed by it; becauſe no Eſtates are 
Tax-free. In Towns which pay Poll-Mony no Per- 
ſon is exempt. Thirdly, by this means Families are 
hindred from 1ngratiating themſelves with the Popu- 
lace, and ſo kept from eſtabliſhing themſelves ſo tar 
inthe Peoples favour, that it would be a difficulty 
the Prince himſelf to keep them wichin bounds. 
Laſtly, its ajreceived Opinion among the Chineſe, 
thatif an Emperor would be obeyed he muſt lay his 
commands upon Subjects, and not upon ſo many 
little Kings. 

Their ſeventh Principle of Policy 15 to k2ep up in 
Peace, as well as War, great Armies, as well to 
maintain a Credit and Reſpe& from che Neighhours, 
asto ſtifle or rather prevent anv Diſturbance or Iin- 
ſurretion which may happen at Home. Heretofore 
a million of Soldiers were ſet to Guard their great 
Wall. A leſs number alſo than thac co Garrifon their 
Frontiers and great Towns would have be2n too 
little, Now they think it enough to keep Garciſons 
intheir moſt important Towns. 

Beſides theſe ſtanding Forces, there are fifteen or 
twenty thouſand Men in each Province, under the 
command of private Officers ; they have allo Soldi- 
ers tO keep their [{lands, eſpecially Haynan and For- 
moſa. The Horſe Guards of Pekin are above an hun- 
dred and fixcy chouſand. So that, 1 believe, in the 2reac» 
eſt and ſecureſt Peace the Emperor has 1 Pay and at 
Mufter no leſs than fifty hundred thouſand cfte&ve 
Men, all armed according ro the Cuſtom of the 
Country with Scimeters and Darts. They have but a 
very ſmall Infantry, and of thoſe which they have 
there are no Pikemen, and very few — 
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Their Soldiers are very gracetu], and pretty well 
Diſciplined, for the Tartars have almoſt degenerate 
into Chineſe, and the Chineſe continue as they always 
were, Soft, Effeminate, Enemies of Labour, better 
at making an handſome Figure at Mufter or in ; 
March, than at behaving themſelves gallantly in an 
Action. The Tartars begin with heat and brisknez 
and if they can make their Enemies give ground in 
the beginning, then they can make their advantage 
of it; otherwiſe they are unable to continue an At- 
tack a good while, or to bear up long againſt one, 
eſpecially if made 1n order and with vigour. The 
Emperor, whom I have had the honour to ſpeak with, 
who ſays nothing but what 15 proper, as he does no- 
thing but what is great, gave this ſhore Charaer of 
them, they are good Soldiers when oppoſed to bad 
ones, but bad when oppoſed to good ones. 

The eighth Maxim 15 concerning their Rewards 
and Puniſhments. Great Men who have faithfully 
ſerved their Country never loſe their Reward; and 
becauſe be a Prince never ſo Onulent, he can never 
have enough to reward all his Subjects, this defe&is 
made up by Marks and Titles of Honour, which are 
very acceptable to the Subjets, and no charge to the 
Prince. 

Theſe Titles of Honour are what they call the (e 
veral Orders of Mandarins. They ſay ſuch an one 
:s a Mandarin of the firſt Rank, or the Emperor has 
placed ſuch an one in the firſt Claſs of the Mandarins 
of the ſecond Rank, and in like manner of others 
This Dignity, which 1s merely honorary, makes them 
take place in Afſemblies, Vilits, and Councels, but 
15 No profit to them. To make theſe Rewards 0 
greater extent, which the People chuſe much ſooner 
than Penſions, they are ſometimes beſtowed evei 
upon the dead, who are oftimes made Mandarins at- 
ter their Funerals, who therefore fill ſometimes the 
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oreateſt Places of Honour amongſt the Nobility when 
the Emperor can't beſtow upon them the meaneſt 
Place among the living. They have ofcentimes at the 
Publick or the Princes Charge lofty Monuments raiſed 
for them, and that Court which looks after the Pub- 
lick Expences judges what recompenſe ſhall be paid 
to their deſert. Theſe Rewards are oftimes accom- 
panied with Elogies in their praiſe made by the Em- 
peror himſelf, which makes them and their Family 
fmous to all Poſterity. But the higheſt Honour 1s 
to make them Saints, to build them Temples, and 
offer them Sacrifice as to the Gods of the Country. 
By this means Paganiſm has been mightily ſupported 
by the Emperors, adoring themſelves the Work of 
their own Hands, and paying Worſhip and Honour 
to them, who when alive would have been glad to be 
Proftrate at their now Worſhippers feet. 

They Reward alſo in private Men thoſe vertuous 
A&tions which bring no publick Advantage to the 
State, Weread in Hiſtory that Temples have been 
raiſed to the memory of ſ5me Maids who all their 
Ives kept their Chaltity inviolable. And I my felt have 
ſeen in ſeveral of their Towns Trophies with honor- 
able Inſcriptions raiſed up for Inhabitants of mean 
rank and degree, to publiſh to all the Werld their 
Virtue and Merit. 

If the Chineſe are very liberal in their Rewards, 
they are as ſevere in their Puniſhments even of che 
lighteſt Faults; their Puniſhments are adequateto ther 
demerits. The uſual Puniſhment is the Baſtinado on 


Lo 


the Back. When they receive but forty or fifry blows 
they call this a Fatherly Correction. To which as 
well Mandarins as others are fubj2& ; this Puniihment 
5 not accounted very ſcandalous, and after it 15 ex= 
ecuted, the Criminal muſt fall on bus Knezs before 
the Judge, and if able bow three times down to the 
ground, and give him humble thanks tor talking this 


care of his Education, Yet 
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Yet this Puniſhment 1s of that Violence that one 
ſtroke is enough to fell one that is of a tender Con- 
ſtitution; and oftimes perſons die of it; it is true 
there are ways of ſoftening this Puniſhment when 
the Execution of it is in Court. The eatlteſt 1s to Bribe 
the Executioners, for there are many of them ; becauſe 
leſt the Executioners wearineſs ſhould lefſen the 
Puniſhment, after five or fix ſtrokes another ſucceeds, 
and fo till the whole be performed. But when the 
Criminal has by mony made them his Friends, they 
underſtand their buſineſs ſo well, that notwithſtand- 
ing all the care which the Mandarins preſent can 
es the Puniſhment becomes light and almoſt no 
thing. 

Belide this in the Courts there are perſons to be 
hired, who keep a good underſtanding with the Of: 
cers. Who, upon a ſignal given, take the place of 
the Criminal, who eſcapes among the croud, andre 
ceives his Pumiſhment. For mony there are every 
where theſc ſort of Vicarious Perſons to be met 
with. For it is a Trade at China, where ſeveral 
Perſons are maintained by the blows of the Cudgel. 

By ſuch a trick as this Tam quam fien, a famous 
Pecſecutor of Chriſtianity eſcaped the juſt Sentence 
of the Judges. He engaged a paltry Fellow for a 
large ſum of mony to take upon him his name, and 
g0 to the Court of Juſtice in his tead. He told him 
that letit come to the worſt it was but a good Cudgel 
ling, and if after that he was impriſoned, there ſhould 
be tound outa way to redeem him thence. Thepoor 
Fellow went according to agreement, and when the 
Cryer called out aloud Yam quam fien, the Fellov 
an{wered as loud, Here; his Sentence was paſſed, and 
the Mandarin condemned him to death. The Ofl 
cers, who had been bribed, ſeized on him immediate 
Iy, and according to Cuſtom gagged him ; for aft! 
Sentence the Criminal 1s not ſuffered to ſpeaks ; 
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terward he was brought to the place of Execution, 
where the poor Wretch ſuffered a miſerable death. 
The ſecond fo:t of Puniſhment is the Carcan, 
which differs from the former only in theplace where 
the Baſtinadoes are given : 1n this they are given the 
Criminal at one of the City Gates or in the High- 
way ; the Puniſhment here 15 not ſo ſharp but the In- 


famy is greater, and he who has once undergone 


this Puniſhment can never more recover his Repu- 
cation. 

They have ſeveral different ways of infliting death. 
Mean and 1gnoble Perſons have their Heads cut off, 
for in China the ſeparation of the Head from the 
Body 15 diſgraceful. On the contrary Perſons of 
Quality are Strangled, which among them 1s a death 
of more Credit; 1t the Crime be very notorious they 
are Puniſhed like mean Perſons, and ſometimes cheir 
Heads are cut off and hanged on a Tree in the High- 
Ways. 

Rebels and Traytors are puniſhed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity ; that is to ſpeak as they do, they cut them 
intoten thouſand pieces. For, after that the Execu. 
tioner hath tyed them to a Poſt, he curs oft the Skin 
all round their Forehead, which he tears by torca 
till it hangs over their Eyes, that they may not ſze 
the Torments they are to endure. Afterwards he 
cuts their Bodies in whae places he thinks fit, and 
when he 15 tyred with this barbarous Employment, he 
leaves them to the tyranny of their Enemies, and the 
inſults of the Mob. 

Often Criminals are cruelly whipped till they ex - 
pire. Laſtly, the Torture which is the cruelleſt of 
all Deaths 1s here uſed ; and generally the Hands and 
Fingers ſuftzr moſt 1n it. 

Ninthly, They think ic good Policy to forbid Wo- 
men from all Trade and Commerce, which they can 
only benefu by letting it alone ; all their buſineſs lies 
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within Doors, where they find continual Employ. 
ment in the careful Education of their Ch:ldren, 
They neicher Buy nor Sell; and one fees Women (o 
ſeldom in the Streets, that one would imagine them 
to be all Religiouſes confined to a Cloyſter. Princeſſes 
never Succeed to the Crown, nor ever have the Re- 
gency during the young Princes minority ; and tho' 
the Emperor may in private conſult them , it is 
reckoned mean and ignoble todo it. In which thing 
the Chineſe ſeem 112 my Opinion leſs reaſonable than 
in others. For wit and foreſight is equally the Por- 
tion of the one as of the other Sex ; and a Prince is 
never ſo underſtanding as when he knows how to find 
out all his Treaſures whereſoever Nature has placed 
_ nor ever ſo Prudent as when he makes ule of 
them. 

Laſtly, Their tenth Maxim is to encourage Trade 
as much as poflible thro' the whole Empire. All the 
other Policy 15 conducive to the plenty or convent- 
ence of their Country; but this 15 concern'd for the 
very lives of the People, who would be ſoon re- 
duced to the laſt extremity if Trade ſhould once 
fail. Ir is not the Peoples care only, but the Man- 
darins alſo, who put out their mony to truſty 
Traders to make the beſt advantage of it. By this 
private way O/anguey, the little King of Chenſi, who 
brought the Tartars into China, made himſelf fo rich 
and powerful, that he was able himſelf to ſupport 
tor a long time the War againſt the Emperor. 

To encreaſe*Commerce Foreigners have been per- 
mitted to come into the Ports of China, a thing till 
lately never known. On the other ſide the Chineſe 
ſpread themſelves over all the Þdies,where they carry 
Silk, China, Phyſical Drugs, Sugar, Japanned Works, 
W1ne, and Potters Ware, They goto Batavia, Sr 
am, to Achim, Malacca and eſpecially to Fappon and 
Manilla; from which they are diſtant but a few > 
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Gail. From all theſe places they bring Silver, all 
of which that 1s brought from Mexico to the Phi- 
lippine L{lands by the Pacifick Ocean, 15 carried from 
thence to Canton, whence it 15 ſpread thro' the whole 
Empire. | | 

Bue the greateſt part of their Trading lies within 
themſelves, from one Province to another, which 
like fo many Kingdoms Communicate to each other 
their Riches. That of Houquam lends Rice, that of 
Canton Sugar, from Chequiam comes good Silk, from 
Nankin neat and handſome pizces of Workmanſhip : 
Cbenſi and Chanſi are rich in Iron, Horſes, Mules, 
Cammels and Furs. Tokiem yields Tea. Leautom 
Drugs, and fo the reſt. This mutual Commerce 
unites the People, and fills their Towns with plenty; 
Thele, my Lord, are not all the Chineſe Maxims, 
there are a World of others; but I have wrote down 
theſe as the moſt known and moſt eſſential ones 
tor the Publick Good. 

Good order in the Inferior Governments 1s as uſe- 
ful a part of Policy to the State as any whatever, by 
theſe Inferior Governments I mean thoſe of the C1- 
ties, and of the ſeveral Camps. Alltheſe are ſettled 
In China; for from the Foundation of that Empire 
the State has thought it worth while to look after even 
the moſt inconſiderable things. 

Among Perſons of Quality there never happens 
any Diſpute about taking place, becauſe every one 
knows exactly what is due to his own, and to others 
Qualicy; and it was a great ſurpriſe to every body to 
{ce about fix or ſeven years ago a Prince of the Blood, 
and a Colao engaged in ſuch a fort of Diſpute. The 
occafion of it was chis; the Laws Ordain chat when 
a Colao 1s about to ſpeak to a Prince of the Blood he 
muſt bend the Knee, but Cuſtom has laid as ſtrong 
an Obligation on the Prince to take him up 1m- 


mediately. 
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The Prince thought that an obliging Cuſtom tho' 
conſtantly practiſed by the Royal Family on ſever] 
occaſions ought not to prejudice his right by Lay, 
He did therefore give Audience to a Colao on his 
Knees and never made any motion to him to riſe, 
The Miniſter of State in a great Confuſion to fe 
himſelf kept ſo long in ſo humble a Poſture com: 
plained of it to the Emperor, who aftlembiecd hi 
Council forthwith They looked into the Cere 
monial to obſerve what they could find that would 
contribute to the deciding this Novel Caſe, bat when 
they could find nothing therein ſerviceable to tha 
end they were more perplex'd than ever. 

Finally the Council who were againſt Innovat; 
ons, judged that the Practiſe ought to be continued 
as before ; and not freeing the Co/aos from their obli 
gation of ſpeaking ta the Princes of the Blond on 
their Knees, they thought it requiſite alſo that ths 
Princes ſhould uſe that Civility towards them as not 
to keep them in that poſture long. You can't, laid 
they ta the Colao, honour the Princes too much, and ju 
do not do well to omit any occaſion where you can ſhew th 
reſpec} you bear them. Princes, added the Emperor to 
him who had occationed this Diſpute, are by their oyn 
Rank ſet high enough above the reſt of mankind, as ut 1 
need proudly to ſeek to debaſe them lower. They cat 
want nothing to maks them honourable, but Temper ani | 
Modefty. When you are denied the Reſpe&F due to yu, | 
all the World knows you have not what you ought to have; , 
but when you inſiſt upon every Iutle Mark of Reſped, s | 
will make the World begin to inquire whether you dejers 
it. Thus both of them were reprimanded, and chat 
no new Laws might be made they ler Cuſtom be ther 
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| Every thing that belongs to the Princes or Mands 
rins, is punctually ſtated ; their Penfions , thel 


Houſes, the number of their Servants, the ſhape an 
bignel 
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bigneſs of their Sedans, and the Badges of Honour 
by which they are ciſtinguiſhed. So that when they 
come into Publick their Quality 1s preſently known, 
and the reſpe& which 1s due to them with as little 
trouble. paid. When the Chineſe governed the Em- 
pire, even private Men wore their marks of diſtin&i- 
on : and there was no learned Man but his Degree 
and Rank might be known by the Faſhion or Colour 
of his Gatb. 

The Towns have their determinate Figure ; they 
ought all to be ſquare as far as the Ground they ara 
built upon will ſuffer it; in ſach ſort that the Gates 
may be ſo built as to anſwer the four principal Quar- 
ters of the World, that 15 the North, South, Eaſt, 
and Weſt. The Houſes have thorough Lights, and 
are eſteemed 111 builc if their Doors do not he exactly 
parallel to one of the {ides of the Town. 

Towns of the ſeveral Orders have different big- 
nels, the chief Towns are nine or twelve Miles 
round, thoſe of the firſt Rank are but (1x, thoſe of 
the ſecond or third Orders are leſs in proportion. 
This Rule nevertheleſs is not ſo univerſal as. to ad- 
mit of no Exception. The Streets are ſtrait, gener- 
ally laid out by the Line, large, well paved, yet very 
inconvenient; becauſe every Perſon of any account 
goes up and down them either on Horſeback or in a 
Chair. The Houſes are low, of an equal height. 
The jealouſie of the Husbands would not ſuffer 
that their Neighbours Houſes ſhould be higher than 
their own, leſt thereby their Windows ſhould over- 
look their Court- Yards and Gardens. 

The whole Town 1s divided into four parts, and 
thoſe again into ſeveral ſmaller Diviſions, each of 
which contain ten Houſes, over every one of which 
ſubdwifions an Officer preſides, who takes netice of 
every thing which paſſes 1n his little Ward, tells the 
Mandarin what Contentions happen, what extraor- 
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dinary things, what Strangers come thither or pq 
thence. The Neighbourhood is obliged to give mu. 
tual aſliſtance, and in caſe of an allarm to lend one 
another an helping hand, for if any Theft or Rob. 
bery be committed 1n the Night, the Netghborhood 
muſt contribute toward repairing the loſs. Laſtly, in 
every Family the Father 15 reſpon(ible for the difor. 
ders and irregularities committed either by his Chil. 
dren or Servants. 

The Gates of the Cities are well looked after, and 


even in time of Peace are ſhut up at the approach 


of night. In the day-tune there are Guards to exa- 
mine a!l who come in; if he be a Stranger, if he 
comes from another Province, or from a Neighbour- 
ing Town, they know him by his Tone, by his Mien, 
or bis Habit, which in every place are ſomewhat dif. 
ferent. When they obſerve any thing extraordinary 
or ſuſpicious, they take the Perſon up, or inform 
the Mandarin of it. So that European Miffionarics, 
whoſe Aſpedt is infinitely different from that of the 
Chineſe, are known as ſoon as ſeen, and thoſe who 
have not the Emperors approbation find it very diffi 
cult to make a long Journey. 

In certain places, - as at Pekin, as ſoon as night comes 
on they tie Chains croſs the Streets ; the Guards go 
the Patrole up and down the chief Streets, and 
Guards and Sentinelsare placed here and there: The 
Horſe go the Rounds upon the Fortifications ; and 
wo be to him who is found then from Home, 
Meetngs, Maſquerades and Balls, and ſuch like 
Nitght- works are good, ſay the Chineſe, tor none but 
Theives and the Mob. Orderly People ought at that 
time either to fit up providing for their Family, or 
elle take their reſt, that they may be refreſhed, and 
_— able the next day to manage the buſineſs of the 
Family. 

Gaming is forbidden both to the Commonalty and 
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Gentry. Which nevertheleſs hinders not the Chine/e 
from playing, ſometimes even fo long as till they 
have loſt all their Eftate, their Houſes, their Chil- 
dren and their Wives, which they ſometimes hazard 
upon a Card; for theres no degree of Extravagance 
to which the de{ire of Lucre and Riches will not 
carry a Chineſe. But beſides that it 1s a diſorder which 
the Tartars, {ince they became Maſters of China, 
have introduced amongſt them, they take great heed 
to concea! their gaming ; and by conſequence the 
Law which forbids it always flouriſhes, and is able to 
ſuppreſs great diforders. 

What I have ſaid concerning Wives, that their 
Husbands may ſel! them, or loſe them at Play ; puts 
me in mind to give ſome account of the Rules which 
their Civil Conſtitution rather than their Religion 
have ordained concerning Marriages ; thoſe who 
have a mind to Marry do not, as among us, follow 
their own fancies 1n their choice of a Wife. They 
never ſee the Woman they are about to have, but 
take her Parents word 1n the caſe, or elle they have 
their information from ſeveral old Women who are 
as1t were inſpectors, but who are nevertheleſs in fee 
with the Womans Friends to ſet her out more than 
ſhe deſerves, ſo that it is very ſeldom that they make 
a true Deſcription, or give a juſt Character of her 
whom they go to view. 

The Womans Parents give mony generally to 
theſe Eniffaries to oblige them to give a favourable 
Character. For it 15 for the Parents advantage thar 
their Daughter ſhould be reputed handſom, witty, 
and gentcel ; becauſe the Chineſe buy their Wives, 
and, as in other Merchandiſes, they give more or 
leſs according to the good or bad properties of them. 

When the Parties are agreed about the price the 
Contract is made, and the mony paid down. Then 
Preparation is made on both fides tor the Nuptial 
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Solemnites, when the day of Marriage 15 come they 
carry the Bride in a ſumptuous Chair before which 
go Hautboys, Drums and Fifes, and after it follow 
her Parents and other particular Friends of her F4. 
mily. All the Portion which ſhe brings is her mar- 
riage Garments, ſome Cloaths, and houſhold Goods 
which her Father preſents her with. The Bride- 

room ſtands at his door richly attired waiting for 
_ he himſelf opens the Sedan which was cloſely 
ſhut, and having condufted her into a Chamber, 
delivers her to ſeveral Women invited thither for 


that purpoſe, who ſpend there the day together in 


feaſting and ſporting, while the Husband in ano 
ther Room entertains his Friends a:1d Acquaintance. 

This being the firſt time that the Bride and Bride- 
groom ſee each other, and both or one very often not 
liking their Bargain, its very often a day of rejoycing 
for their Gueſts, but of ſorrow for themſelves. The 
Women muſt ſubmit tho' they don't like, becauſe their 


Parents have fold them, but the Husbands ſometimes 


are not ſo complaiſant, for there have been ſome 
who when they firſt opened the Sedan to receive 
the Bride, repulſed by her Shape and Aſpe& hare 
ſhur the Chair again, and ſent her and her Parents 
and Friends back again, willing rather to loſe their 
Mony than enter upon ſo bad a Purchaſe. 

When the Tartars in the late War took Nankin, 
there happened a paſſage which made the Chineſe 
merry notwithſtanding all their misfortunes. Among 
all the diſorders which the Victors committed in that 
Province, they endeavoured to ſeize upon all the 
Women they could to make mony of them. When 
they took the chief City of that Province, they 
carry'd all the Women thither, and ſhut them up 
higgly piggly together in the Magazines with other 
Goods. Bur becauſe there were ſome of all ages 
2nd degrees of Beauty, they refolyed to put _— _ 
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Gacks and carry them to Market, and fo fell them 
to any one at a venture ugly or handſome. There 
was the ſame price ſet upon every one, and for f1x- 
teen or eighteen ſhillings take which Sack vou will 
without opening it. After this manner the Soldiers, 
who were ever infolent in Proſperity, abuſed their 
Vigory, and approved themſelves more barbarous 
in the moſt Polite and Civil City in the World, 
than they had been in the Deſerts of Tartary. | 

At the day of Sale there came Buyers enough. 
me came to recover if haply they could their Wives 
or Children who were among thoſe Women, others 
were led thither thro” hopes that good fortune and a 
lucky chance would put a Fortune into their Hands. 
In ſhort the novelty of the thing brought a great Con- 
courſe from the adjacent places, An ordinary Fellow 
who had but twelve ſhillings in the World, gave it and 
choſe a Sack as did the reft, and carryed it off; when 
he was got out of the crowd, whether thro' curiofity 
or a Lene to relieve the perſon in the Sack who com- 
plained, he could not forbear opening it. In it he 
found an old Woman, whom age, grief, and ill 
treatment had made deformed to the higheſt degree 
he was ſo confoundedly mad at it, that to gratifie his 
Paflion and Rage he was going to throw the old 
Woman and Sack both together into the River, that 
the gratification of his Paſſion might be ſome com- 
fort to him for the loſs of his mony. 

Then the good old Gentlewoman faid to him. 
Son, your lot is not ſo bad as you imagine ; be of good 
chear, you have made your Fortune : take care only 
of my life, I will make yours happier than ever it 
has been yet. Theſe words ſomewhat pacified* him. 
Wherefore he carried her into a Houſe hardby, where 
ſhe told him her Quality and her Eſtate. She be- 
longed to a Mandarin of notein the Neighbourhood, 
to whom ſhe wrote immediately. He ſent her an 
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Equipage agreeable to her Quality, and ſhe carried | 
her deliverer along with her, and afterwards was {9 
good a friend to him, that he never had reaſon i» 
complain that he had loſt the two Crowns which he 
lay'd out in purchaſing her. 

But to return to the Chineſe Marriages, I muſt far. 
ther tell you, that a Husband may not Divorce his 
Wife, excepting for Adultery, and a few other occa- 
fions which ſeldom or never fall out ; in thoſe caſe; 
they ſell them to whoſoever will buy them, and buy 
another. Perſons of Quality never do thus, but 
common People do frequently. It a Man has the 
boldneſs to fell his Wife without juſt reaſon, both the 
Buyer and Seller are ſeverely puniſhed, yet the Huf 
band 15 not obliged to take her again. 

Although a Man be allowed but one Wife, he may 
have as many Concubines as he will; all the Chil: 
dren have an equal claim to the Eſtate, becaule they 
are reckon'd as the Wives Children tho* they be 
ſome of the Concubines ; they all call the Wit 
Mother, who 1s indeed ſole Miſtreſs of the Houle: 
the Concubines ſerve and honour her, and haveno | 
manner of authority or power but what they derive 
from her. 

The Chineſe think it a ſtrange thing that the Ew 
ropeans are not thus allowed the uſe of Women, yet 
they confeſs it 15 a commendable ſign of moderati- 
on in them. But when we obſerved to them the 
troubles, quarrels, contentions, and jealoufies which | 
many Women muſt needs raiſe in a Family, they 
ſay nothing 15 without ſome inconvenience and 
diſorder; but that perhaps there are more croſks 
in having but one, than in having many Women, 
The beſt way they own 1s to have none at all. 

Altho' the Chineſ are extremely jealous to that de 
gree that they ſuffer not their Wives to ſpeak 1n pi 


vato even to their own Brathren, much leſs give -_ 
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liberty to enjoy all that freedom and publick Diver- 
fron which in Europe 1s, eſteemed only Gallantry and 
Curiolity : nevertheleſs there are Husbands fo very 
complaiſant to their Wives as tg let them freely com- 
mit Adultery, which permiffion ſome Women make 
the condition of their Marriage : Thoſe who according 
to ſuch agreement follow theſe courles (as there is a 
certain fort of People who do) have no manner of 
power to hinder Debauchees from frequenting their 
Houſes, and from making ill uſe of the eafineſ(s or 
unruly Paſſions of ſuch Women. But ſuch Families 
25 theſe are abhorred by the Chineſe, who think fo ill 


of them, that their Children tho* never ſo deſerving 


orintell:gent can never obtain any degree, or be em- 
ployed in any honourable Office. 

Of all their Civil Inſtitutions there is no one which 
coſts the Chineſe ſo much trouble as does the ordering 
of their time, and their Holydays. There are in the 
Emperors ſervice above an hundred perſons, on pur- 
poſe to regulate the Kalendar, which they make a- 
new every year, and with a great deal of Ceremony 
ſend it up and down to the Vice Roys of each Pro- 
vince. They regulate the number of Months, which 
is ſorgetimes twelve, ſometimes thirteen, which are 
Lunar months , and ought to agree with the Suns 
courſe. In theſe Almanacks the Equinoxes, Solſtices, 
and the Suns entry 1nto each Sign 1s ſet down : The 
Eclipſes of the Sun or Moon are there, and the time 
when viſible at Pekin or any of the Principal Cities. 
The Planets courſes, their places in the Ecliptick, 
thidir Oppolitions, Conjun&tions, and Propinquity 
to any Stars are deſcribed, and indeed every thing 
elle is well calculated, which Aſtronomy has that 15 
curious or excellent. They mix with thi; divers points 
of judicial Aſtrology, which Ignorance or Superſtici- 
on have invented, concerning happy or unhappy days, 


mes proper for Marriage, Building, or undertaking 
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Journies, Theſe prejudices generally guide the Peg: 
ple ; but the Emperor, and all other Men of Sence 
are wiſer than to mind ſuch trifles. 

Alcho* there be no publick Clocks as in Europe, 
the day 15 nevertheleſs divided into four and twenty 
parts which have all their particular Names, and be. 
gin from midnight. They tell me that antiently 
they divided their day into twelve parts, each of 
which were ſubdivided into eight 5 which made the 
natural day confift of fourſcore and ſixteen, which 
were exactly diſtinguiſhed in their Calculations. But 
their Sundials (and they have very antient ones) were 
divided into four general diviſions, each of which 
contained four and twenty little ſubdiviſions, which 
added to the four great diviſions divided the whok 
Circle into an hundred parts. 

This ſort of Dialling ſeems very irregular, nor can 
I ſee for what uſe 1t was intended. Since they hare 
received the new Kalendar from the Miffionarie, 
they have regulated their Dials by hours, and reckon 
their time almoſt as we do; only we muſt take no- 
tice that inſtead of two hours they reckon but one, 
ſo that their natural day confiſts of but twelve hours, 
the names of which diver(ly combined with ten 6- 
ther terms which they have invented, make a Revo 
lution of ſixty, which ſerves them inſtead of a Cyck 
to mark their different years. I dare not trouble 
you, My Lord, with particular enumerations which 
would be tedious, and are in foregoing Relations (uf 
ficiently explained. 

As for the People, they are not very nice herein 
they content themſelves with knowing the time 
the Suns rifing and ſetting, and Noon. In the night 
they make ule of Bells and Drums which are ve!) 
cicen founded, and ſerye to diſtinguiſh the night into 
tive Watches, 
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The Current Coin is very odd. They have round 
Copper pieces with a hole in the middle, that they may 
be ſtrung, they are full of Characters ; the metal 1s 
neither pure nor well hammered ; and altho' they 
are thick, one may break them witch ones Fingers if 
one ſtrive ; ten of theſe make a peny, ten of which 
are the tenth part of the Chineſe Crown, called by 
the Portugueſe, inthe Indies, Tael, and by themſelves 
Leam, which Crown amounts to fix ſhillings two 
pence haltpeny, and #; of a farthing. 

This Crown piece 1s not coined with any ſtamp or 
image on it as our mony in Europe 1s; the Chineſe Sil- 
yer mony 1s not made 1n any determinate regular 
form, they take for mony any irregular pieces or bits 
of Silver by weight, which if they do not believe to 
be good Silver they may cut aſunder. This they pra- 
Rice to prevent falſe and counterfeit mony, and they 
are ſo expert in guefling at the goodne(s and value 
of any piece of Silver by looking on it only, that 
they are ſeldom miſtaken, eſpecially if it be melted 
afrer the manner practiſed there. 

They know the goodneſs of it three ways ; by the 
colour, by ſeveral little holes which are made in it 
by the melcing pot, and by divers ſmall Circles which 
the Air makes on the ſurface of the metal whea it 
cools after melting. If the colour be white, the 
holes ſmall and deep, if the Circles be many, and 
thole cloſe, and very fine, eſpecially toward the 
center of the piece, then the Silver is pure : but the 
more ic differs from chele three qualities fo much the 
more Alloy it has. 

To explain my felt better, I muſt tell you, they 
divide their Silver with reſpe& to its purity into a 
hundred ſorts, as we do Gold into four and twenty, 
called Carats ; The Silver which 15 current in Trade 
s all the forts between the fourſcorth and the hun- 
dreth ſort or degree of purity. If it be of a baſer 
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Alloy they will not take it, but puniſh thoſe who of. 
fer it. They take our mony as Silver of the foir. 
{core and fifteenth ſort, tho' thoſe who underſtand 
Silver well, judge it to be but of the fourſcore and 
third ſort at moſt. So that in an hundred Ounces of 
our Silver there are ſeven of Alloy, or, which is all 
one, an hundred Ounces of it 15 worth but ninety 
three of fine Silver. 

As for Gold, it never paſles in China for mony no 
more than Jewels do; they buy it as they do other 
Goods or Merchandiſe, and the Europeans make a 
good Market of it; becauſe in Chma a pound of 
Gold bears but the ſame proportion to a pound of 
Silver as one does to ten, whereas among us it is as 
one to fifteen, ſo that the Merchant gets by it ge- 
nerally a third part. 

Since almoſt every thing is there (old by weight, 
amongſt ſeveral fort of Scales, they make uſe of a 
{mall portable Balance, kept in a ſmall varniſhed cafe 
which is very light and uſeful ; they are ſomething 
like the Roman balance, confliſting of a ſmall diſh, an 
arm, and a weight that ſlides up and down that 
arm, which is made of Ivory or Ebony, in bignels, 
length, and ſhape like a Pen ; it 1s divided into three 
ſmall parts on three different ſurfaces, it hangs by 
filken threads at one of. the ends in three different 
points, that it may the better weigh weights of eve- 
ry fort. They weigh very nicely and exactly j for 
in thoſe whoſe arm 1s of any confiderable length, 
the thouſandth pare of a Crown will ſenſibly tum 
the Scale. 

There are two ſorts of thoſe Scales, one more a- 
greeable to che antient Balances, which are ufed in 
Courts of Juſtice; the beam of this 15 ſo divided as 
exactly to agree with the weight of the French mony, 
ſince 1t hath been encreaſed by a fixth part in weight, 
ſo that every diviſion of the beam wetrghs the weigh 
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of a Sou or Peny ; ſo that ſeventy two Chineſe Sous or 
Penys weigh exactly a French Crown, or an ounce 
Engliſh. But the common Balance, which is moſt 
uſediin China, 15 ſomewhat different from this ; tor a 
French Crown will weigh ſeventy three diviſions of 
this beam ; this I thought my ſelf obliged to take 
notice of, that we may the better underſtand what 
the Relations hitherto have ſo much differed abour. 

The Chineſe divide their pound weight as we do 
into fixteen ounces, each ounce into ten parts called 
Tien; each of theſe into ten peny weights, and 
each of theſe again into ten grains. There are a 
great many other diviſtons, which decreaſe in the 
ſame proportion that 1 has to 10, which diviſions our 
Language has no names for. Altho' theſe ſmaller 
diviſions come almoſt to nothing when ſingle in the 
Scale, yet in great Traffick they reckon them, where 
the multiplication of them ariſes to a con(1derable 
ſum. In ſhort 1f we ſuppoſe that our Crown ſhould 
weigh three drachms, or one and twenty peny 
weight and eight grains, then the Chmeſe pound 
will contain 19 ounces, 3 drachms, 2 peny weights, 
13grains #{}. And on the contrary our pound will 
contain 13 ounces Chineſe, 1 Tcien, and 4 peny 
weights, underſtanding theſe two Jaſt weights as they 
are explained above. 

Asto the common meaſures 1n uſe in this Empire, 
they have by diverſe perſons been repreſented in 
different manners ; becauſe of thoſe who have wrote 
upon this Subje&, ſome have had recourſe to the mea- 
ſures of one Province, others to thoſe of another. I 
have examined all of them carefully, and do think 
that Father YVerbieſts Meaſures, which they ule in thz 
Mathematical Court, are the exacteſt. The Chine/e 
Foot is very little different from ours. Not but that ours 
5 ſomewhat longer almoſt , 4. ; but this difference 1s 
nothing with the Cb;ne/e, who do not ſtand ſo nicely 
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and ſtri&ly to their meaſure as we do, which the 
People have to meaſure with, and not to contend and 
qua! cel by. | 

The Civil Government of the Chineſe does not on. 
ly prefide over the Towns, but extends alſo over the 
Highways, which they make handſome and eafil 
paſſable. The paiſages for their Water are in ſever] 
places fenc2d in with Stone Walls for the convenience 
of trayel'ing, over which there are a great number 
of B:1iz285, which unite the Towns and the Field; 
together. Canals are allo cut for the water to pak 
thro' all the Towns of the Southern Provinces, to 
make their Ditches more ſecure, and -the Towns 
more pleaſant. In low and marſhy grounds, they 


throw up prodigious long Banks which keep thei | 
Roads 1n thoſe parts good; to perform which the | 
ſtick at no coſt, cutting a paſſage even thro' Moun 


rains when they ſtand in their way. 

The Road from Signanfou to Hamtchoum is one 
the ſtrangeſt pieces of work in the world. They 
ſay, for 1 my ſelf have never yet ſeen it, that upon 


the ſide of ſome Mountains which are perpendicula | 


and have no ſhelving they have fixed large beams1n- 
to them, upon the which beams they have made 2 
ſort of Balcony without rails, which reaches thro 
ſeveral Mountains in that faſhion ; thoſe who ar 
not uſed to theſe fort of Galeries, travel over then 
in a great deal of pain, afraid of ſome ill accidento 
other. But the People of the place are very hazardos: 
they have Mules uſed to theſe ſort of Roads, wha 
travel with as little fear or concern over thele 
and hideous precipices as they could do in the 
or plaineſt Heath. 1 have in other places expoſed 
my ſelf very much by following too raſhly my Guids 
One can't imagin what care they take to mak 
the common Roads convenient for paſſage. The 


are fourſcore foot broad or very near it; the _ 
t 
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them is light and ſoon dry when it has left off raining, 
In ſome Provinces there are on the right and let, 
hand Cauſeways for the foot Paſſengers, which are 
on both ſides ſupported by long rows of Trees, and 
oftimes tarraſſed with a Wall of eight or ten foot 
high on each ſide, to keep Paſſengers out of the 
fields. Nevertheleſs theſe Walls have breaks, where 
Roads croſs one the other, and they all terminate at 
ſome great Town, . M " 0 
There are ſeveral wooden Machines made like 
Triumphal Arches FE up in the Roads about a Mile 
and a half diſtant from each other, about thirty, foot 
high, which have three doors, over which is wrots 
upon a large Frize in Charaters fo large as may be 
read at almoſt half a quarter of a Mile diſtance, how 
far it is from the Town you left, and how far to ths 
Town you are going to. So that you have no need 
of Guides here, for you may by theſe directions ſee 
what place the Road leads to, and from whence you 
came, how far you have already gone, and how far 
you have yet to go. ; 
| The, great care which they have taken to lay ort 
all theſe diſtances by the Line, makes the accounc 
which theſe inſcriptions give to be pfecty ſure; yet 
they. are not equal, becauſe the Miles in ſome Pro- 
vinces are longer than in others. Ie has happened 
likewiſe that ſome of theſe Arches being ruined and 
conſumed by decay and time, have not been ſer up 
exattly in the ſame place ; but generally ſpeaking 
they ſerve for a good meaſure of the Highways, be- 
ides that in ſeveral places they are no ſmall Orna- 

ment, | 7 
On one fide of theſe Ways about the ſame diſtance 
are fixt litele Towers made of earth caſt up, on which 
they ſet up the Emperors Standard ; near is a Lodge 
for Soldiers or Country Militia Theſe are made ute 
of in time of Rebellion, or indeed at any other 
cine, 
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time, to carry any Expreſs 1 occaſion be, or to 
hand Letters from one to another 3 but eſpecially 
they take care to ſtop Highway men and Robbers, 
Every Man who goes by armed is obliged to give 
an account whence he came, whither he is going, 
and upon what buſineſs, and muſt ſhew his Paſs. Be- 
fide theſe Guards upon caſe of an allarm give a help. 
ing hand to Travellers, and ſtop all thoſe who are 


ſuſpe&ed or accuſed of Robbery. Among the mighty | 


number of Inhabitants which are in China a great 
part of which ſcarce know howto get a Subſiſtance, 


a body would imagine that abundance muſt nee | 


turn Thieves ; yet one may travel there with as great 


ſafety as here. I have travelled there ſix thouſand | 


Miles up and down thro? almoſt all the Provinces, 


and was never but once in Danger of being robbed, | 
Four ſtrange Horſemen followed me for a whole day | 


together, but the Roads were ſo full of Travellers up 
and down that they could never get the coaſt clear 
for a quarter of an hour together, and ſo fell ſhort 
of their aim. 


Their Poſts are as well regulated as ours in Eurg: | 


are; at the Emperors ſole charge, who for that End 


maintains a great number of Horſe. The Couriers | 
go from Pekin for the Capital Cities ; the Vice-Roys | 


of which as ſoon as they have received the Diſpatches 
from Court, ſend them forthwith by other Courier 
to the Towns of the firſt Rank : from whence they 
are by theſe Governours conveyed to thoſe of the 
ſecond Rank under their Juriſdiction 5 and from 
thence they are tranſmitted to the Towns of the third 
Rank. Ir is true theſe Poſts were not eſtabliſhed for 
the conveyance of private Letters, yet the Poſtms 
ſers for a little mony undertake to carry Letters for 


private Men, as they always do for the Miſſionaries, | 


who find it as ſure a way as that uſed in Ewrope, and 
much leſs chargeable. , 
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As it is a matter of importance that the Emperors 
orders be quickly tranſmitted, fo 1t 15 a great part of 
the Mandarins Care to ſee that the Roads be good ; 
and the Emperor to keep them the more ſtri4ly to 
this, ſpreads a report that he intends ſhortly to 
Vifie this or that Province. The Governours of thaſe 
Provinces ſpare no charge or pains to repair thoſe 
Roads, becauſe it not only concerns their Fortunes, 
but ſometimes their Life, if this care be omitred. 

As I once paſſed fg by s Village of the third Rank, 
in the Province of*Thenſi, they told me that the 
Governour had juſt hanged himſelf thro! deſpair leſt 
he ſhould not have time enough to repair a Road 
thro' which the Emperor was to paſs to the Capital 
Town. The Emperor nevertheleſs never went the 
Journey, ſo that the Mandarin might have ſaved his 
life by a little pattence. Burt yet all the care which 
the Chineſe can uſe, will never prevent a mighty in- 
convenience which happens to thoſe who travel in 
their Roads. 

The Soil of China is mighty light, and very much 
beaten by the vaſt multitudes who travel, ſome on 
foot, ſome on Camels, others in Litters, and again 
others in Charriots, fo that the Roads are perte&ly 
me into very fine powder; when this is raiſed 
y Travellers, and carried about by the winds, it 1s 
enough to blind all Paſſengers if they have not Masks 
or Veils on them. Thro? theſe clouds you mult con- 
tinually make your way, and ſuck them in inſtead of 
Air, during whole Journeys together. When the 
weather is hot, and che wind 1n ones Face, ſcarge 
any one except a Native can withſtand it, I have 
ſometimes been forced to defiſt from my Journey and 
come back again. 

But of all cheir wholeſome Inſticutions there is nov 
thing which contributes ſo much to the keeping up 
Peace and Order, as does _ method of _— 
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the Emperors Revenue. They are not troubled in 
China with ſuch ſwarms of Officers and Commiſſio. 
ners as we are. All the Eſtates there are meaſured, 
and all the Families Regiſtred ; and whatſoever the 
Emperor is to have by Exciſe on Goods, or Tax up. 
on Perſons, is publickly known, every body brings in 
what 15 due from him, to the Mandarins or Go 
vernors of the Towns of the third Rank, for there 
is no particular Receiver appointed. Thoſe who 
negle& to bring in their Dues, do not loſe their 
Eſtates by Confiſcation, which would be to puniſh 
the Innocent of that Family with the Guilty ; but 
the Perſons ſo offending ſuffer impriſonment, and 
undergo the Baſtinadoe *cill they have made ſatis 
&ion, 

Theſe Mandarins of the lower Rank, give in an 
account of what they receive toa general Officer df 
the Province, who accounts with the Court of Pekn 
which looks after the publick Exchequer, A great par 
of the Revenue 1s disburſed up and down the Pro 
vinces in Penſions, Salaries, Soldiers Pay, publick 
buildings: what 1s over is carried to Pekin, to mait- 
tain the Emperors Court, and other expenſes in that 
Town, where the Emperor keeps in pay above an 
hundred and ſixty thouſand regular Troops, to whom 
as well as to the Mandarins, is given out every diy 
Meat, Fiſh, Rice, Peaſe, and Straw, according to 
every ones Rank, beſides their conſtant Pay, whicl 
they regularly receive. 

That which comes from the Southern Province, 
15 alone ſufficient to anſwer this expence, this they 
bring by water in the Emperors Veſſels : yet they 
are ſo jealous leaſt the Revenue ſhould at any time 
fall ſhort of the disburſements, that in Pekin there 
are Magazines of Rice before hand ſufficient for three 
years. Which will keep a great while if it be wel 


fanngd and mixed, and altho' it looks not ſo well 
nor 
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nor taſts ſo pleaſantly as new Rice, yet it is much 
more wholeſome and nouriſhing. 

This numerous Army about the Emperor, well 
looked after, duely payed, and exactly diſciplined, 
one would think ſhould awe all 4/a, yet their idle- 
neſs, and the ſmall uſe they ever have occaſion to 
make of their Weapons, does contribute to weaken 
them as much as their natural Effeminacy. The 
Weſtern Tartars do not value their numbers a ſtraw, 
and frequently ſay in derifion of them, that theneigh- 
ing of a Tartary Horſe 1s enough to rout all the Chi- 
ne Cavalry. SET 

Yet they take all poflible care to have good Sol- 
diers, for they take no Officers into the Guards, *till 
they have made trial of their ſtoutneſs, skill, and 
dexterity in Military Aﬀairs. They are regularly ex- 
2mined, ſo that as learned Men have their Doors to 
examine them, ſo theſe have alſo their Profeſſors. 

Theſe Officers do regularly Exerciſe their Com- 
panies, they form them 1nro Squadrons, march them, 
teach them to divide their Files to march thro' nar- 
row paſſages, ſhew them to give the onſet, to rally at 
the ſound of the Cornet or Trumpet ; beſides the 
are very dexterous1n managing their Bow, or hand- 
ling their Scymitar : yet ſoon broke, and by the leaſt 
thing in the world put into diforder. The occaſion 
of this I apprehend to be, becauſe in the Education 
of their Youth they never inſtil into them Principles 
of Honour and Bravery, as we do as ſoon as ever they 
are big enough to know what Weapons are. The 
Chineſe are always talking to their Children of Gra- 
vity, Policy, Law, and Government; they always 
ſet Books and Letters in their view, but never a Sword 
nto their Hands. So that having ſpent their youth- 
ful days behind the Counter, or at the Bar, they 
know no other courage but that of defending ob- 
Rinately an ill Cauſe, and are liſted into the Soldiery 
> X 23 on 
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on no other conſideration but that they hope there 
will be no occaſion for fighting. The Chineſe Policy 
hinders hereby a great many Domeſtick Feuds and 
Diſturbances ; but in the ſame time it does expoſe its 


| Subjeats hereby to the Inſults of Foreigners, whichis 


ten times worſe. 

Thus, my Lord, I have ſet before you a general 
Scheme of the Government of China, of which 
People have ſpoke ſuch wonders, and which 1s in- 
deed admirable for its antiquity, for the wiſdom of 
its Maxims, for the plainneſs and uniformity of it; 
Laws, for that exemplary Virtue which it has produced 
in a long Succeſſion of Emperors, for that regularity 
and order which 1t has kept the People in, in deſpight 
of Civil or Foreign Wars ; which notwithſtanding, 
like the reſt of the things of this world, 1s ſubje& to a 
great many inconveniences; to Rebellions which have 
depopulated whole Provinces, to the injuſtice of 
ſome Princes who have abuſed their power, to the 
Avarice of Mandarins who have often oppreſſed the 
People, to Invaſions from abroad, and Treachery 
from home, to ſuch a number of Changes, as would 
have unhinged the very Government and Laws, if a 
more Politick People than are the Tartars, were near 
enough the Empire to introduces their own method 
of Government. 

It would, my Lord, be a piece of flattery to my 
ſelf, to 1magine that I have by this tedious account 
added any thing to that immenſe ſtore of Knowledge 
which you have drawn from the beſt Springs of An: 
tiquity, from the Converſation of the moſt ingeniou 


| of the Moderns, from the management of the moſt 


momentous Afﬀairs, or (which is a greater Fountain 
of Underſtanding) from your own natural Wit and 
Ingenuity, which has made you (if I may uſe the 
Exprefiion) a Natve of all Countries, and a Philo- 


But 


of the Cuiness:; Jil 
But ] am ſure you will be glad to ſee that the trueſt 
Maxims of good Policy are not altogether ſtrangers 
in the Eaſt ; and that if China do not form fo great 
Miniſters as you are, it forms great enough to un- 
derſtand Your worth, and to follow your ſteps, and 
improve themſelves from the Copy you ſet them, if 
they could but know you. I am 1n the moſt pro- 
found manner, 


My Lord, 
Your Eminence's moſt obedient 


and moſt bumble Servant: 


L. ]. 
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To my Lord Cardina! de Bovillon. 


Concerning the Antient and Modern 
Religion of China. 


My Lord, 


Do not at all wonder that your Highneſs i; 
pleaſed to hear Relations of China. Ir belong 

only to great Princes to be thoroughly ac 
quainted with all that concerns the ſeverl 
Kingdoms of the World, and to make a true jude- 
ment of the Power and Grandeur of Empires. God 
who has' ſent ſuch Men into the World to Govern 
It, has given them a more than ordinary ability and 
knowledge to perform it. So that, my Lord, if | 
take upon me the liberty to acquaint your Lordlhip 
with what repeated Voyages for the ſpace of ſeveral 
years have given me oportunity to know in this affair, 
1t is not ſo much to inſtru you in it, as to beg your 
Htghneſflſes judgment of it - - + - - 
I may ſay this ftill with more truth when I hare 
the honour to write to: you of Religion. This s 
more particularly your concern ; and [ may ſay tha 
if your Quality, your Ingenuity, and your incom- 
parable Learning have made you above all Men our 
Judge; your Eminent Dignity in the Church oblige 


u;s, in. Sacred concerns to hear and conſult your High 


e's as our Oracle. _ Ee 3. 


'Ts 


Concerning the Antient and Modern, &c. 3113 


'Tis on this proſpe&, my Lord, that I now pre- 
ſent to you theſe Memoirs with ſome Refle&ions 
which the Cuſtoms of the Chineſe, and the reading 
of their Books have ſuggeſted to me concerning their 
Religion, being of this mind, that after ſo many dif- 
ferent Opinions and long Diſputes which have for a 
whole Age divided the moſt learned Miſſionaries, 
there 15 no better way of coming to deciſion, than 
to obtain your Highnefles judgment therein. 

' Religion has always had a great ſhare in eſtabliſh- 
ing the greateſt Kingdoms, which could never ſup- 
port themſelves, were not the Peoples Minds and 
Hearts tied together by the outward worſhip of ſome 
Deity ; for People are naturally Superſtitious, and 
rather follow the guidance of Faith than Reaſon. It 
was therefore for this reaſon that the antient Law- 
givers, always made uſe of the knowledge of the true 
God, of 'of the falſe Maxims of Idolatry, to bring 
the barbarous Nations under the Yoak of their Go- 
vernmente. Go OR | 

| China, happier 1n its Foundation than any other 
Nacion under the Sun, drew 1n the chiet of the holy 
Maxims of their antient Religion from the Fountain 
Head. The Children of Noah, who were ſcattered 
all over the Eaſtern parts of Aſia, and in all proba- 
bility founded this Empire, being themſelves in the 
time of the Deluge witneſſes of che Omnipotence of 
their Creator, tranſmitted the Knowledge of him, 
and inſtilled the fear of him into' all their deſcen- 
dants ; the footſteps which we find in their Hiſtories, 
will not let us doubt the truth of this. 

 Fobi, the firſt Emperor of China, carefully bred 
up ſeven ſorts of Creatures, which he uſed to Sacri- 
fice to the Supreme Spirit of Heaven and Earth. For 
this reaſon ſome called: him Paoh;, that 15 oblation ; 
2 name which the greateſt Saints of the Old or New 
Teſtament would have been proud to: have, _ 
. | whic 
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which was reſerved for him alone, who made him. 
ſelf an Oblation both for Saints and Sinners. 

Hoamti, the third Emperor, buile a Temple to the 
Sovereign Lord of Heaven; and altho' Fudea hay 
the honour of Conſecrating to him one more rich 
and magnificent, hallowed even by the preſence of 
our Creatnr, and the prayers of our Redeemer; it 
15 no ſmall glory to China, to have ſacrificed to their 
Creator in the moſt antient Temple of the World. 

Tgouen hio, the fifth Emperor, thought afterward; 
that one place was too narrow to contain the Services 
paid to the Lord of the Univerſe. He therefore in- 
ſtituted Prieſts or Eccleftaſtical Mandarins in ſeveral 
Provinces to preſide over the ' Sacrifices. He gave 
them ſtrict command to obſerve that Divine Service 
was performed with all humility and reſpe&, and that 
all the Religious Ceremonies were ſtrialy obſerved, 

Tibo, his Succeſſor, took as much care of Religi 
on as he had done. Hiſtories relate that the Em- 
preſs his Wife, being barren, begged Children of 
God during theSacrifice with ſuch fervour and earneſt- 
neſs, that the conceived in few days, and ſometime 
after was brought to bed of a Son who was famous, 
for that forty Emperors ſucceflively reigned of his 
Family. 

Yao and Chan, the two Princes who ſucceeded 
him, are fo famous for their Piety, and for the Wil 
dom of their Governments, that it is very likely that 
Religion was ftill more flouriſhing during their | 
Reigns. ; 

It is alſo very probable that the three ſucceeding 
Families did preſerve the knowledge of God, for a 
bout ewo thouſand years, during the Reign of four- 
{core Emperors; fince the learnedeſt among the 
Chineſe maintain that before the Superſtitions intro- 
duced with the God To into China, there were 10 
Idols or Statues ſegn there. This is certain that __ 
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2/lthat ſpace of time, the obſervation of the Emperor 
Tas Maximes was recommended to the Princes, 
of which the moſt eſſential and principal was con- 
cerning the Worſhip of the Sovereign Lord of the 
World; and altho' ſome Emperors have been ſo 
wicked as to reje& them fo far as even to threaten 
Heaven itſelf, and fooliſhly challenge it to fight, they 
have been nevertheleſs looked upon as Monſters; 
and other Emperors about that time have diſcovered 
by their actions a good ſenſe of Religion. 

Vou-vam, the firſt of the third Line, did himſelf 
according to antient Cuſtom offer Sacrifices, and his 
Brother who bore him a paſſionate love, and thought 
his life ſtill neceſſary for the good of the Kingdom, 
ſeeing him one day in danger of dying, proſtrated 
himſelf before the Divine Majeſty to beg his reco- 
very. 1t is you, O Lord, (aid he, who have given bim 
to bus People ; he is our Father, he is our Maſter. If we 
fall into any diſorder, who can ſet ms to rights again [0 
well as he? And if we follow exa&ly what thou haſt 
inſpired him to teach us, why puniſheſt thou us by taking 
lim? As for me, O Lord, continued the good Prince, 
Tcan be but little ſerviceable in this World; if you de- 
fire the death of a Prince, 1 offer up my Life with all 
my heart for a Sacrifice, if you will be pleaſed to ſpare 
my Maſter, my King, and my Brother. The Hiltory 
lays his Prayer was heard, for he dyed as ſoon as he 
had put up this Petition. An example which de- 
monſtrates that not only the tenour of Religion was 
preſerved among thoſe People, but farther that 
they followed the dictates of the pureſt Charity, 
which is the very quinteſſence and pertetion of 
Religion. 

But Tchim-vam, his Son and Succeſſor, gave ſuch 
bright marks of his Piety, toward the end of his lite, 
that it leaves us no room to doubt of the truth of 


what I have advanced. You ſhall hear what the an- 
elent 
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tient Chineſe Books ſay of him. This Prince, (ay 
they, who had always regulated his behaviour, ac- 
cording the Ordinances of the Supreme Governour 
of Heaven, fell dangerouſly ill in the fiftieth year of 
his Age, and thirty ſeventh of his Reign. When he 
knew the danger he was 1n, he called together the 
principal Officers of his Court, with a defign to no- 
minate his Succeſſor, and that he might omit no- 
thing which was uſually performed on ſuch occaſion, 
he aroſe from his Throne where he had ordered his 
Servants to ſet him : He made them waſh his Hand; 
and Face, Cloath him with his Imperial Habits, and 
put his Crown on his Head; and then leaning on a 
Table of precious ſtone, he ſpake to the Company 
in this manner. 
* My ſickneſs is every day worſe and worſe, for 
* thus has Heaven ordained, I fear Death will ſeize 
© upon me : and therefore thought my elf obliged to 
* acquaint you with my laſt Will. You know how 
© great the Reputation of my Father and Grandfather 
*was, and how bright the Examples of Virtue, which 
* they ſet the Empire, dtd appear. I was very un- 
* worthy to fill the-place in which theſe great Men 
fate; norwithitanding I did ſucceed them ; I do ne- 
 _— acknowledge my ignorance and unit 
* neſs. 
Ir is for this reaſon perhaps that Heaven has 
*ſhorten'd the days of my Reign. I ought in this 
* as well as in all other things to acquieſce; for you 
* have all ſeen that I have hitherto received its Orders 
© with an humble fear, and a profound reſpe&. 1 
* have endeavoured to follow them, without ever de- 
* viating from them the leaſt in the World, I have 
* alſo all my life time had in my Heart my Anceſtors 
© inſtructions touching my Duty to Heaven, and to 
* my.People. On theſe two Heads I cannot accule 
*my lelf of any fault, and if my life has _— any 
 Kepbr 
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*Reputation, it is all owing to that teachableneſs, 
© which has brought down upon me the bleflings of the 
Sovereign Maſter of the World. 

*It is on your account that I ſpeak this (addrefling 
*himſelf to his eldeſt Son) it 1s on your account, O 
my Son, be you the Inheritor of your Anceſtors 
' Virtue, rather than of my Power and Crown. [ 
*make you a King, 'tis all that you can haveof me: 
'be a wile, vertuous and unblameable Prince, this I 
*command you, and the whole Empire expects from 
"YOU. 

"Unice the Reigns of this Prince and 

his Son * 1t was that: Peace, Honeſty, #* cam-vay, 
and Juſtice reigned in China, ſo that 

they ofrimes ſent their Priſoners to dig or plough 
the Grounds, or get in the Corn, without thinking 
that the fear of puniſhment would make them run a- 
way. After Harveſt they came again to receive that 
puniſhment of their faults, which the Mandarins had 
appointed, 

_ Laſtly, If we examine well the Hiſtory of China, 
we ſhall ſtill find that for three hundred years after, 


that 15 to ſay down to the times of the Emperor 


Ten vam, who reigned eight hundred years before 
Chriſt, Idolatry had not corrupted this People. So 
that they have preſerved the knowledge of the true 
God for near ewo thouſand years, and did honour 
their Maker in ſuch a manner as may ſerve hoth 
— an Example and Inſtruction to Chriſtians then- 
elves. 

They had all along a ſtrict care to breed up Beaſts 
tor Sacrifices, and to maintain Prieſts to offer them 
up; beſides that the internal Worſhip of the mind 
was preſcribed, they did oblige themſelves co a nice 
obſervation of even the ſmalleſt Ceremonies which 
might in any ways be ſerviceable to the Peoples Edi- 
fication; The Empreſſes did chemlſelves _ up 
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Silkwarms, and with their own Hands worked <. 
verings for the Altars, and Habits for the Prieſts, 
The Emperors have oftimes Tilled the Ground which 
produced the Corn or Wine deſtined for Sacred uſes, 
Again, the Prieſts never dared to offer Sacrifices be. 
fore the People, unleſs prepared for ic by an abft;- 
ſtinence of three or ſeven days from Conjugal enjoy. 
ments. They have had their ſolemn Faſtdays, and 
days of Prayer in Publick, eſpecially when the Em: 
pire laboured under any publick Calamity, either by 
Barrennefſs, by. Floods, by Earth quakes, or War 
from abroad. 

With this outward Worſhip it is that the Emperors 
prepare themſelves for Wars; for taking upon them: 
ſelves che Government, or reſiſting the Provinces; 
and that Heaven may favour their Enterpriſes with 
ſucceſs, they inquire of their Subje&ts of their own 
Faults that they may amend them, beliving that all 
publick Calamities are occaſioned thro' their il] Go 
vernment. We meet with a f1gnal inſtance of this 
in Hiſtory, which I cannot forbear reciting. 

An univerſal barrenneſs having continued over all 
the Provinces for ſeven. years together, (which time 
ſeems not far diſtant from the ſeven years of barren- 
neſs of which the Scripture ſpeaks, and perhaps this 
thing a little looked into may ſerve to amend or con- 

firm our Chronology *®) the People 
F bp pon _—_ were reduced to extreme want; 
> 6n bg rw of and when Prayers, Faſts, and © 
Feſus Chriſt, and ther acts of Humiliation were uſed 


the ſeven years of Without ſucceſs, the Emperor not 
ſearcity according to knowing any means proper to be 
the Seripture, 4 uſed to gain relief from this publick 

misfortune, after having offered to 
God ſeveral Sacrifices ro appeal 
his indignation, he reſolyed at laſt to offer up him 
ſelf for a Sacrifice; 


pen'd 1743 years be- 
fore the ſame birth. 


For 
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For this purpoſe he called together the chief Per- 
ſons of bis Kingdom, in the preſence of them all 
diſmantled himſelf of his Royal Apparel, and 
cloathed himſelf meanly. In this Habit, with his 
Head and Feet bare, in the ſame faſhion that a Cii- 
minal appears before a Judge, he marched attended 
by his whole Court, to a Mountain a good diſtance 
fom the Town. When, proſtrating himſelf before 
the Divine Majeſty, ro whom he paid his Adorations 
nine times, he ſpake in theſe words: O Lord, you 
know the miſeries tro which we are reduced, It is my 
ſms which have brought them upon my People, I come ht- 
ther to own and acknowledge it in the preſence of Heaven 
and Earth, That I may the better gmend my faults, 
give me leave, O Lord of all the World, to ask what 
Afion of mine has more particslarly given you offence, 
I: the ſplendor of my Palace? I will take care to re- 
trench what is ſuperfluous ? Perhaps rbe profuſeneſs of my 
Table or the delicacy and Voluptuouſneſs of it have brought 
this ſcarcity : hereafter nothing ſhall be ſeen there but 
thriftineſs and temperance. The Laws permit to me the 
uſe of Concubines ; but perhaps you diſlike that I bave 
too many, I am ready to leſſen the number. And if all 
this be not ſufficient to appeaſe your juſt indignation, and 
you muſt bave an Oblation ; bebold one, O Lord, TI am 
beartily willing to dye, if thou wilt ſpare this geod People : 
Let Rain come from Heaven on their Fields to relieve 
oY neceſſities, and thunder on my Head to ſ[atisfie your 

uſt ice. 

The Princes Piety pierced the Clouds, for the Aic 
was preſently overcaſt, and an univerſal Rain imme- 
diately fell, which did in due ſeaſon bring forth a 
fructful Harveſt, When Idolaters feem ſcandaliſed at 
the Death of FESUS CHRIST, we ule the Example 
of this Prince to juſtifie our Faith. You not only 
approve of this Action, ſay wetothem, in which one 
ot your Emperors dilro>ed himſelf of all that was 
magni- 
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magnificent, and offered himſelf as a Sacrifice fo 
his Subjects ; but you admire 1t, and recommend i: 
to Poſterity as a fit Pattern for all the Princes of the 
World : how then can you diſlike that the exceflire 
love and kindneſs, which made FESUS CHRIJST 
offer himſelf an Oblation and Sacrifice for all Men; 
and deſpoil himſelf of the brightneſs of his Majeſty 
co inveſt us one day with his Glory and Divinity ? 

Theſe footſteps of the true Religion which we find 
in China for ſo many Ages together, carry us natural. 
ly to make a refletion which will juſtifie the Proyi- 
dence of the Almighty in the Government of the 
World: People are ſometimes amazed that Chin 
and the Indies have been overſhadowed by the cloud 
and darkneſs of Idolatry, almoſt ever ſince the birth | 
of our Saviour, while Greece a great part of Africl, 
and almoſt all Exrope have enjoyed the clear light of 
Faith ; but they. never conſider that China for two 
thouſand years had the knowledge of the true God, 
and have praiſed the moſt pure Morality, whik 
Europe and almoſt all the World wallowed 1n Error 
and Corruption. | | 
| God, in the diſtribution of his gifts, is not an un 
juſt reſpeter of Perſons; yet he has laid out hi 
times, to let his Grace ſhine forth in due ſeaſon, 
which like the Sun riſes and ſets in different parts of 
the World, according as People make a good or bai 
uſe of it, 

I do not know whither I may make bold to add, | 
that as the Sun, which by its conſtant motion hide 
itſelf to ſome to ſhew itſelf to others, has notwith- 
ſtanding at the years end diſtributed to every Coun 
try its equal Portion of hght and warmth ; fo God by 
the ſecret and hidden courſe of his Grace and Spit 
which have been communicated to the, World, hath 
equally divided them to all People in the World, 


tho' 1n different manners and at different times, How 
Ever 
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ever it be that God has made his wiſe diſtribution of 
Grace, I am ſure of all Nations China has the leaſt 
reaſon to complain, fince no one has receiveda larger 
Portion than ſhe. 

The knowledge of the true God, which laſted 
many Ages after the Reign of Cam vam, and in all 
probability along while afrer the time of Confucius,was 
not always ſupported in the ſame purity. Their minds 
were poſſeſſed by Idolatry, and their manners be- 
came ſo corrupt, that the true Faith being but the 
occafion of greater ill, was by little and little taken 
away from them by the juſt judgment of God. A» 
mong all the Superſtitions which followed hereupon ; 
there were two ſorts which were principally eſta- 
bliſhed, and do between them at this preſent com- 
prehend almoſt all che Empire. | 

Li- Leokun gave rife to the firſt of theſe. He was a 
Philoſopher who lived before Confucizs ; his birth was 
prodigious if you believe what his Followers ſay of 
it; for his Mother carried him more than fourſcore 
years in her Flanks, from whence a little before her 
death he ſprang out of her right fide which opened 
tlelf, This Monfter, to the ſorrow of his Country, 
ſurvived his Mother, and by his pernicious Doctrine 
in a ſhort time grew famous : nevertheleſs he wrote 
ſeveral ufeful Books; of Virtue, of the good of a- 
voiding Honour, of the contempt of Riches, of 
that incomparable retirednefs of mind, which ſepa- 
rates us from the World the better to know our- 
ſelves. He often repeated the following Senteace, 
which he ſaid was the foundation of trus W1l- 
dom. Eternal reaſon produced one, one produced two, 
two produced three, and three produced all things : which 
ſeems to ſhew as if he had ſome knowledge of the 
Trinity, 
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But he taught that God was Corporeal, and that 
he governed other Deities as a King governs his Sub- 
jets. He applied himſelf mighuly co Chymiſtry, of 
which ſome pretend he was the inventor. He beat 
his Brains likewiſe about the Philoſophers Stone, and 
did at length fancy, that by a certain ſort of Drink, 
one might be immortal. To obtain which his Fol- 
lowers practice Magick, which Diabolical Art in a 
ſhore time was the only thing ſtudied by the Gentry, 
Every body ſtudied it in hopes to avoid death ; and 
the Women thro” natural Curiolity, as well as defire 
to prolong their life applied themſelves to it, where- 
in they exerciſe all ſorts of Extravagancies, and give 
themſelves up to all forts of Impieties 

Thoſe who have made this their profeſſed buſinef, 
are called Tien ſe, that 1s, Heavenly Dofors ; they 
have Houſes given them to live together in Socie- 
ty, they erect in divers parts Temples to Laekm 
x «Hh Maſter; King and People honour him with 
Divine Worſhip ; and a'tho' they have Examples e- 
nough to have undeceived them from theſe error, 
yet they vehemently purſue immortality, by his Pre 
cepts who could never gain it himſelf. 

Time, which ſtrengthens and confirms what is ill, 
did at length gain theſe falſe Do&ors ſuch a Reputs- 
tion as made «them almoſt innumerable. The Co- 
venants which they make with the Devil, the Lots 
which they caſt, their Magical wonders whither true 
or only ſeeming, make them dreaded and admired 
of the common Herd ; and whenceloever it comes 
to paſs, there is no body who does not give fome 
credit to their Maxims, or does not hope to avoid 
Death by their means. 

One of theſe Doors * got himſelf 
# Cham-y, ſo great a Reputation that the Emperor 
| gave him the name Cham ti ; which 1s 


the name by which they call God himſelf, and hor 
es 
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hes Supreme Emperor. This piece of Impiety gave 
the killing blow to the antient Religion ; for till then 
the Chineſe as much Idolaters as they were did always 
make a diſtin&tion between the Cham ti, and the other 
Gods. But by a juſt judgment from God the Family 
of that Prince was extinct, and the Empire which 
had hitherto oblerved its own Rules of Govern- 
ment, was the firſt time forced to ſubmit to thoſe 
of the Weſtern Tartars, This a famous | 
Colao * who printed a Book could not * ximu-Kiowr- 
but acknowledge. In this time, ſays he, Chan. 
the Emperor Hoer tgoum did againſt all 
manner of reaſon give the attributes of the Supreme 
God to a Man. This moſt powerful and adorable God 
above all the Spirits in Heaven, was ſenſible of the 
wroug done him ; for he puniſhed ſeverely the wicked- 
neſs of this Prince, and utterly rooted out his Family. - 
The ſecond Se& which 15 prevalent in China, and 
is more dangerous and more univerſally ſpread than 
the former, adore an Idol which they call Fo or Fee 
the only God of the World, This Idol was brought 
from the Indies two and thirty years after the 
Death of JESUS CHRIST: Th: Poyſon be- 
an at Court, but ſpread its infet1on thro' all the 
Provinces, and corrupted every Town : fo that this 
great body of Men already ſpoiled by Magick and 
Impiety, was immediately infeted with Idolatry, 
and became a monſtrous receptacie for all forts of 
Errors Fables, Superſtitions, Tranfmigration of 
Souls, Idolatry and Atheiſm divided them, and got 
ſo ſtrong a Maſtery over them, that. even at this pre- 
ſznt, there is no ſo great impediment to the progrels of 
Chriſtianity as 1s th 5 ridiculous and 1mpious Doctrine. 
No body can well ceil where this Idol F, of whom 
I ſpeak, was born; (I call him an 1dol and nor a 
Man, becauſe ſome think it was an Apparition from 
Hell } thoſ& who with more likehhood ſay he was 2 
Y 2, Man, 
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Man, make him born above a thouſand years he: | 
fore JESUS CHRIST, in a Kingdom of the 
Indies near the Line, perhaps a little above Bengals, 
They ſay he was a Kings Son. He was at firſt cl. 
Jed Che- Kie ; but at thirty years of Age he took the 
name of Fo. His Mother who brought him into the 
World thro? her right fide, died in Childbirth : ſhe 
had a fancy in her Dream that ſhe ſwallowed an 
Elephant, and for this reaſon 1t is that the India 
Kings pay ſuch honour to white Elephants : for the 
loſs of which, or gaining ſome _—_ they often 
make bitter Wars. 

When this Monſter was firſt born he had ſtrengh 
enough to ſtand alone, and he made ſeven ſteps, and 
pointed with one Hand to Heaven, and the othert 
the Earth. He did alſo ſpeak, but in ſuch a manner 
as ſhewed what Spirit he was poſleſs'd withal, þ 
Heaven or on the Earth, ſays he, I ans the only pſu 
who deſerve to be honoured, At ſeventeen he mar 
ried, and had a Son, which he forſook as he did al 
the reſt of the World, to retire into a Solitude wit 
three or four dian Philoſophers, whom he took + 
long with him to teach. But at thirty he was on: 
ſuddain poſſeſſed, and as it were fulfilled with theD: 
vinity, who gave him an univerſal knowledge 
all things. From that time he became a God, ani 
began by a vaſt number of ſeeming Miracles, t 
gain the Peoples admiration. Fhe number of hi 
Diſciples 1s very great, and it 1s by their mean 
that all the dies have been poyſoned with his pe: 
nicious Doctrine. Thoſe of Siam call them Tal 
poins, the Tartars call them Lamas or Lama-ſem, tit 
"7 aponers Bonzes, and the Chineſe Hecham. | 

Bue this Chimerical God found-at laſt that he wi 
a Man as well as others. He died at 59 years of Age; 
and to give the finiſhing ſtroke to his Impiety, heen | 
deavoured to perſuade his Followers to ———— , 

eatn, 
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Neath, as he had perſuaded them to Idolatry in h's 
Life time. Then he declared to his Followers that all 
which he had hither told them was enigmarical ; and 
that they would be miſtaken if they thought there 
was any other firſt Principle of things beſide nothing; 
I was, aid he, from this nothing that all things ſprang, 
and it is into this nothing that all things muſt raurs, 
This is the Abyſs where all our hopes muſt end. 

Since this Impoſtor confeſſed that he had abuſed 
the World in his hife, it is but reaſonable that he ſhould 
not be believed at his death. Yet as Impiety has al- 
ways more Champions than Virtue, there were a- 
mong the Bonzes a particular Sect of Atheiſts, form- 
ed from the laſt words -of their Maſter, The reſt 
who found 1t troubleſome to part with their former 
prejudices, kept cloſe to their firſt Errors. A third 
fort endeavoured to reconcile thele Parties together, 
by compiling a body of Doctrine, in which there is 
2 twofold Law, an interior and an exterior. One 
ought to prepare the mind for the reception of the 
other. It is, ſay they, the mould which ſupports the 
materials 'rill the Arch be made, and 1s then taken 
away as uſeleſs. 

Thus the Devil making uſe of Mens Folly and 
Malice for their deſtruction, endeavours to eraſe out 
of the minds of ſome thoſe excellent 1deas of God 
which are ſo deeply ingraved there, and to imprint 
in the minds of others the Worſhip of falſe Gods 
under the ſhapes of a multitude of diffzrent Crea- 
tures, for they did not ſtop at the Worſhip of chis Idol. 
The Ape, the Elephant, the Dragon have been wor- 
ſhipped in ſeveral places, under pretence perhaps that 
the God Fo had ſucceſlively been tranſ{migrated into 
theſe Creatures, China the moſt ſuperſticous of all 
Nations, :ncreaſed the Number of her Idols, and one 
may now {ee all ſorts of them in the Temples, which 


leryg to abuſe the folly of this People. 


3 Ie 
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all that reſpe& which ſeems due to their Quality. Fo 
it often happens that it the People after worſhipping 
them a great while do not obtain what they FE, 
they turn them off, and look upon them as impotent 
Gods; others uſe them in the moſt reproachful man. 
ner: ſome load them with hard names, others wit 
hard blows. How now, Dog of a Spirit, ſay they to 
them ſometimes, we give you a lodging in a magn;- 
ficent Temple, we guild you handſomely, feed yay 
well, and often offer Incenſe to you, and after al 
this care which we take of you, you are fo ungrats 
ful as to refuſe what we ask of you. 

.- Then they tye him with Cords, pluck him down, 
and drag him along the Streets thro' all the Mud and 
Dunghils, to puniſh him for the expence of Perfume 
which they have offered up to him for nothing, If 
in the mean time it happens that they obtain wha 
they did defire, then they take the Idol and with x 
great deal of Ceremony carry him back and plac 
him 1n his Nich again, after they have waſhed and 
cleanſed him: They fall down to him, and makeex 
cuſes for what they have done. In truth, ſay they, 
we was a little coo haſty, as well as you was ſome 
what too long 1n your grant; why ſhould you bring 
this beating on your felt? Were it not better to have 


granted our Petition of your own free will, rather 


than be forced to doit? But what is done can't be 


now undone, let us not therefore think of it any | 


more, if you will forget what 1s paſſed we will guild 
you over again. 

A few years ago there happened a paſſage at Nav 
Ein, which does very well diſcover what an Opinion 
the Chineſe have of their Gods. A Man whole only 
Daughter was very ill, tryed all the Phyſicians but 
without effe&, he thought it theretore his beſt way to 
becake himlelt to the affiitance of his Gods Prayers, 
3: "IM Oftering), 


Ic is trne they ſometimes do not pay to theſe God; | 
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Offerings, Alms, Sacrifices, and all other means were 
uſed to obtain relief. The Bonzes who were greaſed 
in the Fiſt promiſed that an Idol whoſe power they 
mightily boaſted ſhould grant her recovery. For all 
this the Woman dyed, the Father out of meaſure 
grieved refolved to revenge himſelf, and to bring a 
[Ide accuſation againſt the Idol. 

He put in his complaint therefore to the Judge of 
the place, 1n which afcer he had livelily ſhewed forth 
the deceicfulneſs of this unjuſt God, he ſaid that he 
deſerved an exemplary puniſhment for having broke 
his word. If this Spirie, ſaid he, could cure my 
Daughter, 1 is palpable cheating to take my mony, 
and yet let her dye. If he could not do it, what does 
he fgnifie 2 And how came he by his quality of God- 
ſip? Do we Worſhip him, and the whole Province 
offer him Sacrifhce for nothing ar all ? So that he con- 
cluded 1t to be either from the Malice or Weakneſs 
of the Idol that the cure was not verformed, where- 
fore his Temple he judged ought to be pulled down, 
his Prieſts ſhamefully difmiſled, and the Idol puniſhed 
In his own private Perſon. 

The Buſineſs ſeemed of Conſequence to the Judge, 
wherefore he ſent it to the Governour, who defiring 
to have nothing to do with thoſe of the other World, 
delired the Vice-Roy to examine into it. Afﬀer he 
had heard the Bonzes, who were extremely concerned 
at it, took their part, and adviſed him not to perfiſt 
n the Cauſe any longer : for, ſaid he to him, you 
are not wiſe, to concern your ſelf with theſe ſort of 
Pirics, They are naturally ill tempered, and 1 am 
afraid will play ſome ill trick. Believe me you had 

ter come to an agreement. The Bonzes afſure me 
that the Idol ſhall do what 1s reaſonable on his part, 
-——_ you on your part do not car1y things too 
1, 


Y 4 But 
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But the Man who was almoſt mad for the death 
of his Daughter, did conſtantly proteſt that he would 
ſooner periſh than relinquiſh his juſt rights. The 
Sentence 15 given for me, ſaid he, the Idol fancie 
that he might commit any ſort of injuſtice with- 
out puniſhment, becauſe he thought no body would 
be bold enough to take him to task ; but he 1s na 
fo ſafe as he thinks, and a little time will ſhey 
which of us is the moſt wicked, and the moſt a Dey 
of the two. 

The Vice-Roy could not now go back, and wx 


fain therefore to grant a Tryal, he ſent the caſe to | 


the Sovereign Council at Pekin, who remitted the 
Tryal to him again, he therefore Subpaena'd the par 
ties The Devil, who has but too many friends + 
mong all forts of Men, had alſo his ſhare among the 
Lawyers and Proctors, thoſe of them co whom the 
Bonzes gave largely, found their Cauſe good, and 
ſpoke with ſa much concern and vehemence that the 
Idol itſelf could not have pleaded better its own 
Cauſe. Yet they had to deal with a ſubtil Adverſs 
ry, who had been before hand with them, and had 
cleared the Judges underſtanding by a large Bribe, 
being thoroughly perſuaded that the Devil muſt be 
very cunning indeed, to withſtand ſo clear an Ar 
gument as this laſt was to the Judges. 

In ſhort, after a great many hearings, the Man 
carried his point. The Ido] was condemned to a per 
n2c— baniſhment, as uſeleſs ro the Kingdom, and 

is Temple was tolbe plucked down 3 and the Bonzs 
who repreſented him were ſeverely chaſtifed ; they 
might notwithſtanding apply themſelves to the (er 
vice of other Spirits to make themſelves amends far 
the damage they had received for loving this. 

Can any one who has not loſt his ſenſes adore God: 
of this Character, weak, fearful, and whom one 


may attrone lafely ? But, alas! We may Rr - 
| | elves | 
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Glyes that we are never ſo wiſe, yet how much 1s 
our Wiſdom diſtant from Reaſon, when it is diſtant 
from the true Faith, 

Inſtead of coming hereby to a knowledge of the 
weakneſs of their Gods, the People grow more and 
more blind every day. The Bonzes are above all 
obliged to keep up their Credit and Reputation, be- 
cauſe of the advantage they make thereby. To bring 
this about the better, they make ule of the following 
Maxims of Morality, which they take great care to 
propagate. . | 

We muſt not think, fay they, that good and evil 
are as confuſed in the other World as they are in this; 
there are there rewards for the good, and puniſhments 
for the bad z which has occaſioned different places 
to be ſet apart for the ſouls of Men, according to 
every ones Merit. The God Fo was the Saviour of 
the World, he was born to teach the way of Salva- 
tion, and to make Expiation for all our fins. 

He has left us ten Commandments. The firſt 
forbids the killing of any living Creature of what 
ſort ſoever ; the ſecond commands not to take ano- 
ther Mans Goods; the third not to give up ones 
ſelf to Impurity ; the fourth not to Lie ; and the 
fifth to drink no Wine. 

Belides theſe they recommend to the Peoples pra- 
Qiſe ſeveral Works of Mercy. Entertain and nouriſh 
up, ſay they, the Bonzes ; build them Monaſteries 
and Temples, that their Prayers and voluntary Pe- 
nances may obtain for you exemption from that pu- 
nihment which your fins have deſerved. Burn Paper 
gilt and waſhed with Silver, Habits made of Stuff 
and Silk. All theſe in the other World ſhall be 
turned into real Gold and Silver, and into true and 
ſubſtantial Garments, which ſhall be given co your 
Fathers faithfully, who will make uſe of chem as thev 
have occalion. If you do not regard thele Com- 
mands, 
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mands, you ſhall be after your death cruelly tor. 
mented, and expoſed to ſeveral Metempſycoſes or 
tranſmigrations. That is to ſay you ſhall be born in 
the ſhape of Rats, Horſes, Mules, and all other 
Creatures. This laſt point makes a great impreflion 
upon their minds. 

I remember that being in the Province of Chan, 
I was ſent for to Chriſten a ſick perſon. It was an 
old Man of threeſcore and ten, who lived upon a 
ſmall Penſion, which the Emperor had given him, 
When I came into his Chamber, O my good Father, 
ſays he, how much am I obliged t© you, who are go- 
ing to deliver me from a great deal of torment, 
Baptiſm,aniwered I, does not only deliver from the tor. 
ment of Hell, but entitles us to the enjoyment of a 
place in Paradiſe: O how happy will it be for you 
to go to Heaven eternally to live 1n the preſence of 
God! [ do not, faid the fick Man, underſtand what 
you mean, nor perhaps have I explained my meaning 
clearly to you, you know, Father, I have lived a long 
time upon the Emperors bounty. The Bonzes, who 
are perfectly well acquainted with all the tranſact: 
ons of the other World, aſſure me that I ſhall be 
obliged after my death, by way of recompentſe for 
my Pention to ferve him, and that my foul will in- 
fallibly go into one of his Poſt. Horſes, to carry 
Diſpatches from Court thro? all the Province. They 
have therefore been advifing me to mind my duty in 
that new ſtate ; not to ſtumble, nor kick, nor bite, 
nor oth2rwile hurt any one: Run well, and eat little, 
and be patient, fay they, and you may move the 
Gods to compaſſion, who often of a good Beaſt 
make-at length a perſon of Quality, or a confider- 
able Mandarin. I proteſt, Father, the very thoughts 
of it inakes me quake, it never comes into my mind 
bur i tremble; yet I dream of it every night, and 
ſometimes methinks in my {lzep I am already 1n the 
Harnels, 
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Harneſs, ready to run at the firſt jerk of the Poſtili- 
on. Then I wake in a great ſweat, and half mad, 
ſcarcely knowing whither I am a Man or a Horſe, 
But alaſs | What will be my forrow when this will be 
no more 4 dream but a reality. 

This therefore, Father, 1s the courſe I took. They 

tell me that thoſe of your Religion are not ſubject to 
thole changes; that Men are always Men, and are 
in the other World of the ſame kind as they are here. 
I beg of you therefore to receive me among you. I 
know your Religion is hard to obſerve; yet if it had 
ten times more difficulties, I am ready to embrace it ; 
and whatſoever trouble it put me to I had rather be 
a Chriſtian than be turned 1nto a Beaſt. This dii- 
courſe and the condition the Man was in, wrought 
me into compaſlion ; and afterwards confidering 
with my ſelf, that God makes uſe of Ignorance 
and Folly to bring Men to the knowledge of the 
Truth, I took an occaſion from thence to unde- 
ceive him of his miſtakes, and to lead him into the 
way of Salvation. I inſtructed him a great while : 
at laſt he believed ; and I had the comfort to ſee him 
dye not only with a clearer and better underſtanding 
of things, but farther with all the marks of a good 
Chriſtian. 
' In proceſs of time, the Superſtitions of the People 
grew fo numberle(s, that I do not beheve any Nati- 
on under the Sun 1s fo tull of whimſies as China. 
The Mandarins ares obliged to condemn all theſe 
Sets as Hereticks, as indeed they do in their Books ; 
but yet ſpringing themſelves moſtly from idolatrous 
Families, and having been inſtructed by the Bonzes, 
they in their practiſe follow the example of the com- 
mon People. 

Two of theſe Bonzes ſeeing one day in a rich Far- 
mers Yard, two or three large Dacks, fell on their 
Faces before the Door, and fttgh'd and wept gric _— 
| 41asg 
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The good woman ſeeing them out of her Chamber 
window, came down to ſee what was the occaſion 
of their Tears. We know, ſaid they, that the ſouls 
of our Fathers are tranſmigrated into thoſe Creatures, 
and the fear we are 1n leſt you ſhould kill them, will 
without doubt go near to kill us: It is true, ſaid the 
Woman, we did intend to ſell them, bur fince th 

are your Fathers, I promiſe you we will keep them. 

This anſwer was not for the Bonzes purpoſe. But, 
continued they, perhaps your Husband will not be 
charitable, and then if any accident ſhould happento 
them, you may be ſure it will kill us. Act laſt after a 
long diſcourſe, the good Woman was ſo far moved 
with their pretended grief, that ſhe gave them the 
Ducks to look after for ſome time to comfort them, 
They took them with a great deal of reſpe&, pro- 
ſtrating themſelves twenty times to them ; but that 
very evening they made an Entertainment of them 
for ſome of their company, and fattened themſelyes 
with them. 

A Prince of the Blood loſt a young Man for whom 
he had a particular love ; a few years after he ſpoke 
of it with a great deal of warmth and concern to the 
Bonzes, Who ſaid, to him: My Lord, do not trouble 
your ſelf any more, your loſs may be repaird; tk 
whom you grieve' for is in Tartary, and his ſoul is pal: 
ſed into a young Man's body ; but there muſt be a 
great deal of mony to find where he is, and youmult 
S1ve good Preſents to the Prieſts of that Country. 
This news pleaſed the Prince mightily fo that he gave 
them what they deſired, and a tew months after they 
got a Boy any where, and gave him to the Prince 
inftead of the Boy who was dead. Thus it is that 
the whole Country from the Peaſant to the Prin 
are bubbled by thels Miniſters of Iniquity. 
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" If they can't thus trick People out of their mony, 
they try to get it out of them by doing a&s of Pen- 
nance publickly , which the People eſteem them 
mightily for, and ſhew them a great deal of pity and 
compaſſion, I have ſeen them dragging after them 
2long Chain of Iron as thick as ones Arm, about 
thirty foot long, faſtened to the Neck or Legs. Thus 
it is, ſay they, at every Door as they paſs, that we 
expiate your Faults, ſure this deſerves ſome ſmall 
Alms. Others in publick places knock their Pates 
with all their force with large Bricks, till they are al- 
moſt cover'd with blood. They have ſeveral other 
penitential Actions; but what I was moſt ſurpriſed 
at was this. 

 Oneday I met in the middle of a Town a young 
Bonze of a good Mien, a genteel and modeſt look, 
fach as might eaſily move any ones Compaſſion and 
Charity. He ſtood upright in a ſort of a Sedan very 
cloſe ſhut, the infh1de of which was like a Harrow 
full of Nails very thick, "with their points ſticking 
out towards the Man in the Chair, ſo that he could 
not bend etther one way or tother without wound- 
ing himſelf. Two Fellows were hired to carry him 
from Houſe to Houſe where he beg'd the People to 
have compaſſion on him. 

He told them he was ſhut up in that Chair for the 
good of their Souls, and was reſolved never to g9 
out from thence till chey had bought all the Nails (of 
which there were above two thouſand) at the rate of 
fix pence apiece, of which Nails the very ſmalleſt 
he ſaid would derive incomparable bleflings on them 
and their Families. If you bay any of them, you 
will do an action of Heroick vertue, and your Alms 
are not beſtowed on the Bonzes, to whom you may 
take other opportunities of beſtowing your Charuy, 
but to the God Fo, in whoſe honour we are going to 


build a Temple. 
In 
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In the mean while I happened to paſs thro' the 
Street, the Bonze ſeeing me, came and told me the 
fame tale. I cold him that he was very unhappy to 
torment himſelf thus in this World for no good, and 
did councel him therefore to come out of his Priſon, 
to go to the Temple of the true God to be inftruced 
in heavenly truths, and ſubmit to Penances leſs fe 
vere, but more wholefome. He was.ſo far from be- 
ing in a paſſion with me, that he anſwer'd me calmly 
and courteoutly that he was much obliged to me for 
my good advice, and would be more obliged to me 
ſtill, if I would buy a dozen of his Nails, which 
would certainly make me have a good Journey. 

Here hold your hand, ſays he, turning on one 
{ide, take theſe, upon the Faith of a Bonze they are 
the very beſt in all my Sedan, for they prick me the 
moſt, yet you ſhall have them at the ſame rate at 
which | ſell the ethers. He ſpoke theſe words in ſuch 
2 manner as would have made me on any other occa- 
fion have laugh'd ; but at that time his blindneſs rail- 
ed my compaſlion, and I was ſtrangely concerned 
to ſee that bond-man of the Devil ſufter more to 
work out his own deſtruction, than a Chriſtian need 
do to gain his Salvation. 


| Yet all the Bonzes are not Penitents. While ſome. 


abuſe the credulous by their hypocritical pretences, 
others get mony out of them by magical Arts, ſecret 
Thefts, horrible Murders, and a thouſand deteſtable 
abominations, which modeſty wont let me mention 
here. People who are only outwardly religious, ſpare 
nothing to gratifte their Patlions, and if they can but 
eſcape the juſtice of Men, which in this place ſpares 
none who are caught wronging their Neighbour, they 
Care not what they do in the Eyes of that God whom 
they will ſcarcely own. 


Although 
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Although the generality of the People are preju- 
diced in favour of them, yet the wiſer fort are al- 
ways upon their guard againſt theſe Wretches ; and 
the Magiſtrates always take great notice of what they 
do in their Monaſteries. It happened a few years 
2g0 that a Governour of a Town paſling with his 
Train in the Highway, ſaw a great company of People 
got together, and had the curiofity to ſend to know 
what was the occaſion of their meeting there. 

The Bonzes were folemnizing an extraordinary fe- 
ſtival, they had ſet a Machine upon a Stage, at the 
top of which a young Man put out his Head over a 
little Rail which went all round the Machine. The 
Rail hid his Arms and all his Body; one could ſee 
nothing at hberty but his Eyes, which he rowled about 
25if he was diſtracted. Below this Machine an old 
Bonze appeared upon the Stage, who told the People 
that the young Man which they ſaw was going to 
Sacrifice himſelf according to Cuſtom in this manner. 
There ran by the Road fide a deep River into which 
he would preſently throw himſelf headlong. He 
cant die, added the Bonze, if he would, becauſe at 
the bottom of the River he will be received by Chari- 
table Spirits, who will give him as good a welcome as 
he can deſire. And indeed it is the greateſt happineſs 
that can poſlibly befal him: an hundred Perſons have 
defired to Sacrifice themſelves inſtead of him ; bur 
we choſe him before the reſt, becauſe of his Z2al and 
other Virtues. 

When the Mandarin had heard this ſpeech, he ſaid 
that the young Man indeed had a great deal of 
Courage; but he wonder'd much that he did not 
himſelf tell the People of this his reſolution : let him 
come down a little, {aid he, that we may talk with 
him, The Bonze, who was confounded at this or- 
der, did all he could to hinder ic, and did proteſt 
that the whole Sacrifice would be ineffectual : -- 
pake 
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ſpake a word, nay if he did but open his mouth, and 
for his part he could not anſwer for the miſchief ſuch / 
* thing would bring upon the Province. For the mif. | 
chief you talk of, replied the Mandarin, Tle be re. | 
ſponſible. And then he commanded the young Man | | 
to come down ; he gave no other anſwer to theſe com. 
io mands but hideous and frightful looks, and variou | | 
al diſtorfions of his Eyes which. almoſt ſtarted out of | | 
"M0 his Head. | ; q 
| You may from hence, ſaid the Boxze, judge what | | 
violence you offer him in commanding him down, 
He is already almoſt diſtracted, and if you continue | y 
your commands you will make him die with grief. This | { 
did not make the Mandarin change his reſolution, F 1 
but he ordered ſome of his Retinue to go epand | y 
bring him down. They found him tied and bound | 1 
down on every fide, with a gag in his mouth; and | y 
as ſoon as they had untied him, and taken away the | »þ 
2ag from the poor Fellows month ; he cried ont x | n 
loud as he could bawl; Ah! my Lord, revenge me | Þ 
againſt thoſe Aſſaſſins, who were going to drown | Þ, 
me, I am a Bachelor of Arts, and was going tothe | «x 
Court at Pekzn, to affiſt at the Examinations there: 
yeſterday a company of Bonzes ſeized upon mevs | Tc 
lently, and this morning very early they bound me | nc 
1 eo this Machine, taking from me all power of crying | hy 
F(A out or complaining, and intending to drown me | (ij 
4 this evening, being reſolved to accompliſh their a& | yp 
curſed Ceremonies at the expence of my Life. | thi 
When he began to ſpeak the Bonzes were marching | (ri 
off, but the Officers of juſtice, who always attend the | yy 
Governours, ſtopped ſeveral of them. The chiefot | jþ 
them who had pretended juſt before that the young | no 
Man could not be drowned, was himſelf wmmediately | {© 
thrown into the River and drowned, the others wers | ſta 
2 carried to Priſon, and did after receive that punifſk | 74 
q ment which they deſerved. Sg 
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Since the Tartars have been Emperors of China, 
the Lamas, another fort of Bonzes have been eſta- _ 
liſhed there. Their Habit 1s different from thoſe of 
China both in ſhape and colour; bur their Religion is 
the ſame with the Chineſe, and they worſhip the God 
Fo, they differ from the Chineſe only in a few particu- 
ar ſuperſtitious practiſes. Theſe Lamas are Chap- 
lains to the Tartar Nobility who live at Pekin ; but in 
Tartary they themſelves are the Gods which the 
People worſhip. 

There it is that the God Fo has his moſt famous ſeat, 
where he appears under a ſenſible figure, and as they 
ſay never dies. He 15 kept in a Temple; and an infinite 
number of theſe Lamas ſerve him; with an ineffable 
veneration, which they ſtrive as much as they can to 
imprint upon ' the minds of all others whatſoever, 
When he dies, for he is but a Man placed there, they 
put in his room a Lemas of the ſame Stature, and as 
near as they can of the ſame Features, that the 
People may be the better deceived by it. Thus the 
People of this Country, and eſpecially all Strangers 
are eternally bubbled by theſe Impoſtors. 

Among the different Religions exerciſed in China, 
Ido not think it worth while to mention to your High- 
nels a ſew Mahometans, who have lived for this {ix 
hundred years, 1n ſeveral Provinces, and are never 
diſturbed, becauſe they never diſturb any one elſe 
upon the ſcore of Religion, being content to enjoy it 
themſelves, or to propagate it there among their Kin- 
dred by Marriages. However it may be of uſe to tell 
you of a third Se&t which 15 the Religion, or Philoſc- 
phy, or Policy of ſome of the learned, for one can- 
not tell by what name to call chis Do&rine, which is 
ſo obſure that the very Profeſſors of it ſcarce under- 
ſtand what they teach, They call it in their Language 
lukiav, and it is a Se& of learned Men, 
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That you may underſtand what I am going to tell 
you, you muſt know that Civil Wars, Magick, and 
Idolatry having put the Empire into confufion for 
many. Ages, love of learning was quite caſhiered, 
and there were found few Doctors who could by their 
Writings awaken the minds of Men out of that 
Lethargy into which 1gnorance and the corruption 

of Manners had lulled them. Only a- 
* After our bout 10950.* Some creditable Expoun- 
Saviour. ders were found, and in 1200. one Do- 

&or did diſtinguiſh himſelt from all o- 
* thers for his extraordinary underſtanding. By hi 
exainple they began by degrees to take ſome pleaſure 
in reading antient Books which they had before 
thrown afide. 

Laſtly in the year 1490. the Emperor being mil 
ling to ſtir up in his Subjeds a love of Learning, made 
choice of fourſcore and two of the moſt ingenious 
Dodtors, whom he commanded to compile a Syſtem 
agreeable to the Sentiments ef the Antient Writers, 
which might ſerve as a direQtion for the learned here 
after. The Mandarins who had the Commillion, {ct 
themſelves diligently to work ; but being prejudiced 
with thoſe Opinions which Idolatry had diffuſed all 
over China, initead of following the true ſenſe of the 
Antients, they tryed by falſe Gloſles and Interprets 
tions to diſtort the words and ſayings of the Ants 
ents to their prejudicate Opinions. 

They ſpake of God as nothing different from Nx 
ture itſelf; that is from that power, energy, or n 
tural Virtue which did produce, and put 1n order all 


the parts of the World, and which does ſtill keep 


them in that order. He is, ſay they, a moſt pure and 
molt perte& Principle ; he is the Source of all things, 
and the Eſſence of all beings, and that which Con: 
{ticutes the formal difference of every thing. They 


made uſe of thoſe magnificent expreſſions of the An- 
| cients, 
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tients, that they might ſeem to keep to their Do- 
arine; but indeed they raiſed new Opinons, becauſe 
they underſtand hereby I cant tell what fort of inſen- 
fble ſoul of the World, wich they imagine ſpread 
thro! Matter, upon which it produces the ſeveral mu- 
tations we ſee. This 15 not that Supreme Emperor 
of Heaven all juſt and all powerful, the chief of all 
Creatures : in their Works nothing 1s found, but a 
better ſort of Atheiſm, and alicentious freedom from 
the Worſhip of God. 

But, whether 1t was becauſe they were unwilling ta 
expreſs themſelves plainly, or did accidentally make 
uls of expreffions of a larger fignihcation than their 
meaning, yet they talk of Heaven as did the Anti- 
ents, and aſcribe to Nature almoſt all thoſe perfecti- 
ons which we attribute to God. They tolerate wil- 
lingly the Mahometans, becauſe hike them they adore 
the Maſter and King of Heaven. They Perſecute 
all other Sects with great violence, which at Court 
they took up a reſolution utterly to aboliſh throughout 
the whole Empire. 

Yet many reaſons perſuaded them from putting 
this reſolution 1n practice, the chief of which were 
theſe, even ſeveral among the learned were Difſen- 
ters from this new eſtabliſhed Doctrine, for they 
could not ſhake off the prejudices they had ſucked 
In: beſides all the People were wholly byals'd 1n ta- 
your of Idols, fo that their Temples could never be. 
pulled down , but Inſurretions and Diſturbances 
muſt neceſſarily enſue. They were therefore con- 
tented to adjudge at Pekin all the other Seats Here- 
ticks (which they ſtill do every year) without ſetting 
themſelves effz&tually to ſtop the practile of them. 

Theſe new Books compoſed by their moſt learned 
Men, and honoured by the Emperors own approba- 
tion, were greedily received by every body. Some 
liked them becauſe they deſtroy'd all ſorts of Relt- 
< 2 g10N, 
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gion, and theſe make up the greateſt number of this 
Set. Others approved of them, becauſe the Rel. 
g10n Which they contained was fo very little, that it 
coſt them no pains nor trouble to practiſe it, And 
thus was the Sec of the learned formed, of whom 
one may juſtly ſay, they honour God with their 
Mouth and with their Lips, for they often ſay that 
we muſt adore and obey Heaven ; but their Hearts 
are diſtant from him, ſeeing they explain thoſe word; 
in ſuch a ſort as deſtroys the very being of God, and 
ſtifles all ſence of Religion» 

Thus this People ſo wiſe heretofore, ſo full of 
Knowledge, and, (if I may uſe the expreflion) of the 
Spirit of God, are now in theſe laſt days miſerably 
fallen into Superſtition, Magick, Paganiſm, and 
laſtly into Atheiſm itſelf, falling by degrees Story by 
Story till they come to the very bottom of the Build 
ing: becoming thereby enemies to that reaſon which 
they had ſo conſtantly followed, and abominable to 
that very Nature to which they now give ſuch high 
Encomiums. 

This is, my Lord, an account of the preſent 
State of China, with reſpe& to the ſeveral Religions 
there in uſe. For as for the political Honours which 
they pay to Confucizs, they are not Divine Worſhip, 
and the Palaces which are called by his name are no: 
Temples, but Houſes for learned Men to afſemble in, 
I was unwilling to particularize their Ceremonis, 
their Opinions and their Morals. Belides that it would 
be tedious and endleſs, it is very difficult to give a 
certain account of them: becauſe the Bonzes do every 
day invent new whimfies, and if they can but liveat 
other Peoples charge by abuſing them, they do not 
value whether they exactly follow the Dodtrine of 
their Predeceſſors, which 1s in effe& neither better 
nor freer from abſurditics than their own. 
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Nothing now remains but that I give your Emi- 
nence 28 account to which of theſe Seas, which di- 
vide the Kingdom, the Emperor is moſt inclinable. 
This Prince, who 1s naturally wiſe and politick, has 
always kept in with the People. As he is upon a 
Throne which the leaſt blaſt may ſhake, he endea- 
vours as much as he can to ſtrengthen it by his 
Peoples love : he is fo far from provoking them, 
that he makes himſelt very popular, yet not to ſuch a 
degree, as his Father did , leſt he ſhould bring upon 
himſelf the Mandarins hatred ; yet much more than 
did the antient Emperors, to the end that he may as 
much as poffible ſweeten that Yoak, which a new 
Government has put on their Shoulders. 

He does therefore permit or rather tolerate Super- 
ſtion : he pays a great deal of reſpe& to ſeveral Bor- 
zes of the firſt Rank, who have behaved themſelves 
well in any of the Provinces or at Court 3 nay he 
does his own Temper that violence as to let ſomeof 
them live in his Palace, thoſe whom the Princeſs his 
Mother had before brought and eſtabliſhed there. 
But tho' he thus favours their Perſons, he 1s no flave 
to their Opinions, He perfe&tly underſtands the fol- 
ly of them, and does upon ſeveral occaſions laugh 
at thoſe things which they enjoyn for Principles of 
Religion, as Extravagancies and Fables. He often 
ſend; thoſe who ſpeak to him of them to the Miflio- 
naries: Hear, ſays he, thoſe Fathers who reaſon [0 
well, I am ſure they will not be of your mind, One 
day he ſaid to Father YVerbieſ# his Mathematician. Why 
do n0t you ſpeak of God as we do? People would be leſs 


ſet againſt your Religion. You call 


bim Tierrtchu * and we cal bim _* Tien-tchu fig- 


= . > mifies Lord of Hea- 
Cham-ti. 1s it not the ſame thing? Cham-ti $6- 


Wall you leave the uſe of 4 good word verergn Emperor. 

becauſe People give falſe Interpretati- 

ons of it ? My Lord, ſaid the Father, 1 know that your 
| L 3 Majeft 
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Majeſty does follow the old Dofrine of China ; which 
ſeveral Do&tors have forſaken : and if we ſhould uf, 
their words, they would fancy we believe as they beliewy, 
But if your Majeſty will by a Proclamation publickl 
declare that the word Cham-ti ſignifies the ſame in of- 
fe&, that the Chriſtians mean by Tien-tghu, we ar 
ready to make uſe of any one of them as (oon as the other, 
He liked the Fathers anſwer, . but reaſons of State 
hindred him from following his advice. 

When the Queen Mother was dead, thoſe who 
had the care of the Funeral commatted to them, in- 
formed the Prince that it was neceflary, according ty 
antient Cuſtom, to pull down part of the Palace 
wall, that the body might be carried thre' the breach; 
becauſe that the Royal Family would be expoſed to a 
great many misfortunes if the body was carried thro' 
the ordinary pallages. You do not talk rationally, (aid 
the Emperor to them, your heads are full of whimſie, 
What folly is it to think my good or bad fortune depend; 
r-pon the way by which my Mother goes to ber Tomb! 
It was my unhappineſs to loſe her, and to fear any mi. 


fortune after ſo great a loſs, would be to diſhonour ber 


after her death, by ſuperſtitious Rites and ridiculous Cert 
momiet. Some time after ſeveral Maids of Honour to 
the Empreſs, came and fell at the Emperors feet, and 
begged with Tears that he would ſuffer them, who 
had ſerved the Empreſs here, to follow her 1nto the 
other World, where their ſervices might be needful 
to her, Fie ſaid to them. 7 have taken care of that 
already, you aced not therefore put your ſelves to farthrr 
trouble about it, And for fear leſt a cruel zeal might 
prompt them to lay violent hands on theinlelves, he 
commanded their Hair to be immediately cut off, and 
that they ſhould be confined. When they are ſhaved, 
they fancy themſelves uſeleſs, and unfit to ſerve Per: 
{ons of Quality in the other World. 
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Theſs Examples are enough to let us ſee that the 
Emperor is very far from giving himſelf up to all 
theſe popular extravagancies. He honours Confucizs 
25 the firſt and wiſeſt Philoſopher in the World ; in 
ſeveral chings he follows Cuſtom, when he judges it 
much for his intereſt ; at certain times of the year 
he offers Sacrifices 1n the Temples, according to an- 
tient practice, yet he ſays 1t is only 1n honour of the 
Char ti, and that he adores no other but the Supreme 
Lord of the Univerſe. Thus far the inſtruction of 
the Miſſionaries have worked upon him. He bzlieves 
in one God, but State Reaſons and the gratification 
of his Paſſions which are oppoſite to the Spirit of 
JESUS CHRIST, have never ſuffered him to open 
his Eyes to the truth of the Goſpel. The rigidnels 
and ſeverity of Morals which this requires, oft1mes 
ſtops the molt reſolute, and we lee every day per- 
ſons in this World, who have a greatneſs of ſoul e- 
nough to deſerve the name of Hero's, who do yer 
want courage when they ought to behave themſelves 
asthole who bear that of Chriſtians. 

Nevertheleſs this Prince would not have any one 
think that he reje&s our Religion for want of courage. 
He told his mind to Father Verbieſ# one day 1n theſe 
words : Tour Law is hard, yet whatever difficulty was 
ro be undergone, I ſhould not ſtick one minute to be of it, 
were I convinced of the truth of it. If I was once a 
Chriſtian, 1 am pretty well ſatisfied that in three or four 
years the whole Empire would be ſo too, For TI am their 
Maſter. We might have ſome hopes from cheſs Sen- 
timents of the Prince, it we were not on the other 
lide perſuaded that the love of pleaſure, and the fear 
of giving occaſion to ſome Revolution -1n the Em- 
pire were not almoſt invincible hindrances to his 
Converſ1on. 

But who can find out the Almighty's deligns ? And 
who has hitherto penetrated into the myſteries of his 

Z 4 gcernal 
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eternal Councils ? Are not the Hearts of the greateſ 
Princes as well as of the' meaneſt People in hs keey- 
ing? It is from that Almighty hand that all our 
hopes are, which has already confounded an infinite 
number of Idols, and overthrown many of their 
Temples ; it has made Vice-Roys, Miniſters of State, 
Princes, and one Empreſs ſubmit to the Yoak of 
Chriſtianity. The more the Converſion of the Em- 
peror requires Miracles, the more worthy is it of the 
great power and infinite goodneſs of God, who is 
called Great for no other reaſon than for the great 
and mighty things which he hath done. 

Thus, my Lord, if Europe continues to ſend into 
China fervent and devout Miſſionaries, we may ho 
that God will vonchſafe to make uſe of their Zeal fr 
the accompliſhment of his great Work. I am: inthe 
moſt profound manner. 


My Lord, 
Your Eminence's moſt obedient 


and moſt bumble Servant. 


L. }. 
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To Monſieur Rouillie, Counſellor of 
State in Ordinary. 


0f the Eſtabliſhment and Progreſs 
of the Chriſtian Religion in 
China. 


Sr, 


HE Ardent Zeal which you have always 

ſhewed towards eſtabliſhing and pro- 

moting the Chriſtian Religion in Che, 

makes me hope that you will be pleaſed 

with the Letter, which I now take the boldneſs to 

write to you. You will not only read therein thoſe 

things which I have already had the honour to dif- 

courſe with you about ſo often, but alſo many other 

uſeful remarks, which I hope may be worthy your 
curtofity and attention. 

It will without doubt bring you a great deal of 
comfort, by ſhewing you that your Care , your 
Prayers, and your Bounty have been ſeconded by 
Heaven; and that in contributing ſo much as you 
have done to the Converſion of ſo many Souls, you 
Will at the end of the World be accounted a Father of 
many faithful. 

But if in ſpight of all that I can ſay, you will not 
be made ſenſible of the great good you do there, for 


it is with the greateſt difficulty that you are brought to 
believe 
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believe you do good : you will at Teaſt ſee that the 
fervent Miffionaries, who for more thanan Apehare 
laboured in the large field of the Goſpel, are not 1]. 
together unworthy their Employment, and that the 
Fruits which they gather there, ſhould be an en. 
couragement to all Emrope, to perfe this grex 
Work which by them has been ſo happily began, 

Among other things which the Emperor objected 
againſt us when diſcourſing of the Chriſtian Religion, 
this was none of the weakeſt, If the knowledge of 
JESUS CHRIST, ſays he, ſometimes 15 neceſſary 
for Salvation ; and if God deſires the Salvation of all 
Men ; why has he fo long kept us in ignorance and 
error ? It is now above f1xteen Apes ſince your Re 
lI;gion, the only way Men have to obtain Salvation, 
has been eſtabliſhed in the World 5 we knew nothing 
of it here. Is China ſo inconſiderable as not todeſerve 
to be thought of, while ſo many barbarous Nations 
have been enlightned ? 

The Miffionaries have very ſolidly anſwered this 
obje&tion, and that with ſo good a Face of Reaſon, 
as did give ample fati faction to the Emperor. I do 
not here tell you, Sir, their anſwer; you do your 
felt know all that could be poflibly ſaid thereto, 
But perhaps it will not be tedious to you to let you 
know that China has not been ſo much negleced as1t 
thinks. We cannot inform our ſelves of all that has 
paſſed in this New World, ſince the death of our $+- 
viour; for the Chineſe Hiſtories ſeldom ſpeak of any 
thing but what concerns Political Government, Yet 
the Divine Providence would be ſufficiently juſtihed 
in this point, if it had acted for the Salvation of 
China no more than has come to our knowledge. 

There is no doubt but St. Thomas preached!the true 
Faith 1n the Indies, and 1t is as certain that the Indians 


had then great dealings with the Chineſe, to whom al 


molt all India was ttibytary, It is therefore _ rd 
able 
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bible that. this Apoſtle, to whom the care of this 
New World was commuted, did not neglec the beſt 
oart of it, which was then as much diſtinguiſhed a- 
bove the reſt of the Eaſtern parts, as Italy was above 
the Weſtern in the moſt flouriſhing condition of the 
Roman Empire. So that perhaps he himſelf travail- 
led there, or at leaſt ſent ſome of his Fallowers. 

This Conjecture, which carries 1ts own Evidence 
with it, does ſtill receive confirmation, from what 
the Chineſe Hiſtories relate concerning thoſe times. 
Their Hiſtory ſays that a Man came into China and 
preached Heavenly Do&rine. He was not an ordi- 
nary Man, adds the Hiſtory, his Lite, his Miracles, 
and his Vertues made him admired by all the World. 
Furthermore one may read in an antient Breviary of 
the Church of Malabar, wrote in Chaldee theſe words, 
which are in the Office for St. Thomas his day. It was 


by St. Thomas's means that the Chineſe and Frihiopt- 


ans were Converted and came to the knowledge of the 
Trath And in another place. 7: was by St, Thomas, 
that 1s to ſay, by the preachmg of St. Thomas that the 
Kingdom of Heaven went into the Empire of China. 
And in an Anthem we read theſe words which fol- 
low: The Indies, China, Perſ1a, &Cc. offer up, in memo- 
ry of St. Thomas, the worſhip due to thy holy Name. 
We can'c tell what Converſ1ons he wrought there, 
nor how long Religion flouriſhed 5 but this 15 cer- 
tain that it Religion hath not been kept up 1n China 
tl now, the Chineſe may thank themſelves, who by a 
criminal negle& and voluntary ſtubbornneſs, did ſo 
ealily part with the gift of God. 

Neither 1s this the only time wherein our Lord hath 
vinted them. A great whule after, that 1s in the ſeventh 
Century, a Catholick Patriarch of the Indies ſent 
Miflionaries thither, who preached the crue Religion 
with good ſucceſs. Altho' their Hiſtory hach men- 


tioned ſomething of this, yet it is done 1n ſo few 
words, 
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words, and in fo careleſs and obſcure a manner, that 
we ſhould never have had the happineſs of being 
throughly acquainted with this Miſſion, were it not 
for an Accident which happened a few Years ago, 
which it pleaſed God to bring about, for the ſtronger 
eſtabliſhing the Faithin this great Empire. 

In the Year 1625, ſome Maſons digging near Sip- 
nanfou, the Capital of the Province of Cher/7, found 
along Table of Marble, which had been heretofore 
erected as a Monument in the manner they build 
them 1n China, and which time had buried in the 
ruins of ſome Building, or had hid in the Ground, þ 
that no remains of it were viſible, This Stone which 
was tzn ioot long and {ix foot broad, was very nicely 
examined, the more for this reaſon, becauſe on the 


top of it there was a large Croſs handſomly graved, 


below which was a long diſcourſe in- Chineſe Cha 
racers, and other Letters which the Chineſe did nat 
underſtand ; they were Syriack CharaQers. The 
Emperour had notice of it, and had a Copy of it ſent 
him, and did command that the Monument ſhould 

be carefully kept in a Pagode *, 
* An Idols Temple. where it now 15, about a mile from 

Signanfou, The ſubſtance of the 
Inſcription on the Table 1s as follows. 


© There is a firſt principle of all things, of a ſpiritu- 
©al and intelligent Nature, who created all things out 
© of Nothing, and who ſubſiſts in three Perſons. At 
* Man's Creation he endued him with original Juſtice, 
© made him King of the Univerſe, and maſter of his 
© own Paſſions; but the Devil drawing him 1nto 
© Temptation, corrupted his mind, and diſturbed the 
© inward peace and innocence of his heart. Hence 
© ſprang \f thoſe Misfortunes which overwhelm hu 
© man kind, and all thoſe different FaRions into which 

*we are crumbled. 
f | * Man- 
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*Mankind, who ſince that fatal Fall did always 
ewalk in Darkneſs, would never have found out the 
*oath of Truth, if one of theſe three Perſons of the 
Divinity, had not taken upon him the Nature of 
'Man, which Man we call the Meſjia. An Angel 
' proclaimed his coming, and ſome time after he was 
"born of a Virgin in Fades. This miraculous Birth 
* was ſet forth by a new Star in the Heavens. Some 
Kings who obſerved the Star, came and offered Pre- 
'{entsto the Divine Infant, that ſo the Law and Pre- 
©d1&ions of the twenty four Prophers might be ac- 
* compliſhed: 

"He governed the World by inſtituting a very plain, 
*Spiritual and Heavenly Law. He eſtabliſhed eight 
'Beatitudes. He endeavoured to diſ[lwade men from 
'ſetting their hearts on the good things of this World, 
'in order to fix in them a love of thoſe good things 
"which will never fail. He ſet forth the beaurtiful- 
"neſs of the three principal Vertues. He ſet open the 
'pates of Heaven to the Juſt, to which place he hime 
*{elf aſcended at mid-day, leaving on Earth ſeven and 
"twenty Books of his Doctrine, proper for the Con- 
"yerfion of the World. 

* He inſtituted Baptiſm for the waſhing away Sin, 
"and lay'd down his Life on the Croſs tor all men 
"without exception. His Miniſters cut not off their 
*Beards, but have their Heads ſhaved excepting a 
"circle of Hair which they leave on. They have no 
*&rvants, for they make themſelves Superior to none 
* whether in the height of Proſperity or in the depth 
"of Affliction. Inſtead of heaping up Riches they 
"willingly impart their little all to thoſe who are 1n 
*want, They Faſt both for martification of them- 
*(elves, and in obſervance of the Laws. They re- 
*verence their Superiours and honour all good men. 
" They pray ſeven times a day for the Dead and the 
"Living. They offer Sacrifice every Week, to Pugs 

* tem 
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* them from their Sins, and to puriftie their Heart, 

©Even Kings who follow not this Law, whatſoe. 
©ver they do, can never make themſelves truly eſti. 
* mable among men. In the Reign of Tai-tcoum 1 
* moſt wiſe and honoured Prince, Olapoiien coming 
*from Fudea, after a long courle of dangers by Se; 
< and by Land, at laſt arrived at China in the Yearof 
* our Lord 636. The Emperour having notice of it, 
© ſent a Colao to meet him in the Suburbs of the Im: 
© perial Cityz with Orders to conduct him to the Pa. 
lace. When he came there his Law was examined, 
© 1nd the truth of it acknowledged ; ſo that the 
©Emperour in favour of him made the following 
< Edict. | 

© No particular Name comprehends the true Law, 
* neither are the Saints fixed to one place ; they are 
© ſcattered thro? the whole World, that they may be 
© univerſally uſeful. A Man of Fudea, of exempla- 
*ry Vertue is arrived at our Court: We have exami- 
© ned his Dodrine, and found it admirable, with no 
* mixture of Pride, and built upon thoſe Principle 
* which ſuppoſe the World had a beginning. Thi 
© Law teaches the way of Salvation, and cannot but 
© be extreamly uſeful ro all our Subjets. I therefore 
* judge 1t neceſſary that it be taught them. After- 
© ward he commanded that a Charch ſhould be built, 
© and nominated one and twenty Perſons to ſerve 
* that Cure. | 
— © Kao the Son of Tai-coum, ſucceeded him in the 
©Year 651, and endeavoured to make that Religion 
* flouriſh which his Father had received. He highly 
* honoured the Biſhop Olopoiien, and built in all the 
* Provinces Churches for the true God. So that 
* the Bonzes ſome Years after being alarm'd at the 
* progreſs which Chriſtianity had made, uſed all means 
*to {top the courſe of it, 
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*The Perſecution was great, and the number of the 
faithful grew ſmall, when our Lord raiſed up two 
' verſons of extraordinary Zeal, who defended the 
Faith with ſo much vigour, that 1n a little time it 
'recovered 1ts former Juſtre. The Emperor on his part 
' trove to confirm it more and more; even fo far as 
'tocommand five Kings to go to Church, and pro- 
'ftrate themſelves, before the Altar, and to erect 0- 
i ther Churches in ſeveral Towns to the Honour of 
the God of the Chriſtians. Thus the Foundation, 
(hook by the ſtruggle which the Bonzes made, be- 
'came more ſolid and better fixed than ever. 

* In the mean whule the Prince himſelf continued 
'to give great figns of his Piety ; he made the P1- 
*Aures of his Predeceſfors be carried to Church ; he 
"offered himſelf an hundred pieces of Silk upon the 
* Altars; payed mighty reſpe& to Ki-ho, a Miffio- 
"nary newly arrived out of Fudea, and all his life 
"time omitted nothing that was neceſſary for the 
* propagating the Goſpel in his Dominions. Ver- 
*min who ſucceeded him in the year 757. inherited 
"his Vertue as well as Crown. He built hve Churches. 
"He was famous for his other great Qualities as well 
'as for his care of Religion. | 

"The following Emperors confirmed Chriſtianity 
by their Edidts and Examples. We can pray for them 
"without fearing that our Prayers will not be heard, 
for they were humble and peaceable; they bore with 
*the faults of their Neighbours; and did good to all 
"ſorts of Men. Which is the true Character of Chri- 
"ſtianity, and is the true way to make Peace and 
"Plenty flow into the greateſt Kingdoms. 

" Others of them were exerciſed in the Works of 
"the brighteſt Charity. The Emperor So-rgoum of- 
' fered at the Altar, and buile Churches ; beſides he 

aſſembled together the Prieſts of four Churches, and 
tor forty days ſerved them himſelf with w_ os 
| * poets 
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© ſpe&t; he fed the Poor, cloathed the Naked, healed 
"the Sick, and buried the Dead. It is to keep UP the 
* memory of thele great Actions, and to ler Poſteriy 
* know the preſent State of the Chriſtian Religion here 
* that we have erected this Monument 1n the year 982, 


This, Sir, is a faithful Epitomy of what is remark. | 


able in this famous remain of Chineſe Antiquity. The 
Bonzes who keep it 1n one of their Temples near. 
nanfou, have erected over againſt it, a long Tablegf 
Marble every way like it, with Encomiums upon the 


Gods of the Country, todiminiſh as much as they can | 


the glory which the Chriſtian Religion receives from 
thence. The Chronicle of China confirms by the 
Order and Succeſſion of the Emperors what the 


Monument ſays of it; but I am apt co chink that the | 


Vertues of thoſe Emperors mentioned therein are ex- 
alted too much ſome of whom in Hiſtory are faidto 
have done as much for Pagamifm, as this ſays they 
did for Chriſtianity. However that be it 1s a plain 
teſtimony that the Faith was preached there and re 
ceived by a great many perſons. Ir flouriſhed there 
at leaſt an hundred fourſcore and f1x years, and per- 
haps much longer for we have no account of its 
failure, for the very memory of it was loſt ; and when 
the new Miflionaries of our Society came thither, 
they found no ſ1gn or footſtep of it. 

Ie was in the year 1552. that Saint Xavier went 
thither in hopes to add this new Conqueſt to the 
Kingdom of JESUS CHRIST. It ſcemed that that 
great Man had made but an Eflay in the Indies, and if 
1 may uſe the expreflion, had but ſerved an Apprentice 
ſhip to that Zeal, which he would be perfe& Malter 
of in China, And ſurely Moſes never had a more ar- 
dent defire to enter into the Holy Land, to gather 
with his People the Temporal Riches of that Coun- 
try, than this Apoſtle longed to carry into this new 


World the Treafures of ths Goſpel. Both one and 
rother 
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other dyed by the Providence of God, in a time 
when their long Voyages and infinite Labours ſcemed 
anſwered by a great probability of ſucceſs. 
The Scripture tells us Meſes's death was a puniſh- 
ment to him for his lack of Faiths Saint Xanzer's leg? 
Fl 


| tobea reward for the abundance of his. God 4 


mind to reward his Zizal, his Labours, 17 A153 Cha- 
rity ; and was willing to defer for a tirs fat torrent 
of Mercy which he defiened or che Ppire of China, 
that he night reward his Servans 12 that Glory, 
which he had procured for ſo -32y Nations. He 
dyed in the Iile of S:%-cham, c 25 WC ſpeak it San- 
cam, under the Juriſdiction © the Province of Can- 
wm; it is well known chat H-1ay 1N the ground ſeveral 
months, all which tune c»d prelerved him from the 
nlaal Corruption, from 1NCNCC he Was carried tO Goa, 
where from that t18 he hath been honoured as 
the Protector of tat place, and the Apoſtle of the 
Eaſt, 

The taich of his body Conſecrated the place of his 
burial, That 1fland became not only a famons place, 
bat a6 an holy Land. Even the Heathens honoured 
t, aid fled thither as to a City of Refuge. In the 
man time Pirats haunted thoſe Coaſts, that no 
leſſels dared to go thereabouts, ſo that the place 
where this Sacred Tomb lay, was quite unknown to 
the'Europeans ; and it is but a little while ago that they 
diſcovered it by a particular accident. 

In the year 1688. a Portugueſe Veſſel which com- 
ing from Goa, had on Board the Governour of Macao, 
was ſeized by a ſudden guſt of Wind, and forced to 
le the Ship drive towards theſe I{lands do what they 
could, They caſt Anchor between the lfles of San. 
cam and Lampacao, which were fo near one anther 
a5to make a kind of Haven. Contrary Winds con- 
tinutng eight days, gave Father Caroccio a Jeſuite, who 
Was on Board, an opportunity of ſatisfying is de- 
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vout reſolutions. He went. on ſhoar , and was re 
ſolved in ſpight of Danger to go 1n ſearch of the 
Saints Tomb. The Pilot and moſt part of the Sailor; 
followed him, they ſearched the whole Hand but to 
0 purple. 
| 3+ at l:t a Chineſe, an Inhabitant of the place, 
imagliag vyith himſelf what it was which they þ 
ardently 1owht after, undertook to guide them, and 
led them to a4lace which all the Inhabitants reve. 
renced, and Wh. he himſelf began to perform Adi. 
ons and Geſtures C Pijety. The Father who could nat 
underſtand him, be, to ſearch about for ſome ſign 
or mark of the Sepurhre, and found at aſt a Stone 
five Cubits long, and thag broad, upon which wasmu 
theſe words in Latin, Por-ygyeſe, Chineſe, and Fapo 
neſe, Here Yavier a Man ti.ly Apoltolical was buried 
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Then they all fell on their Knees, and did with De- 
rotion kiſs that Earth, which the Tears and the laſt 
Groans of that Apoſtle had ſan&tihed. The Inhabi- 
tants of the place came in and followed the Example 
of the Portugueſe: even the Engliſh, tor one of their 
Veſſels came to an Anchor in the ſame place, came 
thither to honour the Saint, and prayed a great while 
at his Tomb. Father*Caroccio ſome time after ſaid 
Maſs in his Pontficalibzs, while the two Veſſels, the 
Engliſh and Portugueſe, did ſeveral times diſcharge 
their Artillery, and gave marks of their common 
oy. 
| Laſtly, to preſerve the memory of that holy place, 
they reſolved to build a good ſquare Wall all round the 
Tomb, and to dig a Ditch to ſecure it from all inun- 
dations. In the midſt between theſe Walls they raiſed 
the Stone which they found overturned, and built an 
Altar, as a Memorial of the auguſt Sacrifice of the 
Euchariſt which had been offered up chere, which 
might alſo ſerve to Celebrate it upon again, if either 
Accident or Devotion ſhould carry the Miniſters of 
JESUS CHRIST thither any more. The People 
of the place did themſelves afliſt coward the carry- 
ing on this little work, and ſhowed as much Zeal for 
the honour of the Saint as the Chriſtians did, 

This place is of itſelf very pleaſant, You ſee there 
a ſmall Plain extended from the bottom of a Hill, on 
one fide of which is a Wood,, on the other are Gar- 
dens Cultivated; a Rivulet which turns and twines a- 
bout, renders the I{land very Fertile. Ir is not unin- 
habited, as ſome have wrote, there are ſeventeen V1l- 
lages in it. The Land 15 manured, even the very 
Mountains, and che Inhabitants are ſo far from want- 
ing the neceſ[aries of Life, that the growth of their 
Iſland is enough co carry on ſuch Commerce as yields 


them a moderate plenty. 
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You will eaſily pardon me, Sir, for this ſhort di: 
greflion concerning St. Francis Xavier. A Miſlio- 
nary can't ſpeak of him without being naturally in- 
clined to enlarge about every thing that concerns 
this great Man. It was he who ſettled upon a folid 
Foundation all the Miffions into the Indies, and who, 
in the laſt Years of his Life, encouraged his Brethren 
to enterprize the great Deſign of the Converſion cf 
China, His Zeal paſſed into their minds and hearts; 
and tho' every body but Xavier thought it impoſlible 
that the Deſign ſhould take effect, the Fathers Roger, 
Paſio, and Ricci, all three Tralians, did reſolve to ſpend 
all their pains, and if it were neceſſary, all their blood 
in this great Work. 

The Difficulties which the Devil raiſed, did 
not diſcourage them. They entred one after the 
other into the Southern Provinces. The Novelty 
of their Doctrine brought them Auditors, and the 
Sanctity of their Lifes made thoſe Auditors have 
a favourable opinion of them- At firſt they heard 
them with Pleaſure, and afterwards with Admi- 
ration. Father Ricc: above all diltingutſhed him- 
ſelf by his Zeal and Underſtanding. For he ws 
thoroughly inſtructed in the Cuſtoms, the Religion, 
Laws, and Ceremonies of the Country, all which he 
had ſtudied a long time before at Macao. He ſpoke 
their Language fluently, and underſtood their Wer: 
tings perfetly ; this was joyned to a ſweet, eaſt, 
complaiſant temper, and a certain in{inuating behs 
viour, which none but himſelf had, which it was 
hard to reſiſt ; but above all, an ardour which the 
Holy Ghoſt inſti]s into the Workmen of the Lord 
Harveſt; all this, T ſay, got him the repute of 1 
great Man and an Apoſtle. 

Not but that he met with a great many rubs inthe 
work-of God. The Devil overthrew his Deſign 
more than once. He had the Superſticion of the Pev 
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ple, the Jzaloufie of the Bonzes, and the ill humour 
of the Mandarins to deal with; all which violently 
oppoled what he was about to eſtabliſh. Yet he ne- 
ver gave over, and God gave him Perſeverance, a 
Vertue very neceſlary in the beginning ſuch Enter- 
priſes as theſe, which always meet with oppoſition, 
and which men of the beſt intentions in the World 
ſometimes let fall, diſcouraged for want of preſent 
ſuccels to fortihe them in the proſecution of their 
Deſign. 

Father Ricci, after many Years fruitleſs labour, had 
a laſt the comtort of ſeeing the Goſpel flouriſh. He 
made many and mighty Converſions in the Pro- 
vincess The Mandarins themſelves opened their eyes 
to the light of our holy Faich, which our Miſſionary 
carried even almoſt as far as tothe Court. The Em- 
peror Vanli then reigning, received him with great 
marks of Reſpe&t and Kindneſs: and among divers 
European Curioſities which the Father preſented to 
him, he was ſo taken with ſome Pictures of our Sa- 
viour and the Virgin Mary , that he ordered them to 
be ſet up 1n an high place in his Palace, as things 
to which he would have a reſpe& fhewn. 

This kind Welcome from the Emperour, gained 
him the Good will of all the Lords at Court; and in 
ſight of che oppolition of ſome Magiſtrates, who 
according to their cuſtom, could never deal hand- 
lomly by a Stranger, he bought an Houſe at Pekin, 
and gained ſuch a Foundation and Eſtabliſhment 
there, as hath been tince the ſupport of all the Miſ- 
1ons into this Empire. 


Religion was by this means known (and without 
tit would have been impoſlible to have ſupported 1t) 
thus it came into eſteem, and was preached by the 
new Miflionaries, who made great advantage of Fa. 
ther Rjcc's firſt Labours. The Court and all the 
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Provinces reſounded every where with 
* Jehovah. that adorable Name *, which the Jews 

heretofore, thro' the reſpe& they bote to 
it, never ſo much as pronounced to their Proſelites, 
and which the new-converted Chineſe named to their 
Country-men with a reſpect yet greater. For the 
European Workmen being but few , gave an oppor. 
tunity to ſeveral Mandarins to preach the Goſpel, and 
chere were ſome of them who by their Zeal and Un. 
derſtanding promoted the Afﬀeairs of Religion 
much as the moſt fervent Miflionaries. 

It is true that theſe Succeſſes were ſometime after 
interrupted ; for 1t 15 the Character of Truth, that 
it makes it ſelf Enemies, and the lot of the Chriſti 
an Religion always to be perſecuted. Providence 
being deſirous to try the Fidelity of theſe new Chri- 
ſtians, and to re-inflame the Zeal of their Miniſters, 
' permitted the Idol-Prieſts to oppole the preaching of 
the Goſpel. So that it very near came to pals, that 
a Cabal of ſome Bonzes, ſupported by ſeveral Mar- 
darins, had by the deſtruction of Father Rzcci over- 
thrown in one minute the Work of ſeveral Years. 

But the greateſt danger to this Holy Man and his 
Miſſion came from his own Brethren, I mean the 
European Chriſtians. Some Portugueſe of Macao 1n- 
cenſed avgainlt the Jeſuits, reſolved to deſtroy chem 
in China, altho' with them they deſtroyed the Chri- 
ſtian Religion there. They could not but know 
what the Holy Intentions of thoſe Fathers were 1n 
going thither, yet they accuſed them as Spies, who 
under pretence of preaching the Goſpel, ſecretly 
managed a Conſpiracy, and had a deſign to ſeize up: 
on China by the force and afliſtance of the Faporneſe, 
Hollanders, and Chriſtians of that Country. 

{c muit needs be a great amazement to any one, 
who obſerves the rage and bitterneſs of theſe falle 
Brethren, who altho' engaged by their Religion to 

propagate 
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aropagate the work of God even with the loſs of their 
Lives, were yet reſolved to deſtroy it by ſuch vile 
and falſe Aſperſ1ons. 

This Ridiculous Story which was ſet forth with 
Heat and Violence, and built upon ſome Circum- 
ances which carried ſome ſhew of Truth, eafily 
found Credit among the Chineſe, naturally exceflive- 
ly Suſpicious, and very well fſatisfhed by a long expe- 
rence that the leaſt Commotions or Rebellion might 
bring the moſt powerful Empires to ruin. 

The Perſecution was very ſharp, the weak Chri- 
ſtians were ſcandalized, and did Apoſtatize from 
the Faith. Father Martinez was taken up, impri- 
ſoned, and baſtinado'd, till at length he died thro' 
his Torments: and 1f this Accuſation of the Chrt- 
ſans had ever came to the knowledge of the Court, 
it is very probable it would have been the utter over« 
throw of Chriſtianity here. But our Lord ſtop'd the 
growing Evil in its bud, and by the means of a 
Mandarm a particular Friend of Father Rzcc: gave 
Peace to the Miilion and Liberty to the Evangelical 
Workmen. | 

After having ſurmounted a great many Obſtacles 
of this nature, and preached the Goſpel to an intt- 
nite number of People, this fervent Miilionary died. 
The Heathens judged him the wiſeſt and moſt un- 
derſtanding Man of his Age, the Chriſtians loved 
him as their Father, and the preachers of the Goſpel 
made him a Model whereby to form themſelves. He 
had the ſatisfaction of dying in the mid(t of a plen- 
tiful Harveſt ; but was diſturbed that there were {o 
tew Workmen to get it in. So that he recommended 
nothing more earneſtly to his Brethren who aſliſted 
him in his laſt Sickneſs, than to receive with all ima- 
ginable joy and comfort all thoſe who ſhould come 
to partake of their Labours. if they find, ſays he 
to them, when they arrive here Croſſes from the Ene- 
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mies of Chriſtianity, do you ſweeten the bitterneſs if 
them, by demonſtrations of the moſt tender Friendſuy, 
and moſt inflamed Charity. 

The Churches of China, of which he was the main 
ſupport, were ſhaken by his Fall ; for altho? the Em. 
perour for ſome Years afterward ſhewed himſelf 
ſomewhat favourable to the Chriſtian Religion, yet 
in 1615, there aroſe againſt it the cruelleſt Tem: 
peſt that it had ever yet ſuffered. It was occaſioned 

by one of the principal Mandarins 0 
* Chinkio. Nankin *. They chiefly (et upon the Px 
ſtors, thereby the eaſter to diſperſe the 
Flock. Some were cruelly beaten, others baniſhed, 
almoſt al! impriſoned and carried afterwards to 
Macao, after having the honour of ſuffering a thow- 


fand 1njuries and reproaches for the love of F ESUS 


CHRIST, 

The Tempeſt laſted near fix Years ; but at laſt the 
Perſecutor being himſelf accuſed, was by Gods Jude: 
ment deprived both of his Offices and alſo of his 
Life, His death gave the Chriſtians ſome reſpite, 
who after that multiphed more than ever, thro! the 

labours of a great many Miffionaries. It 
* 163k. was about this time * that the Right Rere- 

rend Fathers of the Order of St. Dominick 
joined with us; many of whom do at this time labour 
in China with a great deal of Zeal and Succels. 

About this time Father Adam Schaal a German ay 
peared at Court, and added a new Luſtre to Chriſtianity 


which had but newly ſprang up again. He wasper- 


fealy skilled in Mathematicks, and made uſe of his 
knowledge therein to obtain the Enyperors kindneb; 
he was in a little time ſo highly in the Emperours 
favour, that he thought he ſhould be able by his own 
Intereſt alone to Eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Religion 
ſolidly. He began to make uſe of his Intereft with 


gogd ſucceſs, when an Inſurretion overturned the 
| whole 


tit 
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whole Government, and with it all his promiſing 
hopes. 

This great State whoſe Power ſeemed to be enough 
to ſecure it from the moſt violent Shock whatever, 
was made ſenlible then that there 1s nothing conſtanc 
in this World. Some Robbers being met together, 
by the acceſs of multitudes of Male-contents who 
joined them formed vaſt Armies: they burned Towns 
and plundered whole Provinces. Chia preſently 
changed its Aſpe&t, and from the moſt flouriſhing 
Empire became the Stage for the moſt bloody War. 
Never were there ſeen ſo many Murthers and Bar- 
baritiess The Emperour being ſurpriſed at Pekzy, 
ſtrangled himſelf for fear of falling into the hands of 
the Victors. The Ulſurper was ſoon drove out of the 
Throne by the Tartars, who fſeiz'd upon it. The 
Princes of the Blood who in different piaces were 
proclaimed Emperours, were vanquiſhed or killed. 
Then all the Mandarins role, ſome declaring for Tar- 
zary, others for Liberty : others only carried on the 
Fighting Trade, in hopes to make their private For- 
tunes from the publick Ruin. 

Some of thoſe laſt were rather Monſters than Men, 
who giving themſelves to all that Licentiouſneſs which 
the moſt inhumane Cruelty and Barbaricy could 
prompt them to, made whole Provinces deſolate, 
and ſhed more blood to fſatishe their Brutality, than 
the moſt ambitious Prince in the World would for 
the Conqueſt of an Empire. 

Religion, which groaned amidſ{t thoſe Troubles, 
had the comfort nevertheleſs of ſecing many great 
Perſons Converted ; one Empreſs with her Son were 
Baptifed ; ſcarce either of them lived after their re- 
ception of the Faith, the fruits of which they could 
not enjoy but in the other World. Laſtly, the Tar- 
zars by their Valour, and by a Conduct equal ta the 


Policy of ancient Rowe, made themſelves Maſters of 
Cima, 
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China, and in a few Years obliged all the Provinces 
to ſubmit to a foreign Yoak. 

Then we thought Religions Caſe deſperate ; bit 
God, who needs not the afliſtance of Men when he 
hath a mind to ſupport his own Work, inſpired on 
a ſudden this new Prince with a greater affe&tion for 
the Chriſtian Religion, than we dared hope for from 
the Chineſe Emperours. He not only took away 
the Government of the Mathematicks from the 144- 
bometans, which they had poſſeſſed for 3oo Year, 
and gave it to Father Adam; but by a ſpecial Pri- 
vilege he ſuffered that Father to apply himſelf to him 
immediately in all things which concerned the Miſſi- 
onaries, without firſt paſſing thro' the Formalities of 
the Courts of Juſtice, who are very ſevere to Stran- 
gers. This ſignal Favcur, joined with many others, 
raiſed up the Courage of the Chriſtians, and gave 
the Heathens greater hberty to cloſe with the true 
Religion. Many Perſons of the beſt Quality at Pekin 
deſired Baptiſm ; the Provinces follow'd the Example 
of the Court, and tizz Harveſt became fo plentiful, 
that the Workmen we: 2 too few to gather it in. 

Thoſe who were employed therein, laboured with 
{uchean hearty Zeal, that we do at this preſent feel 
the effects of it. There were found Perſons of emi- 
nent Vertue, Prudence, and Underſtanding, whom 
God had formed during the Troubles and Civil Wars, 
and which the Spirit of the Almighty drew out of the 
Chaos, like ſo many Stars, to ſhed forth the Light 
of the Goſpel, unto the moſt hidden parts of this vaſt 


Empire, accompanying their Preaching with Signs 


and Wonders. 
' Among thoſe extraordinary Men Father Faber, 
a Frenchman, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt, 


I had the happineſs to tarry ſome time in that Pro- 


vince Which was allotted to his care ; and I have, 
after ſo many Years , found the prectous rage 
| | there, 
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there, which are the necelſary conſequences of Holi- 
ek. Thoſe who were witneſles of his Actions, tell 
-o their Children the Miracles which he wrought to 
-onfirm them 1n their Paith, and altho' one need not 
lieve all which they relate of him, we cannot ne- 
rertheleſs deny that God did in many occaſions give 
1n extraordinary concurrence in ſeveral great things 
which he enterpriſed for his Glory. 

It is worth knowing after what manner he founded 
the Miffion of Ham-tgoum, a Town of the firſt Rank 
in Chenſi, two days Journey diſtant from the Capital. 
He was invited thither by a Mandarin, and the ſmall 
number of Chriſtians which he found there, made 
him the more laborious to encreaſe their Number. 
God put into his hands a means of doing this which 
he never expected. One of the great Boroughs, which 
in China are as big as the Towns, was then over- 
run by a prodigious multitude of Locuſts, which eat up 
all the Leaves of the Trees, and gnawed the Grals to 
the very Roots. 

The Inhabitants after having uſed all imaginable 
means, thought fit to apply themſelves to Father Fa- 
her, whoſe repute was every where talked of. The 
Father took from thence an occaſion to explain the 
principal Myſteries of our Faith, and added that if 
they would ſubmit themſelves thereto, they ſhould 
not only be delivered from the Preſent Plague, but 
that alſo they ſhould obtain innumerable Bleflings, 
and Eternal Happineſs. They embraced it willingly, 
and the Father to keep his word with them, marched 
In Ceremony into the Highways in his Stole and his 
durplice; and ſprinkled up and down holy water, 
accompanying his Action with the Prayers of the 
Church, but eſpecially with a lively Faith. God 
heard the Voice of his Seryant, and the next day all 
the Inſects diſappeared, 
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But the People, whoſe minds were wholly ben 
upon the things of this World, as foon as they ſaw 
themſelves delivered, negle&ed the Counſel which 
the Miſſionary had given them. They were there. 
fore immediately puniſhed, and the Plague grew 
worſe than it was before. Then they accuſed one 
the other of their want of Faith ; they ran in Croud: 
to the Father's Houſe, and caſting themſelves at his 
Feet : we will not riſe up Father, ſaid they, till you 
have pardoned us. We confeſs our fault, and pro- 
teſt that if you will a ſecond time deliver us from 
this Affliction with which Heaven threatens us, the 
whole Borough will immediately acknowledge your 
God, who alone can work ſuch great Miracles, 

The Father, to increaſe their Faith, made them beg 
a great while. At laſt inſpired as before, he ſent up 
his Prayer, and ſprinkled his holy water, and by the 
next day there was not an Inſe& to be found 1n the 
Fields; Then the whole Borough being brought & 
ver to the Truth, followed the guidance of God's 
Holy Spirit; they were all inſtructed and formed in 
to a Church, which, tho' 1t was abandoned for ſome 
years, is ſtill reckoned one of the devouteſt Miffions 
in China. 

They ſay alſo of this Father that he has been car- 
ried over Rivers thro' the Air, that they have {zen 
him in an extaſie, that he foretold his own Death, 
and did ſeveral other ſuch Wonders ; but the greateſt 
Miracle of all was his life, which he ſpent in thecon 
tinual exerciſe of all the Apoſtolical Virtues, in a 
profound Humility, in a ſevere Morttfication, in a 
ſettled Patience, proof againſt all forts of Injurics, 
ina flaming Charity, and a tender Devotion to the 
Mother of God, all which he practiſed to his death; 
to the Edification, and Lmay fay the Admiration even 
of the Idolatets 
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While Chriſtianity ſpread its Root deep through- 
Qut the Provinces, it flouriſhed every day more and 
more at Pekin; the Emperor did not ſeem. far from 
+ Hecame often to our Church, and did there a- 
lore the Divine Majeſty in ſuch an humble man- 
ner as would have been commendable in a Chriſti- 
;n. There are ſtill Writings from his own hand, 
wherein hz acknowledges the beauty and the purity 
of our holy Law ; but a Heart ſet upon ſenſual plea- 
ſures can never follow the dire&ions of the Spirit ; 
When Father 4dam has been prefling upon him. You 
re, ſaid he, in the right, but how can you expett that 
any one ſhould be able to prattiſe all theſe Laws? Take 
away two or three of the difficulteſt, and after that per- 
haps we may agree to thereſt. Thus this young Prince di- 
rided between the Voice of human Nature and Grace, 
thought that we might favour Nature at the expence 
of Religion; bur the Father gave him to underſtand, 
that we were only the Publiſhers, not the Authors of 
the Goſpel. Nevertheleſs, my Lord, ſays the Fa- 
ther to hum one day, tho* we propoſe to the corrupt 
World a body of Morals which ſurpaſs their forces to 
comply with, and Myſteries which are above their 
Reaſon to comprehend, we do not from thence de- 
[pair to have our Dokrine received; becauſe we do 
It by his order who can enlighten the moſt darkned 
Underſtanding, and ſtrengthen the moſt weak Na- 

ture. 
| Theſe difficulties which the Emperor looks upon as 
nſuperable did not take any thing from that kindneſs 
and reſpe& which he bore to Farther 44a, He al- 
ways called him his Father, placed always his conh- 
dence in him: he made him twenty viſits in ewo 
years ; and gave him leave to build ewo Churches in 
Pekin; and order'd thoſe which in the Perſecution 
had been demoliſhed in the Provinces to bes rebuilt: 
nay granted him whatever could any ways contribute 
toward 
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toward the ſolid eſtabliſhment of the Faith, which 
without doubt would have made an infinite progreſ 
had not a violent Paſſion changed the temper of thy 
Prince, and took him away from us at a time when 
we had the moſt need of his Prote&ion ; we may 
juſtly ſay that his death was owing to an extraordinz. 
ry grief for the loſs of a Concubine. This Woman, 
whom he had taken from her Husband, inclined hin 
to the worſhip of falſe Gods, to that exceſs that he 
was wholly altered from what he was before as to his 
Ooinions of Religion. And that time 1t was that he 
fell ſick, his mind being full of Notions from the 
Bonzes, who {warmed 1n his Palace, and being vehe. 
mently tormented by his Paſſton, ſo that he could not 
get a Moments reſt. In the mean while as he loved 
the Father extremely, ſo was he defirous to ſee him 
once more before he dyed. | 

At this laſt meeting the good Miffionary's Bowel; 
yearn'd upon him. He was kneeling at the Prince' 
Beds-feet, whom he had Educated as his own Son, in 
hopes one day to make him Head of the true Religi- 
on. He ſaw him there under the load of a violent 
Diſtemper, diſturbed with the impure defires of un- 
lawful Love, given up to Idols and their Prieſts, juſt 
upon the brink of death, and that death an Eternal 
one. The Emperor, who ſaw him in this concern, 
would not let him ſpeak upon his Knees 3 but raiſed 
him up, and heard his laſt advice with ſomewhat lels 
prejudice. againſt it than uſual ; ordered him after- 
ward a preſent of Tea, and diſmifſed him with ſuch 
marks of tenderneſs as touched him to the bottom of 
his Soul, of which he was the more ſenſible, becauſe 
he never could bring it about, to work in him a true 
Converlion. 

His death was equally fatal to the Bonzes, who 
were thereupon driven from the Palace, and to the 


true Religion which was thereby brought within , 
nails 
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nails breadth of deſtruction. Many Churches built 
upon the Coaſts of the Maritime Provinces were de- 
froyed, by an Edi&t which commanded that every 
body on the Coaſts ſhould retire ten or eleven Miles 
vithin Land, and deſtroy all Habitations within that 
compaſs all round the Coaſts, becauſe a famous Pi- 
rate made uſe of them 1n carrying on a War againſt 
the Emperor. They were alfo juſt going to ruin Ma- 
eas, and order was given to drive the Portugueſe 
thence, when Father Adam uſed his utmoſt effort to 
faveit. At this time all his Credit and Intereſt, which 
he had employed ſo much to the advantage of Reli- 
gion, ended. Forin a little time he became the ob- 
jx& of the moſt bloody Perſecution that ever the 
Church ſuffered. 

The four Mandarins who had the Regency during 
the Emperors minority, moved upon different To- 
picks, and eſpecially anzmated againſt the Chriſtians, 
to whom this Father was the main ſupport, put him 
and three of his Companions into Priſon. Other 
Preachers of the Goſpel were ſummoned to Pekin, 
Who met with the ſame treatment, and were loaded 
each with nine Chains. They burned their Books, 
their Beads, and Medals, and whatever elſe carried 
the Face of Religion ; nevertheleſs they ſpared the 
Churches ; as for the Chriſtian Flock they met with 
amore nuld uſage. 

Thoſe famous Confctlors had the honour to be 
dragged before all the Seats of Judgment. There it 
was that. their Enemies did admire their Courage. 
But they were above ail moved by the miſerable con- 
dition of Father Adam. That Venerable old Man, 
who but a day or ewo before was the Oracle of the 
Court, and the Favourite of a great Emperor, now 
appeared in the form of a Slave, loaded with Chains, 
and oppreſſed with Inficmities, dejected by the weight 


and burthen of Age, but much more by that of ca- 
tumny 
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lumny which Jabour'd to blemiſh his Innocence. He 
had a ſort of Catarrhe which hindred him from 
making his defence; but Father Verbie/# forſook 
him not, and anſwered for him, to his Enemies 
in ſo ſenſible a manner, that the Judges could not 
enough admire the Conſtancy of the Perſon ac 
cuſed, nor the heroical Charity of the Perſon who 
defended him. However as innocent as he was, he 
was condemned to be ſtrangled, which 1s in China an 
honourable kind of Death ; but afterwards, as tho 
they repented that they had not been unjuſt enough, 
they repealed the Sentence, and gave another, where. 
In the Father was condemned to be publickly expoſed 
in the Market-place, and be hacked alive into ten 
thouſand pieces. 

The Supreme Court ſent the Sentence to the Re 
gency, and to the Princes of the Blood to have it 
confirmed; but God who had till then ſeemed to 
have relinquiſhed his Servant, began to ſpeak in fa 
your of his Cauſe by a terrible Earthquake. The whole 
Land were confounded at this Prodigy. Every body 
exclaimed that Heaven itſelf would puniſh the inju- 
ſtice of the Magiſtrates: who therefore to appeale 
the People opened all the Prifons in the Town, and 
made an Act of Oblivion for all Criminals , ex- 
cepting the Confeſſors oft JESUS CHRIST who 
were ſtill kept in Chains, as tho' they had been the 
only Victims for whom Heaven had no concern. | 

But becauſe there arrived divers Prodigies, and in 
particular fire conſumed great part of the Court of 
Juſtice, at laſt fear obtained that from theſe unrighte- 
ous Judges, which innocence could not. They {et 
Father Adam at liberty, and permitted him to go 
home to his Houſe, nll the Emperor ſhould other- 
wiſe diſpoſe of him. This great Man blemiſhed, in- 
deed to outward appearance, by an ignominious Sen- 
rence which was never repealed ; but in truth full 
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of glory, for having detended the honour of Religion 
by expoſing his own life, dyed a little while aijrer, 
worn away by the coil of an Apoſtalical lite, bur 
more by the hardihips and inconveniences of a trou- 
vleſome Priſon. 

His death was too precious 1n the Eyes of God, to 
be unaccom pany'd with ſome {1gnal blefling npon the 
forrowful remains of perſecuted Chriſtianity. le is true 
hat the Miſſionaries of the Provinces were baniſhed 
to Canton, among which three were Dominicans, one 
1 Franciſcan, (and another of the ſame Order dyed 
in Priſon.) and one and twenty Jefuits; yet four were 
kej. at the Court, whom the Providence of God 
made uſe of afterwards to ſerile Chriſtianity again 
in its priſtine ſplendor, 

God himſelf revenged theinnocence of his Servants. 
Som the firſt Mandarin in the Regency, che moſt 
dangerous Enemy che Fathers had, dyed a month or 
wo after. The ſecond, named Soucama, was after- 
wards indicted and condemned to a cruel death, his 
Goods Confiſcated, his Children, in number ſeven, 
had their Heads cut oft, excepting the third, who was 
cut to pieces alive, the puniſhment which that wicked 


Judge had defign'd for Father Adam, and with which 


God chaſtiſed his Crimes 1n the Perſons of his Chil- 
dren, YTam-quam-ſien, who had been the chief In- 
ftrumente in the Perſecution , fared no better than 
them. . Aﬀter the death of Facher Adam he was made 
Preſident of the Machemacicks, and had the charge 
of the Kalendar of the Empire committed to him. 
Father Verbie/# accuſed him, and plainly made ap- 
pear the ignorance of this pitiful Mathematician. 
This was a bold ſtroke, becauſe the Pretidents 


Party was very ſtrong, and the flames which had 


cauſed the Perſecution were not yet quenched. Burt 
many things concurred to give good fucceſs to this 
Enterpriſe. The underſtanding of the Father, the 

B þ kindneſs 
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kindneſs which the new Emperor had tor che Fur: 
peans, but eſpecially the particular Providence of (od 
which did ſecretly manage this important Aﬀeai, 
For it is certain that in the ſeveral tryals whereby 
thev proved the goodneſs of our Math-maticks, the 
Heavens did ſo exaaly agree with what our Fathers 
had foretold, even above the certainty which our 
Tables and Calculations could promiſe us, that it 
ſeemed as tho' God had guided the Stars, in ſuch x 
courſe as was neceſlary to jui:ftie our Miſlionaries ac- 
count of them. 

The Prefident of the Mathematicks uſed his beſt 
endeavours to defend himſelf $ and becauſe he could 
not hide his Ignorance in Aſtronomy, he endeavoured 
co put upon the Judges, and perſuade them that the 
Chriſtian Religion'contained much greater errors than 
thoſe he was guilty of. In the midſt of ſome meet- 
ingswhere the Emperor was preſent, he behaved him- 
ſelf in ſych manner as the Emperor could ſcarcely 
bear with him. He layed his Hands acroſs, and 
cryed out as loud as he could : See here, do but obſerve 
what theſe Fellows adore, and what they would have u 
worſhip too, a Man who was hanged, a perſon who was 
crucified, ttt any one judge hereby of their underſtanding 
and good ſenſe. 

Bur all theſe Excurſions ſerved only to diminiſh his 
own Credit. This wicked perſon, more blameable 
for his Crimes-than for his Ignorance, loſt his charge 
and was condemned to death, Notwithſtanding the 
Emperor ſuſpended the Execution of the Sentence 
by reaſon of his extraordinary old Age ; but God 
himſelf executed his Sentence of Vengeance. He 
{mote him with an horrible Ulcer, and by his forrow- 
ful death, delivered Religion from this Monſter of 
Iniquity. 


Then 


vil 
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Then the care of the Mathematicks was committed 
to Father Verbieſf, the antient. Miſſionaries were re- 
called to their old Churches, but farbid to go about 
to build new ones, or to labour in the Converſion of 
the Chineſe. Laſtly, to magnihe our happineſs, the 
memory of Father Adam was mightily reſpeted evert 
at Court. He was publickly juſtifhed and cleared, his 
Charges and Titles of honour were remanded him, 
and his Anceſtors made Nobility. The Emperor him- 
elf appointed conſiderable ſums of mony to build 
him a ſtately Mauſoleum, which at this preſent 15 to 
be ſeen, in room of a Sepulchre, adorned with Sta» 
tes and ſeveral Marble Figures according to the Cu- 
ftom of the Country. | 
Thus 1t 15 that God by a continual Viciflitude,proves 
the conſtancy of the Faithful by Perſecution, and en- 
courages them again by puniſhing their Perſecutors. 
This happy Peace which the Church gained thro' 
Father Verbieſts means, encouraged the Miſſionaries 
to repair that damage which Heil had done. Beſjdes 
the Jeſuits, there were ſeveral Fathers of the Orders 
of St. Francis, and St. Auguſtin, who entered into the 
Lords Vineyard. New eſtabliſhments were gained 
every where, and notwithſtanding any Prohibition a 
great number of Heathens were Converted to the 
Fatth, being more afraid of eternal pumiſhment, thar 
of that wich which the Laws of Man ſeemed to 

threaten them. | | 
So ardent and fo haſty a Z2al will perhaps maks 
you amazed ; but befides that Charity 15 always ha- 
zardous, many things contributed to confirm thoſe 
who mighe elſe be afraid of fatal conſequences. The 
firſt of cheſe is the great Authority which the Miftio- 
nzzies brave acquired at Court 1n a {:nall cime. Eipe- 
cally the Emperor 15 ſatisfied that they deſpiſe Ho- 
mrs, and that at home they lead an Auſtere hte; 
by : Bt 2 7 hs 
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The Prince 1s inform'd of this ſuch ways that it is im- 
poflible he ſhould be deceived. He had information 
from Spies, of all that paſied in their Houſes; evenſo 
nicely as to know their Mortifications and corporea] 
Penances. 

He ſends alſo to the Fathers Houſes 2 young Tar- 
tar, of good parts, under pretence to learn Philoſs. 
phy, but in reality to diſcover the molt ſecret thing; 
in their Families, and to ve himſelf, I think, an oc 
caſion of offence. He ſtays there a year, without 
knowing what the Princes intentions are, who having 
ſent for him into his preſence commands him to tel] 
him all the private diſorders of theſe Fathers, and e- 
ſpecially how they have behaved themſelves towards 
him. And when theſe young Men conſtantly bear Te- 
ſtimony of the Fathers innocence: I ſee very well 
ſays the Emperor, they have ſtop'd your Mouth with 
Prefents, but I know a way to open it again. Then 
he makes him be ſeverely ſlaſhed at ſeveral times, yet 
15 not the pain enough to make the young Tartar 
ſpeak againſt his Conſcience. Which pleaſes the 
Prince mightily, who would be diſturbed to find him: 
{elf deceived in the Idea which he has formed to him- 
ſelf of theſe fervent Miſſionaries. 

This obliges h1n afterward to take their part m 
an Aflembly of the Mandarins, ſome of which do 
not eſteem the Miffionaries becauſe their outward car- 
riage ſeems ſo good. As for that Matter, ſays the 
Emperor to them, neither yeu nor I can find fault witd 
them. After all that I can do to get information, I an 
perſuaded that theſe People teach us nothing but wha 
rhemſelves praftice, and they are indeed as mode(t as tht 
appear outwardly to be. 

The ſecond reaſon which engaged the Emperor to 
favour the Miſſionaries, was the great underſtanding 
of Father Verbief,whoin a ſmall time was reckoned the 
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learnedſt Man in the Empire in all Faculties. His Re- 
nutation 15 CVery where ſpread abroad, and upon ma- 
ny occaſions his Opinion has the repute of an Oracle. 
come Mandarins one day ſpeaking of the Trinity, 
ind ufing it as a Fable, one of them ſaid, I do not 
law what the Chriſtians mean, and am as much puzled 
as you ; but Father V erbieſt is of that opinion: what ſay 
you to that ? Can a Man of his ſence and underſtanding 
miſtake ? They all held their Tongues, and ſeemed 
yield to this reaſon. So true 15 it that the ule of 
humane Learning 1s ſo far from being (as ſome think) 
oppoſite to the Spirit of the Goſpel, that ic ſome- 
times ſerves to-eſtahliſh it, and to render the moſt ob- 
ſcure myſteries therein credible. 

The third Reaſon, is that hearty love which the 
Emperor believes the Miflionaries have for him: Ic 1s 
rue the Miſſionaries omit nothing which they thin!: 
will pleaſe im; and as they are the moſt inflexible 
2nd reſolute againſt doing any thing contrary to their 
Religion, ſo are they the moſt complaiſant and ready 
to comply with all the reaſonable requeſts of the Em- 
peror. A Rebellion which happened at this time, put 
rinto Father VYerbieſts power to do the Crown a con- 
liderable piece of Service. 

Ou{anguei, that famous Chineſe General, who had 
brought the Tartars into the Empire, thought he had 
then a good opportunity to drive them out again. He 
was naturaily courageous, and in Chenſi commanded 
the beſt of the Chineſe Soldiery, and had got together 
a vaſt deal of mony. This made him fet up to be 
Emperor, and made him beheve he could eaſily com- 
pals his deſign. And indeed he fo ordered his mat- 
ters that he made himſelt preſently Maſter of the 
tirze great Provinces Yunnam, Soutghouen, and 
Gueitgheou, afcerwards a great part of the Province of 
Hougquam acknowledged him. So that theſe pollei- 
lions and Chen/i, winch he had in poſleflion a good 
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while before made him Maſter of almoſt a third of 


Chim. 

' Theſe Conqueſts ſeemed to be the more ſecure to 
lim, becauſe at the ſame time, the Vice-Roys of 
Ouamtour and Fokjen followed his example, and gaye 
the Emperor on that {ide a mighty diverſion, and 
beſide a powerful Pirate with a great Fleet attacked 
and in few days took the I{land Formoſa at the ſame 
me. 
| Lefs:than this would have ruined the Tartars, if 
they had all concerted their buſineſs together ; but 
jealouljte which does oft overthrow the firmeſt 
Leagues, ruined their Projzetts. The King of Fikien 
fell out with that of Formoſa, and to preſerve himſelf 
from being damaged by his Fleet, made his Peace 
with the Emperor, who gave him ſuch afliſtance a; 
that he made his party good. The King of L2uantoun 
being unwilling to be any ways under the dire&on 
or command of Oauſanguei, left him, and put himſelf 
ander the Protection of the Tartars, who turnzd all 
their Forces againſt this laſt Rebel, more formidable 
than all the reſt together; for he was Maſter of all 
the Weſtern Provinces, and the ſucceſs which his 
Troops had hitherto met with, gave them Heart and 
Courage enough to undertake any thing, 

After the Emperor had tryed many ſeveral ways to 
no purpoſe, he ſaw plainly that it was impoflible to 
force them from the places where they had entrench:- 
ed without uſing his great Artillery: but che Cannon 
which he had were Iron, and fo heavy that they dared 
not carry them over ſuch ſteep Rocks, as they mult 
do to come to him. He thought Father Yerbie/# might 
be affiſtant to him in this matter ; he commanded the 
Father therefore to give directions for caſting ſom: 
Cannon after the European manner. The Father 
preſently excuſed himſeit, ſaying that he had lived bus 
whole life tar from the noiſe of War, that go #4 

there: 
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therefore little inſtructed 1n thoſe affairs. He added 
alſo that being a Religious, and wholly employed in 
the concerns of another World, he would pray for his 
Majeſty's good ſucceſs; but that he humbly begged 
that his Majeſty would be pleaſed to give him leave 
not to concern himſelf with the warfare of this 
World. | 

The Fathers Enemies (for a Miſſionary is never 
without ſome) thought that now they had an oppor- 
tunity to undermine him. They perjuaded the Em- 
peror that what he commanded the Father to do, was 
no ways oppoſite to the will or intention of the Go- 
ſpel: and that «t was no more 1nconventent to him 
to calt Cannon than to caſt Machines and Mathe- 
matical Inſtruments, eſpecially when the good and 
ſafety of the Empire were concerned : that therefore 
without doubt the reaſon of the Fathers retuſal was 
becauſe he kept Correſpondence with the Enemy, 
or at leaſt becauſe he had no reſpe&t tor the Em- 
peror. So that at laſt the Emperor gave the Father 
to underſtand, that he expected obedience to his laſt 
Order, not only upon pain of loſing his own lite, 
but alſo of having his Religion utterly rooted out. 

This was to touch him in the moſt ſenſible part, 
and he was indeed too wiſe to ſtand out for a nicety 
or a {cruple at the hazard of loſing all that was va- 
luable. I have already aſſured your Majeſty that I 
have very little underſtanding in caſting Cannon, ſaid 
he to the Emperor ; but ſince you command me [ 
will endeavour to make your Workmen underſtand 
what our Books direct 1n. this affair. He took there- 
fore upon himſelf the care of this Work, and the 
Cannon was pioved before the Emperor, and tound 
to be extraordinary good. The Emperor was fo well 
pleaſed with the Work, that he pulled oft his Mantle, 
and in the preſence af the whole Court gave it to 
Father Verbieſt for a token of his Aﬀection. 
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All the Pieces of Cannon were made very light 
and ſmall, but Rtrengthned with a ſtock of Wood 
from che mouth to the breech, and girt with ſevera| 
bands of Iron; ſo that the Cannons were ſtrong & 
nough to bear the force of the Powder, and light 
enough to be carried thro' any, even the worſt Road; 
This new Artillery did every way anſwer what they 
propoſed iromit. The Enemy were obliged to leave 
cheir Intrenchments in diſorder, and ſoon after to Cx 
pitulace; for they did not think it poflible to hold ou 
againſt thoſe any longer, who could deſtroy them 
without coming themſelves into reach. 

O#u{angaci was himſelt dead : his Son Hom hea, who 
carried on the War, ſtrangled himſelf thro? deſpair; 
and the reſt of them were in a ſmall time utterly 
routed. So that the Emperor then began to Reignin 
Peace, and continued more and more to ſhew marks 
of Favour and Aﬀection to the Miflionaries. Sothat 
Father Verbieft has often fighing ſaid, that the Lord: 
Vineyard was now open, that the Heathens them 
ſelves gave liberty to enter upon the Harveſt, but 
that yet there were ſcarce any Workmen to bring 
it 1n. 

They ſend to him for Paſtors from every place, 
Tariary, the Kingdom of Corea, the Provinces of 
China, which have been left deſtitute by the death of 
their antient Paſtors, invite or rather preſs him to 
ſuccour them. Neither does this ſcarcity come from 
the Europeans want of Zizal, but from the differences 
which have aroſe between the ſacred Congregation, 
who icnd Vicars Apoſtojical into the Eaſt, and the 
king ot Porizgal, who pretends to a right to nomi- 
nate all ca Biſhops there, excluſively co any ſupe- 
riour Eccletiaſtical Power. | 
_ This Diſpute cools the ardour of thoſe fervent Mil- 
onaries, Who dare not engage themſelves where they 
muſt incur ether the indignation of their Holy - 
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ther, or of a mighty Prince, both which things are 
rery formidable. And thus the Work of God ſtood 
till, and thoſe precious minutes were loſt, which 
the favour of a great Emperour and the diligence 
of a zealous Miffionary, might have made ſo uſeful 
to the firm eſtabliſhing our Holy Faith. But this is 
one of the Arcana of Providence, which, after it 
hath confounded all the oppoſition of the enemies 
of the Goſpel, even at the expence of working Mi- 
racles, does ſometimes ſuffer that the Zeal of Catho- 
licks ſhould do more harm to Religion, than the Ha- 
tred and Jealouſte of Idolaters. 

Sometime after my Lord Biſhop of Heliopolis was 
ſent by the ſacred Congregation with ſome French 
Ecclefiaſticks, full of ardour to reform and encreaſe 
the new Chriſtianity. This courageous Prelate had 
once already miſſed his Voyage: For contrary Winds 
having obliged him ſometime before to put in at 
Manilla, a conſiderable I{land under the Spaniſh Go- 
vernment, he was taken up upon ſuſpicion there, 
and obliged to return back into Europe by the way of 
Mexico. This accident which had broken his firſt 
meaſures, ſerved only to fill his mind with new and 
thoſe greater ones. He came to Paris, where his good 
intentions were well known. Rome heard him with 
pleaſure, and followed his Projects in all that re- 
ſpeed the Eaſtern Miflions. So that he came ho- 
noured with a Power from the Holy See, and laded 
with the Alms of the Faithful, who expected nothing 
- _ his Zeal than the Converſ1on of the New 

orld. 

He therefore once more paſled over the Seas, and 
happily arrived at China, where he began to ſcatter 
abroad that Flame which ſhould warm all the Mifli- 
onaries. The Jeſuits and other Religious not only 
acknowledged his Authority, but alſo cook the new 
Oath which the ſacred Congregation had appointed, 
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altho' the King of Portugal had abſolutely forbad jc, 
For they thought that that Prince, 1n whom the love 
of Religion had always prevailed before his private 
intereſt, would not take it ill when he ſhould know 
that their refuſal of ic might have occaſioned the de- 
ſtruction of Chriſtianity in China, and perhaps of 
the Miflions in all the other parts of the Eaſt. 

This was matter of great joy to the Biſhop, who 
after this happy beginning, made ready, according 
to his former notions, to new Till this Vineyard of 

the Lord, whether he chought himſelf 
* Fer. 1.10, ſent like the Prophet hererofore *. Ec: 
conſtitui te ſuper gentes , ut deſtruas, & 
diſperdas, & diſſipes, &c. But God Aimighty was ſz 
tisfied with his gaod Intentions, and took him to him- 
ſelf a few months after his arrival. His death great- 
ly ſurpriſed all the Faithful, 1t did eſpecially affli 
the fervent Eccleſiaſticks who were the Companions 
of his Voyage; the other Miſſionaries ſubmitted 
with refignation to the Will of God, being per{wa 
ded that whatſoever Providence appoints, 15 always 
for his Glory, and for the good of the Elec, it they 
make a right uſe of it. 

This was ſweetned by the arrival of two other Bt 
ſhops, who a little while after ſupplied his place un- 
der the Title of Vicars Apoſtolical. The firſt wa 
Monſieur 4' Argolis, an Italian of the Order of $ 
Francis, noted among thoſe of his Order for his ex- 
cellent Vertues, and extraordinary Knowledge. He 
had been employed in the chiefeſt buſineſs there, and 
our Holy Father thought he could not make choice 
of a wiſer Man than he to place at the Helm of lo 
tiouriſhing a Miſſion. As he went by Siam, Mor 
ſicur Conſtance underſtanding his worth preſented him 
to the King, who would fain have kept him 1n his 
Kingdom ; but becauſe the Orders of the Holy S:e 
obliged him to pgo farther, he reſolved at leaſt to __ 

im 
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tm ſome marks of his eſteem and affection toward 
him, in ordering him, and two of his Companions 
of the ſame Order, a conſiderable Penſion. So that 
had it not been for the Revolutions which a. little 
while after happened in his Kingdom, this Prince 
worthy of a better Fortune, would have had his Miſſi- 
onaries in China, as well as the molt zealous Princes 
in Europe. 

Since this wiſe Prelate hath been in China, the na- 
tural ſweetneſs of his Temper hath very much con- 
tributed to the comfort of the Faithful, and conver- 
fon of the Heathen. He hath vifited all the Pro- 
vinces which the Holy See committed to his care, 
conſecrating Prieſts, teaching and exhorting them, 
adminiſtring the Sacrament of Confirmation, uniting 
all their affetions as much as poflibly he could, whote 
different intereſts ſeems to have cooled their mutual 
Charity to one another in JESUS CHRIST. 
And tho' one would think that the Portugueſe could 
never have a reſpe& for him, becauſe their pretenſ1- 
ons are wholly oppoſite to this inſtitution of Vicars 
Apoſtalical, yet he has behaved himſelt wich ſo much 
Prudence, that all Nations here think themſelves par- 
ticularly obliged to him. 

The ſecond Biſhop whom the Holy See has digni- 
hed with the Title of Vicar Apoſtolical, is Monfieur 
de Baſilee a Chineſe, educated by the Fathers of Saint 
Francis's Order, afterwards taking upon himſelf the 
Order of St. Dominick. When he was only a Miflionary, 
he had a flaming zeal for the Converſion of his dear 
Country, and during the Perſecution of Father Adam, 
he was the main ſupport of Religion in «ll the Pro- 
vinces which he travelled through, and ſtrengthned 
in the Faith. When he was conſecrated Biſhop, 
he performed all his Duties perfectly well, and the 
Holy See did fo far approve of his Conduct as to let 
hm nominate his Succeſſor. He nominated his Vicar- 
> General 
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General the Reverend Father de Leona, an Italian of 
St. Francis's Order, who 1n his private Liie might have 
been a Pattern to the moſt ſtrict Religions, and in 
the important Employment of Vicar Apoſtolical, 
has ſhewn that he has all chat Zeal, all that Prudence, 
and all that Conſtancy, which the Government of 
a great Church requires. 

My Lord Biſhop of Baſilte after he had thus cho- 
ſen this worthy ſucceſſor of his Apoſtleſhip, fell fick 
at Nankin, and died full of thoſe happy Viſions 
which God gives even in this World to his Saints, 
At his Death that Faith ſhined brightly, which had 
animated him in his Life-time ; and his laſt minutes, 
wherein he appeared to be fulfilled with the moſt 
ſenſible touches of Chriſtian hope, ſeemed to give 
him an antepaſt of the Joys of Paradiſe. All his 
trouble was for the Miſſionaries by whom he wasaffe 
Qionately beloved, and for the Chriſtians who loſt 
in him the firſt Prieſt, the firſt Religious, and the 
firſt Biſhop that ever China had yet given to Chriſt 
anity. And as his bleſſed Memory was every where 
ſpread abroad, they have ſet up his Picture in ſeveral 
places.; which the Reverend Father de Leoniſſa (ent 
to the ſacred Congregation, to preſerve the Memory 
of a Prelate whoſe own Merit, as well as our patti- 
cular Obligations to hum , ought to make eternally 
reſpected. 

Belides this the Pope honoured Mr. Maigrot and 
Mr. Pr with the Title of Vicars Apoſtolical, bothot 
them Doors of the Sorben, diligent, zealous, and 
ſet upon following the Intentions of the Holy S, 
and in a word Companions of Mr. Heliopolis, andIn 
heritors of a double portion of his Spirit. 

If the number of Miffionaries had been anſwer 
able to that of the Paſtors, the Churches in Ch 
had now been perfectly filled; bur, as I have fa, 


the over care which every one has taken to provid: 
Or 
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vor it excluſively of others, has rendered People leſs 
Jefrous of going. Good men, nay even thoſe who 
have occaſioned theſe diſorders, have mourned for 
them in ſecret. Some zealous Perſons have endea+- 
roured to remedy thiss My Lord Biſhop of 1un- 
fer and Paderborn , whom the care of his own 
Dioceſe did not hinder from extending his care 
zen as far as the Eaſt, gave aiettlement for fix 
Miſfionaries for ever to China; but dying a little 
while after, his laſt Will was never executed. Others 
in France, 1n Spain, 1n Italy, took a great deal of pains 
to help this forſaken Miion, but they could never 
compaſs their defigns. | 

Lewis the Great, who 1s himſelf as zealous for e- 
Rabliſhing the Goſpel, as all the other Princes put 
together, among the great Deſ1gns which he has been 
intent upon. to make Religion flouriſh in Emrope, 
thought chat he ought not to neglect that good which 
he might do in Afia. He was very ſenſible of the 
Neceſlities of China, which Father Verbieft had repre- 
ſented to him in one of his Letters, in the moſt (en- 
fible manner in the World; and although he very 
well knew, that he could not make Miſſionaries (a 
quality which no body can give us but the Vicar of 
JESUS CHRIST) he doubted not but that Reli- 
gouſes who were exactly skilled in Mathematicks, 
in attaining, according to his Orders, an exadt know- 
ledge in Aſtronomy, might at the ſame time with 
good ſucceſs, labour according to the deſign of their 
Inſtitution, in the Converſion of Infidels. He was 
very well ſatisfied, that of all the means which hu- 
man prudence could advantageouſly make uſe of in 
the moſt holy Actions, there were none which pro- 
moted the concerns of Religion 1n Chin more than 
the Mathematicks. | 

Being therefore willing at once to ſatisfie his zeal 
for the advancement of the Goſpel, and the _ 
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which he had of bringing the Sciences to perfe&ion! 
he made choice of ſix Jeſuits whom he thought capable 
of giving good ſatisfaction to the Learned, and Inftry. 
ation to intelligent Perſons, Thoſe who were this 
appointed, could have wiſhed they had all the abilities 
neceſſary for this Employment : They did neverthe. 
leſs ſer out with a good Will, being ready to facrifice 
their Lives and allMheir ſmall Talents to the greater 
Glory of God, and by conſequence to the pious De. 
ſigns of the greateſt Prince in the World. 

When we came into Chinz, we found it in the 
Condition 1 have been relatinz, the Harveſt wa; 
plentiful every where, but it was almoſt deſtitute of 
Workmen; or (to make uſe of Father Intorcetts's 
words, one of the moſt noted Miffionaries) drowned 
in thoſe Tears, which tlie ſorrow of ſeeing her {ef 
abandoned forced continually from her : Benedi4u 
Deus qui fecit nobiſcum Miſericordiam ſuam, liberavi} 
Vos a naufragio, ut prove naufragam noſtram miſſjonem 
ab aquis lacrimarum, ſurmmique mgroris eriperet, wn 
omnes in corde ſervo, & tanquam weros Soctetatis filin 
viroſque Apoſtolicos intimis animi pr xcordiss amplettor Ot, 
Thus he ſpake to us in his firſt Letter, to encourage 
us to aſliſt in the glorious Labours of his Miffion, 

Providence put 1t into our power in a little time 
to employ our ſelves uſetully there; and 1f we had 
done no other good than was the drawing afcer us 
by our Example ſeveral other Miffionaries who fol- 
lowed us, and who now are full of their holy Eabours 
in the Work of God; it would be a great comfort 
to us, and avery great advantage to China. But that 
which 15 much more comfortable is, that we have 
hereby contributed very much toward removing thoſe 
lets and hindrances to the propagating the Golpe 
of which I ſpake before. For at the Remonſtrance 
of Father Tachard, ſupported allo by thac of the Re- 
verend Father General, I:ocens Xt, ſuſpended the 
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Oath. And after Clement VIII. granted to the King 
of Portugal to nominate three Biſhops, one of Pekin, 
the other of Nankin, and the third of Macao. And 
2t this preſent our Holy Father, who in his own ſelf 
hath al the Zeal, all the Piety, and all the Wiſdom 
of his Predeceſſors, animated by the ſame Spirit, and 
moved (if I might do my ſelf the honour of ſaying 
ſo) with what I have had the honour to repreſenc 
unto him of the preſent State of theſe Miflions, is 
about to regulate all the particulars therein by che 
prudent Councel and Advice of the ſacred Congre- 
gation. To the end that hereafter nothing may be 
ſo much laid to heart as the Intereſt of Religion, 
and that all Kingdoms of Exrope being uniced in the 
Love of JESUS CHRIST, may with one con- 
lent — to bring about and perfe& this great 
Work. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a general View of the 
Eſtabliſhment and Progreſs of Chriſtianity in the 
Empire of China, from the Preaching of the Apoſtles 
till theſe laft Times. This Church heretofore very 
Famous, but after that wholly overturned by Super- 
ſition, hath at laſt been re-eſtabliſned one Age ago 
by one of the greateſt Men of our Society, and aug- 
mented by the Labours of a great many Miflionaries, 
governed by wiſe Prelates, honoured by the Pro- 
tetion of many Emperours, ſupported by the Bounty 
of all the Princes of Europe; and, which is more for 
ts Glory, perſecuted by all the enemies of Truth, 
and made precious in the Eyes of God by the Chains, 
the baniſhment and blood of the Confeſſors. I am 
With all imaginable reſpect, 


SIR, 
Tour moſt bamble 
and moſt obedient Servant, 
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To the moſt Reverend Father De la Chaize, 
Confeſſor to the King. 


Concerning the Manner how each My. 
ſfronary preaches the Goſpel in 
China, and of the Fervency of the 
New Chriſtians. 
Moſt Reverend Father, 

L.tho' the important Afﬀeairs of China, which 
detain me at preſent at Rome, require all 
my Application, and feem to be my Ex 
cuſe if I am wanting in performing any 

Parts of my other Duties ſo exactly as I could defire; 
I cannot nevertheleſs in the leaſt forget both the Obl- 
oations which 1 my felt have to you 1n particular, s 
well as the Miflions in the Eaſt in general. 
It was vou, moſt Reverend Father, who formerly 
drew out the Platform of them, who juſt then made 
Choice of their Miniſters, whom your Teſtimonial, 
together with the Eſteem of one of che greateſt Prin- 
ces upon Earth,have rendred in Proceſs of Time more 

Renowned than all their particular Qualifications. 
This Royal Protection, under which we have ut- 
dauntedly affronted Dangers; thoſe Letters written 
on our behalf to Sovereigns and their Officers ; thoſe 
magnificent Preſents, thoſe regularly ſettled Penſions, 
thoſe extraordinary Helps, (and what we yalue m_ 
more 
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more) thoſe ſo grave Counſels, favouring ſo much of 
the Spiric of God, wherewith you have in a manner 
tllowed our Firſt Voyages, and which we ſtill look 
upon as the ſafeſt Rule of our Behaviour and Conduct, 
xe Benefits either received from your ſelf, or procured 
by your means. 'Tis but j1ſt, molt Reverend Father, 
that in what part of the World ſoever we be, we 
ſhould teſtihe our Acknowledgments. For my part, 
[am per{waded that one cannot give you more ſolid 
Demonſtrations of chem, than by maintaining by our 
Zreat Zeal, what you have pertormed to our Advan- 
age. I fuppoled you would be farished, and that ar 
aſt I ſhould perform my Duty, by acquainting you 
with the Succeſs wherewi1th it hath pleaſed God to 
crown our Labour; and what Benefis we may hope 
to reap from the Miſſionaries which you your ſelf will 
_ or at leaſt who ſhall come to us our of your 
hands. 

In a Word, the Time I {hall employ in writing to 
you upon this Subject, is ſo far from any ways dimi- 
niſhing that due Care, and conſtant Endeavour to 
promoce the welfare of our Miflions, that without all 
doubt, 1 will much contribute to their fucure Efta- 
blſhment ; for I hope that your Prote&ion becoming 
thereby more effeual and ſolid, will more advance 
our Afﬀairs, than all the Pains and Care which 1 can 
poſſibly take for their Succeſs. 

Purſuant to the Firſt Proje& that we laid, we were 
all of us to ſtay at Pekin, inthe Palace, and Service of 
the Emperor ; but Providence otherwiſe order'd it, 
and they at laſt gave way to our Inclination, which 
moved us to diſperſe our felves all over the Provinces, 
for the propagating of Religion. They were content 
todetain Father Gerbillon and Father Boxwer at Court, 
where they jmmediately applied themifclves to the ſtu- 
dy of Languages with ſuch Succeſs, that they were 
quickly 1n a Condatiori to aftz{t ce Chiltians, yea, 
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and to be employed by the Emperor 1n ſeveral impax. 
rant Affairs. The moſt conſiderable, was the Pexce 
between the Moſcovites and Chineſe ; the Treaty of 
which, was then afoot 300 Leagues from Fekm, whi. 
ther Father Gerb:l:n was ſent with Prince Soſan wh 
was nominated Plen;potentiary for th? Empi.e. 
Nipchou was the place where the Miniſters of the 
Two Nations aflembled ; each of cnem having a Body 
of Souldiers attending, to terminate 1f Occaſion ſer- 
ved, what the Negotiation could not decide: the 
Haughtineſs of both, did oftentimes make them fly out 
into extremes. which would have proved fatal toboth 
Parties, 1f Father Gerbillon by his Diſcretion had na 
moderated Animoſittess He continually paſſed from 
Camp to Camp, made Speeches, propos'd Expedi- 
ents, pacihed their Minds, and he difſembled what: 
ever might be ape mutually to exaſperate them in the 
Conclulion : He ſo dexterouſly managed the com- 
mon Intere!is, that the Peace was concluded to the 
Satisfaction both of Chineſe and Moſcovites. Prince $6 
ſan was fo well plealea with the Z2al and Wiſdom & 
this Father, that te declared publickly, that if it had 
not been for him, all had been in a deſperate Condi 
tion ; he expre{t himſelt about che matter, co the Em: 
peror to the {ame Het, infomuch that this Prince 
had the Curotity to be acquainted with him. He 
tound him to be a very fenſ{tbie Perſon, capable, fin- 
cere, forward to execute, and even to anticipate his 
Orders. This Charater wonderfully pleaſed the 
Emperor; he hada mind ce have him near his Perſon, 
at the Palace, in the Campaign, and in his Progrels 
into Tartary, wicre hs beſtowed upon him fo many 
ſignal marks of Eſteem, that the Grandees of his 
Court, might have perhaps conceived ſome Jealoulic 
trom them, had not the Father's Modeſty won him 
the Aﬀection of every Body. 
Theis Fuit Favours were followed bv an _—_— 
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dinary one that was much better rehiſhed by this Mil: 
fonary : He pitch't upon him tor his Tutor in Ma- 
hematicks and Philoſophy conjointly wich Father 
Brvet, whoſe merit he hkewile much eſteem'd The 
Paffion this Prince hath for Sciences, makes him very 
intent upon Studies every day 1n a manner Two or 
Three Hours together, which he ſpares from his Plea- 
lure: Ir is more than probadle, that by the inquiry 
into natural Truth, Providence will condu& him by 
degrees to the eternal Fountain of Truth, without 
which, all others {crve not ſo much to perfe& the 
Mind, as to puff it up with Pride in the eyes of Men, 
2nd render 1t inexculable before God. 

Father Yerbief had already begun to explain theſe 
Ciences to him ; but, beſides his making uſe of the 
Chineſe Tongue 1n his Leetures, which is not proper, 
by reaſon of 1ts often repeated Equivocals, to illuſtrate 
Notions otherwiſe obſcure enough of themſelves : Be- 
ſides that, I ſay Father Yerbieſ# died. Theſe Fathers 
ſuppoſed the Tartarian Tongue would be better Itked 
by this Prince, and that 1: myghe ferve their turn the 
better to make their Notions intelligible. It happen- 
ed according to their Expectation , and the Emperor 
became in a ſhort time ſo capable, that he compoled a 
Book of Geometry. He afterwards gave it to the 
Princes his Sons, and undercook to be thetr Maſter in 
t; he call'd them together every day, explain'd to 
them the moſt difficuic Propotitions of Eaclid; yea, 
and this Prince having upon his Shoulders the Govern- 
ment of one of the moſt potent Empires of the World, 
dd not diſdain, with his Rule and Compals in his 
Hand, to ſpend his Time in the Fami:y in Soecala- 
tions, which Inte:elt alone icarce makes dN:1gnttul ro 
private Perſons. 

Whilſt theſe Two Fathers by their Credit made 
themſelves fic to be in a ſhore time the main Suppore 
v# Religion, Father Foxraney, Father Viſdelon, and my 
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ſelf did endeavour not to be unſerviceable in the Py} 


vinces. Father Fontaney went to Nankin, PFatherlij 


delou took Care of the Churches of Chanſi, wherel{| 
ſo remained ſome time with him, from whence afte} 


wards I removed to Chenſi, the ancient Place of Þ 


ther Faber's Miſſion, the Chriſtians of which Plact 
notwithſtanding their having been aeſerted this may| 
Years, do nevertheleſs preſerve their fi it Ferveng| 
and are ſtill look'd upon as the 41d of that graj 
Flock, and Model of other Believers. We underſtogl 
at that Time by our own proper Experience, wh 


was often told us, that the Harveſt truly was grua 
and that happy » that Labourer whim the Maſter of th 
Harveſt doth pleaſe to make uſe of to gather it in, Even 
thing 15 matter of Conſolation 1n this glorious Emply 
ment; the Faith of the new Converts, the Innocene 
of the Ancient, the Aptneſs of the Children, the D: 
votion and Modeſty of Women ; but yet one is mor 


eſpecially aftz&ed by ſome eminent and exempla| 


Converſions, to perceive the Work of Grace nor 
and then wrought 1n the hearts of Idolaters. 

The Truth 1s, theſe are in refpe& of us convir 
cing Proofs of that Truth which we preach and & 


clare: For indeed, by what ſecret Charm could wr} 


be able to animate dead Minds, and raiſe them, (it! 
may preſume ſo to ſay) to Reaſon, to God, to alltk 
Maximsof the moſt pure and refined Morality; Man 
that have been buried, and immerſed from their ver 
Infancy in Fleſh and Blood 2 What Force and Fome, 


what Blandiſhment could be able in an inſtant, | 
bring into Captivity rebellious Minds under the Youl 


of a Religion fo ſevere as ours 1s, if Jeſus Chriſt himlet 
did not work Miracles, and it the holy Spirit, by tit 
inward and 1nviſible Operation of Grace, did not {up 
ply the Defe& of his Miniſters ? 


This is that, moſt reverend Father, which we ext 


rience every day, with aſtomiſhing Comfort, wh: 
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4th eſtabliſh, Rrengthen and ſettle us unmovable in 
e Pre the fame Faith which God produceth in Idolaters. I 
erFil yould to God I were able to relate to you particularly 
rel{| ,l| that paſſes in China on this Subje&, where in ſpight 
 after| of all the Stratagems of Devils, God 1s ſo conſtantly 
of Fz| 2nd reſolutely Glorified. Yet not being able upon my 


Plz} departure, to pick up the particular Memorial of each 


| Church, I ſhall only content my ſelf to tell you in Part 

' what] my ſelf have obſerved in my Miſſion, and af- 
]f terwhat manner I have made it my Buſineſs to adorn 
it, according to the Ideas and Practice of the moſt 


ve and ancient primitive Miſlionaries. 

All my Buſineſs was reduced to Three principal 
Points; the Firſt was to cheriſh, and keep up the Piety 
of old Believers by the preaching of the Word of God, 
and above all, by particular Exhortations, which 1s a- 
bundantly more profitable and edifyingthan any thing 
that is ſpoken in Publick, where the Diſcourſe is often 
rot underſtood, either becauſe of the People's Stupidi- 


i ty, or elſe by reaſon of the Preacher's il] Utterance, 


and Pronunciation. Theſe poor Souls whom Simpli- 
city and Fervency make teachable, do oftentimes hear 
that, with Tears in their Eyes, which they do not 
comprehend but by halves; but yet they always 1m- 


| prove and edify, by what they underſtand pertealy. 
| They are eſpecially moſt caken with Compariſons, 


Parables, and Hiſtories, and albeit they are not ac- 
quainted nor accuſtomed to that vehement, and {ome- 
times paſſionate Adtion of our Preachers, yet for all 
that, they are moved and wrought upon, when they 

lpeak to them with Earneſtneſs, and Concern- 
Inoſooner came to a private Houle to confeſs {ick 
Perſons, or about other Bafineſs, but preſently you 
ſhould have all the Family, nay, and the Chriſtians 
too of the Neighbourhood flock together about me, 
and intreat me to ſpeak to them concerning God. [ 
had made but an indifferent Progreſs in underſtand- 
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290 How the Goſpel is propoſed to 
ing and pronouncing their Tongue, eſpecially when 
T farſt began to preach, which nevertheleſs gave them 
no manner of Offence, ſo far from it, that if the 
could but never fo little apprehend what meant, they 
never were cloy'd with hearing me. | 

[ have moreover taken notice that they had alway; 
rather I ſhould preach my felt, how barbarous ſoever 
my Language might appear, than that I ſhould pe: 
them inſtructed ; as I ſometimes did by the help of 
Chineſe Catechilt, that had been formed ſome time 
before to Exerciſes of this Nature : But my Viſits nor 
being ſo frequent as I could have wiſh2d, I endeavoy. 
red to make them up by godly Books, with which by 
God's Blefling, China is very well ſtored, there having 
been ſome Miſſionaries {ſufficiently zealous,and able to 
compoſe Books, and that very politely, upon all the 
Points of Religion. 

They have very curious and complete Catechiſms, 
wherein the intire and complete Body of the Dodtrine 
of Chriſtianity, the Life, Miracles, and Death of our 
bleſſed Lord, the Commandments of God and the 
Chuich, are clearly explained. There are likewile to 
be found particular Expoſitions upon the Goſpels, 
Treatiſes upon Moral and Chriſtian Duties, ſome {o- 
11d Controverſtes adapted to every Body's Capacity, 
Practices of Piety for the different Conditions of Lite, 
Prayers and Inſtructions for the Uſe of the Sacra: 
ments, a Body of Divinity for the Learned, for they 
have tranſlated ſome part of Tho. Aquinas, and laſt of 
all, St. Ig:atizzs's Exerciles for thoſe that mind heavenly 
things. Inſomuch, that this ſpiritual Seed of the evan- 
ge lical Word is ſcattered all over, and multiplied an 
Hundred-fold. 

I could have wiſhed there might have been a Tran- 
flation of the Miſal, upon the account of ſaying Mals 
in Chineſe, together with an exact Verſion of the holy 


Scriptures. Conftormable to the Permiſſion oben 
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for that purpoſe the Miſal was finiſhed, and Fa- 
ther Coupler preſented it ſome Years ago to the Pope : 
However after having duly examined the Matter, ic 
was not thought convenient to make uſe of it, but 
they continued to fay Maſs in the Latine Tongue, as 
in other Places. As for the complete Verſion of the 
Bible, there are ſuch weighty Reaſons why 1t ſhould 
not forthwith be publiſhed, that it would ſeem a raſh 
piece of Impudence to do it; and fo much the more, 
becauſe there 15 already expounded in divers Books, 
what is contained 1n the Goſpel ; yea, and even what- 
ſoever 15 molt Inſtruftive in the reſt of the holy Scri- 
tures, 

The Second Method to increaſe the fervent Zeal 
of Chriſtians, was Prayer : Be(ides the time appointed 
for Maſs, I aſiembled them Twice a day to make pub- 
lick Prayers. They ſung in Two Choirs with fuch 
marvel!ous Devotion, that ic made me wiſh that the 
Furopzan Chriſtians might have been winelſes of 
their Pjety ; for their rude, and ſometimes ſcanda- 
lous Deportment before our altars, will certainly be 
condemned at the great Tiibunai, by the Modeſty of 
thoſe later Chriſtians, 

They do not underſtand eicher finging by Notes 
or Mufick as we do, yet have they Tunes ot cheir own 
compolure no ways unpleaſant, which ſeems co me 
adundance more tolerable, than what are uſed in ſe- 
veral Societies of Europe: They had likewiſe ſeveral 
forts of Inſtruments; Confores they ſeem to admire, 
and our Villages in France would ſerve their turn well 
enough in that point. 

The Chineſe are of that Temper, that they had 
need of ſomething ſen{1ble to heighcen their Devorion z 
ſumptuous and magnificent Ornaments , Singing, 
pompous Proceſlions, the Noiſe of Bells, and Initru- 
ments, and the Ceremonies of the Church are very 
taking with them, and allure them to divine Service. 
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I took cxtraordinary care 1n that matter to procurs 
for them all that the Church out of her moſt wife 
Condutt, .hath permitted to the fervants of Gog: 
yet always diſtinguiſhing that which Superſtition, 1 
one have not a care of it, is wont, in procels of time 
co put into the -common Peoples head. 

I applyed my ſelf more eſpecially to inſpire then 
with reſpect to our Myſteries, they made their Con- 
feflion uſually every Fortnight. Their Confeflion 
was not only attended with Tears, (for the Chim; 
are more ſubjz& to Weeping than we) but alſo with 
ſevere Penance 1n tne Evening in the Veſtry. 

The lively Faith they had for the adorable Sacrs 
ment, made them conſtant attenders on the Altar; 
and when I permitted them to receive it, they com: 
municated with affeRions of veneration capable «f 
inflaming not only ſuch who are but Lukewarm, bu 
almoſt Chriſtians: You might ſee them proſtrate atk: 
vera] times with their Face on the ground lamenting, 
and commonly ſhedding abundance of tears. Such like 
poſtures, more trequent and ordinary amonſt Ajit 
ques than Europeans, yet evermore edifying and ſub 
mi{ffive, do exceedingly contribute to excite Devo 
tion in the Soul, and to impreſs upon the Mind tha 
profound Veneration which the Majeſty of our My- 
ſteries deſerve at our hands. 

This reſpect extended it felt alſo to the Image, 
Reliques, to the Medals, Holy Water, and in general 
to whatſoever bears the Character of our Relegion. 

They bore more than that, a particular veneration 
for the Virgin Mary, which perhaps had gone too 
far, if care had not been uſed to regulate it. They 
call her the Holy Mather (Chin-Mou) and do invoke 
her in all their Straits and Exigencies, The expert 
ence they have had of her Protection, hath conti- 
med them in this warm Devotion, and the benekits 
they receive daily from her, perſuade them ſhe i 
acceptable to God. The 
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The Women are yet more animated with theſe 
centiments than the Men. All their Churches are 
dedicated to her under the Title of Chin-mou tam, 
that 1s to ſay, the Temple of the ble{ied Mother. 
There they meet together, for they never enter in- 
to the Church of the Men, as the Men dare not pre- 
{ume co ſer foot into theirs Bur the paſſionate love 
that the Chriſtians have for Jeſus Chriſt, make them 
really Devout, and walk worthy of the Profeflion 
they have emoraced. They continually repeat theſe 
following words, Teſus the Maſter of Heaven, who 
ſhed bis blood for us: TFeſus who died to ſave us, Be- 
ing it is the Myſtery wherein we molt carefully in- 
ſtruc them, fo ic 15 that they moſt ſtedfaſtly believe. 
Every one ſhall have their Crucifixes in their Cham- 
bers; and notwitſtanding the nakednels of our Images 
did at firſt give ſome offence, yet have they in pro- 
cels of time accuſtomed themſelves to them. We 
dftribute them to the People with ſome precaution, 
for fear they may chance to fall into the hands of 
Idolaters, who might either through ignorance or 
malice, be apt to profane them. 

And this was the reaſon why after Maſs was ſaid, 
I commonly removed from the Altar a large graven 
Crucitix, the Pagans do oftentimes come out of cu- 
riolity ro ſee our Churches 3 now they might have 
ſtole it away, or ſpoken of it irreverently and bla(- 
phemouſly ; which nevertheleſs was not brought to 
paſs by the Paints of Chriſt's Paſſion which I lefe 
with them. 
| Now as for Chriſtians, we- are far from conceal- 
Ing from them this ſacred Myſtery of our Redemp- 
tion, or from difſembling in the leaſt circumſtance 
of the ſame. What certain Hereticks have wrie con- 
cerning it is a foul Calumny, which all the Chineſe 
Books and Cuts therein engraven, have long ago 
diproved and confuted. 
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The Croſs is carried publickly in the Streets j, | 
Proceſſion, planted on the tops of Churches, paints; 
over the Doors of the Chriſtians Houſes. I haven 
where obſerved the Ceremony of the Adoring gf 
the Crols, performed every Good Friday publickly 
practiſed with more Adoration than in China; ny 
I ſincerely proteſt, that I never affiſted therear with 
out being forced to mingle my Tears with thoſe 0 
the Believers, who outdo themſelves in Devotion and 
publick Penance on that day eſpecially. Thoſe who 
have accuſed their Faith in this point, would then: 
ſelves be aſhr1med at the inſenſibleneſs of European, 
had they afliſted at our Ceremonies. For our part, 
we are overjoyed to ſee the Opprobrium of the Croj 
to Trumph, as far as the utmoſt limits of the Uni 
verſe, over the moſt proud and haughty Nation n| 
the World. 

The particular Inſtruction of the Chineſe Women 
15 much more troubleſome than that of Men ; they 
are never Viſited but in the time of their Sicknel; 
neither do they ever come to viſit che Miffionartes; 
but they may be ſpoken with in their Churches, or 
elle one may cauſe them to meet every Fortnight to 
ſay Maſs, and adminiſter the Sacrament to them; 
they dare not come oftner for fear of Scandal, the 
Laws of the Country doth not ſo much as allow 
them that, becauſe the diſorders that happens every 
time the Pagan Women viſit the Temples of the 
Bonzes, cauſeth our Aſſemblies to be ſuſpe&ted, and 
affords a ſpecious pretence to the Gentiles to cy 
down Religion. | 

Notwithſtanding a man cannot imagine whit 
Fruit may be reap'd by it. I came to this Church up- 
on Friday Evening to hear Confeflions. *Tis always 
in a place expoſed to every ones view; for in this 
caſe one cannot a& with too much caution. On 


Saturday morning | finiſhed the Confeſlions of _ 
he | (Na 
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that were not able to get a place theday foregoing. 
Almoſt every one of them Conte(s, and would be 
alad ſo to do every day it they had livery granted. 
Whether it be tenderneſs of Conſcience, or eſteem 
Or the Sacrament, or ſome other reaſon beit known 
'0 themſelves, I know not, but they think they can 
never ſet time enough apart to diſcover cheir Faults, 
There is required abundance of patience to hear 
them: and being naturally of a mild diſpoſition, thev 
would take it very ill to be handled roughly ; yet 
have they one good quality, that they are ſeldom 
Teſty and Froward. They receive the Inſtructions 
from their Director in all hunulity ; they blindly pin 
their Faith upon his Sleeve : we never inflict great 
Penance on them, nay tho' it be a difficult. matter to 
reduce them from their ordinary peccadilloes, yet do 
"= they find it ſo hard to bewail and lament for 
them. 

As for notorious Sins they very rarely commit 
them, becauſe their Condition exempts them from 
the moſt dangerous opportunities z and if they could 
be brought to keep Peace in their domeſtic Afﬀairs, 
their Lite would be otherwiſe wonderful innocent. 
[ have obſerved in many of them a certain Devotion 
that wanted bur lictle of Holineſs. They always ap- 
ply themſelves to Buſineſs or to Prayer,gſeeking all op- 
portunities for ths Education of their Children, or tor 
their own improvement : Very ſcrupulous and nice 1n 
the obſervation of the Practice of every Chriſtian Du- 
ty ; Charitable,frequent in Morttfication ; in a partt- 
cular manner zealous for the Converſion of [dolaters ; 
attentive to all Occaſions that preſent themſelves to 
do Acts of Charity: Inſomuch that I have heard 
the ancienteſt Miflionaries ſay, That it Chime once 
turn'd Chriſtian, almoſt all the Women would be 
Javed. This is not an affected Encomium of the Chineſe 


Women; 1 do faithfully and honeſtly relate o_ I 
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have ſeen, and I judge of other Churches by «; 
whereof I have the Care and Condu. 

The Inſtruction of the Youth of riper years gave 
me as much trouble. IT was perſwaded that this 
Age above all other, requir'd cultivating, eſpecially 
in China, where many things concur to make them 
have an averſion for the ſervice of God : their eaſje 
foft Temper, the Complaiſance of all about them; 
their Relations that dote upon them, and ſeldom 
carry a ſt1& hand over them, but let them have 
their Wills, The- company of Heathen Children 
always corrupted and vicious very ſoon ; their de- 
pendance, their complaiſance with School-maſters, 
who many times have ſach influence on them as to 
1nſpire them with an averſion for Religion. All 
theſe are Obſtacles to their Inſtrucion, very hard to 
ſurmount, what care ſoever we take. 

Yet was I willing to diſcharge my Duty by ſeve. 
ral ways and means. That which appeared to me 
the moſt effetnal, was to take a Chriſtian School: 
maſter into my Houſe, who was an able zealous 
Man. The Children came thither to learn, and [ 
took the opportunity to inſtil Devotion into them; 
to expound to them the principal Articles of Relig: 
on, to train them up and diſcipline them againſt the 
Aſſaults of the Gentiles, to accuſtom them to the 
Ceremonies of the Church where they afliſted at 
Maſs every day. This Practice did alſo produce 
another good effet, The Children of Idolaters who 
came to Study under the Tuition of the ſame Maſter, 
whether by reaſon of cheapneſs, or becauſe of the 
nearneſs of the place, heard, whether they would 
or no, what was taught to their School-fellows: 
Theſe Inſtructions form'd and ſeaſon'd them by littk 
and little to Chriſtianity, and repleniſhed their Mind 
with abundance of good Notions and Ideas, which, 
as lo many Seeds, in proceſs of time did —_ 
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Evangelical Fruit , that is to fay real Converſions. 
ſt were to be wiſh'd there were a good number 
of Chriftian School-maſters that might teach gratis 
in Cities, that would be the beſt means to propagate 
Religion, and to preſerve good Manners, and keep 
up decorum in Families ; but the Miffionaries are fo 
tar from being in a condition to maintain them, that 
they are hard put to it to ſubſiſt chemſelves; tor they 
do not lead ſuck a Life as ſome ill informed, or rathec 
ll-afteted Authors would have made the World be- 
lieve they did. Nay, and I ſpeak even of thoſe who 
are at Qourt, who ſeem by their outhde to live in 
the affluence of all Accomodations. It is true in- 
deed they go in their Silks, (according to the mode 
of the Country) when they go to vific Perſons 
of Quality, yea and they are ſometimes carried in a 
Sedan, or elſe on Horſeback, attended by Servants. 
All which 1s neceffary to keep up their Credit, and 
preſerve the prote&ion of the Mandarins, for want of 
which the Chriſtians would be often oppreſt. But 
yet that makes the Miſſionaries to lead an hard Life; 
for theſe expences conſuming their whole Revenue, 
or Penſion, which never amounts to an hundred 
Crowns per Annum, the ſmall portion that remains 
s {carce ſufficient to live on. The Miflionary 1s 
very decently (not to ſay very poorly habiced) in his 
Houſe ; his Lodging 1s ve:y inconvemient, he lies 
upon the hard Ground, or upon a veiy thin Quilt 
without Sheets. As for his Table, it 1s fo frugal, that 
thzce 1s never a Mok in Exrope to whom the Canon 
peſcribes ſuch a vigorous Abſtinence; fome of them 
paſs whois Years togsiher with only Rice, legumin- 
ous Vegitables, and Water; ior the Thee that is uſu- 
ally drank, is netther pleaſant to the Palat of a Chineſe 

nor a Foreigner, 
However, I {peak only of the time that they are 
intheir Houſe 3 for 'as ſoon as ever they come av;oad 
ts 
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to travel about the Provinces, and to feek the [;R 
Sheep tn the Villages, Mountains, and the moſt re. 
mote places, one is not able to expreſs the continy« 
al fatigues of their Miffion ; (I ſpeak chiefly of thoſe 
that perform in the Weſtern Provinces; for the 
Channels that water almoſt all the Provinces of the 
South, make theſe Perambulations leſs tedious.) Then 
it 1s that they labour Night and Day, lie 1++Barns, eat 
with the poor Country Men, and are expoſed to the 
ſcorching Sun, and the moſt vehement Cold, often. 
times covered all over with Snow, and wet to the 
Skin with Rain. And then we meet with nothing 
to comfort us at our arrival but fervent Chriſtians, 
that quite weary us out by the exerciſs of our Mt 
niſtry that they expect from us. 

The Province of Cher/i, that fell to my care, is 
one of the vaſteſt in all China, I had ſome Chri- 
ſtians and Churches eſtabliſhed an hundred League: 
of one another, whether 1 muſt go by Roads fo 
roillom, that even Horſes are of no uſe. They have 
Mules bred in the Mountains, and managed for theſe 
fort of Journeys, that is to ſay, for the eafieſt Ways; 
as for the other Ways you are fain to foot it, whe- 
ther you creep on all four up the Rocks, or deſcend 
into the Precipices. You croſs over the Valley in 
Water and Dirt, expoſed to Tygres, but vet more 
to Robbers, whoſe retreat the Country does favour. 

They are not like thoſe fine Ways and delight- 
ful pleaſant Champain Provinces of the South, which 
Art and Natuze have ſeem'd rather to have made 
tor the delight of the Inhabitants, than for :the con- 
venience of Travellers. The Valleys of the Alps 
and Pyrenees are much more paſlable; and one may 
properly ſay of China, that where 1t 1s fine nothing 
in the World is finer; and when it ceaſes to be fo, 
nothing 15 more horrid and frightfut. Nevertheleſs 
hnce the death of Father Faber, one takes delight to 
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travel along theſe tedious Roads that he watered 
formerly with the ſweat of his Brows, where he hath 
hed abroad that ſweet favour of Holineſs, that (ti! 
upholds the Faith of Chriſtians, and animates the 
Zeal of the Miſſionaries. 

The other Churches of this Province are more 
aalily come at. I ſpent a great part of the Year in 
ravelling from Village to Village, Catechizing, 
Preaching, adminiſtring the Sacraments to Believers 
that aſſembled upon my paſlage 1n all the places that 
[ appointed. I divided my Time between them and 
the Idolaters, whoſe Converſion always proves more 
frequent in theſe ſolitary remote places than 1n great 
Cr1es, or in the Metropolis of a Province. Some 
of them there were, who being already convinced 
of the Truth by reading, or by their commerce with 
Chriſtians, came of their own accord to receive 
Baptiſm: Others ſhaken, and rouzcd either by their 
Relations or Friends, came to hear Diſputations, and 
at laſt ſurrendred themſelves to the Grace of JESUS 
CHRIST: Many aliured by novelty, or by the in- 
treaty of their Neighbours, heard attentively, and al- 
ways diſputed with a great deal of heat ; amongſt 
whom ſome there were that withdrew from the Di1- 
ſputation more hardened than ever; yet others more 
atthful to the drawings of the Spirit, gave Glory to 
God, and humbly acknowledged their Eriors. All 
my trouble in theſe ſorts of Controverſies, was, that 
I could not deliver my ſelf as I would. The difh- 
culty of explaining my ſelf in a foreign Language 
deprived the Truth of ics Weight and Power. I 
thought if I could but have ſpoken my native Tongue, 
there ſhould nor have been one 1dolater in my Au- 
ditory, that ſhould not have opened his eyes to Truth 
firſt, and then to Faith. Bur belides rhac, Men com- 
monly ſpeak enough of it to make every Man 1n« 
excuſable, as St. Paul faith; yet 1 mads moreover 


this 
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this Refletion , That he that Plants, and he that 
Waters, what pains ſoever he may take, and how 
expert ſoever he may be in Planting and Watering 
well, yet does but very little by that. A Man ought 
ro refer this great Work of converting Souls to God 
*is he alone that cauſes theſe Plants to encreaſe, that 
nouriſhes them, that raiſes them up to himſelf, ac- 
cording to the erder of his infinite Mercy and eter. 
nal Purpoſes. And at theſe ſet Times fixed and or. 
dained in the eternal Counſels of Divine Predeſtina- 
tion, how many times have I ſeen a few 111 words 
pronounced ſenſibly to triumph over Error, becauſe 
the Holy Spirit, that Maſter within the Ele&, doth 
unfold the ſenſe of them; whereas prolix Diſcourſes 
have had none other effe&, but only to harden the 
heart; when, by a juſt Judgment, God was not 
pleaſed to accompany them with an extraordinary 
evidence and demonſtration of the Spirit. 

You will, without doubt, moſt Reverend Father, 
be excecding glad to underſtand the nature of the 
main difficulties we meet withal in the Converſion 
of the Gentiles, . I have obſerved three ſorts of them, 
that ſeem peculiar to the Chineſe. Perſons of Quz 
lity, and thoſe who would be thought wiſe, objected 
chiefly againſt the Myſteries: Their hearts roſe 
chiefly againſt the Trinity and Incarnation ; a God 
that was penetrable, a God that could die, was no lels 
in reſpe& of them, than of the Jews a ſtumbling: block 
and a piece of folly. The Exiſtence of God, Eter- 
nal, Supreme, infimtely Juſt, infinitely Powerful, 
went ealily down with them,and the convincing prook 
of it that I urged to them, made them ſometimes 
forbear entering into the Liſts with me thereupon. 


To proceed in order, and to follow the road 


which Prudence and Holy Fathers have chalked out 
for us on theſe occaiions, I divided our Religion in- 
to two parts. In the firſt I propoſed to them cd 
. ove; 
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hbever Reaſon exempt from Paſſion dictates to us. 
That there is a God ; that this God being infinitely 
Holy, enjoyns us to love Vertue, and faun Vice, to obey 
Princes, to reſpe&t our Relations, to do no wrong 
0 ones Neighbour ; that good Men that are often- 
imes miſerable in this World, enjoy a certain reward 
inthe next: That on the contrarv wicked Men, 
who ſpend their life in inordinate Pleafures, are r1- 
2rouſly puniſhed after death : That this ſame Hope 
ind Fear, that are the beginning of Wiſdom, are 
lkewiſe the firſt rule of our Demeanour ; but yer 


that the enflamed Love that every Man ought to have. 


for this ſupreme Arbitrator of Life and Death, 1s 
capable alone to render us perfeR. | 

After I had convinced them by theſe Maxims, I 
bid them practiſe with this Spirit of Love and Fear, 


theſe Divine Leſſons; proſtrate your ſelves every day |. 


bzfore the infinite Majeſty of this God that you ac- 
knowledge ; in this poſture, with tears in your Eyes, 
and an Heart broken, and contrite with griet tor 
knowing him ſo late, beg of him from the bottom 
of your heart, that he would pleaſe to raiſe you to 
theſe ſublime Truths, which Reaſon doth not diſco- 
ver to you, but which it hath pleaſed him to reveal 
tothe World by his beloved Son, which at preſent 
oy up the particular Character of the Chriſtian 
aith, 

It was not always ſuch an eaſie matter to obtain 
what I demanded; the moſt part of the Gentiles 
accuſtomed blindly to purſue their Paſſions, found 
more difficulty to embrace this Novel-kind of Lite, 
than to believe the moit abſtruſe Myſteries. Yet L 
an allure you, Reverend Father, that of all thoſe 
that ſubmitted thereto in earneſt, I ſee not any thac 
Was not a few days after diſpoſed to believe the moſt 
athcule things which the New Teſtament teachern 
W: $9 trus it ts, that Faith 15 the gitt of God, that 
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cannot be acquired by all the force of Reaſoning: 
and thoſe only obtain, who follow our Saviour' 
Counlel : Seek and ye ſhall find, knock and it ſhall y 
opened to you. God indeed, to accomphlifh this pro. 
miſe, did concur pretty often to the Converſion 
in a maſt miraculous manner, and [ obſerved in 
{everal new Converts ſo many enl;ghrnings, juſt up. 
on their reſolving to hve well, and be conſtant in 
Prayer, that the Holy Spirit muſt needs have 1llu- 
minated them. 

A Gentleman whom reading and diſputing had 
made to waver 1n his Opinion, could not yet relolve 
to believe; yet he determined notwithſtanding to 
practice the Morality of JESUS CHRIST, ſuppoting 
that a good Life would much conduce to diſpel thele 
Miſts. At the firſt his Doubts got ground of him 
inſtead of being vanquiſhed : The more he looked 
13pon the Croſs, the more did his Spirit revolt. He 
compared the Fables of his own Religion with the 
ignominious death of a God-man, that lays the Foun- 


dation of ours. They both fſeem'd to him equally | 


ridiculous ; and take what care he could to ſearch, 


nothing could he find that confirm'd him more in 


Chriftianicy, than in Idolatry, His Relations and 
divers of his Friends and Acquaintance, - uſed their 
utmoſt endeavour to win him over to JESUS 
CHRIST, but all to no purpoſe, and he was jult 
upon the point of taking up his old courſe again, 
when our bleiled Lord ſtopt him upon the very brink 
of the Precipice 
One Night (as I had it from his own mouth) he 
faw in his Dream Heaven open; JESUS CHRÞT 
appear'd to him full of Majeſty, titting at the right 
hand of the Father, and ſurrounded with an infinite 
company of bleſſed Spirits : on one hand he ſhewed 
him thoſe eternal Rewards that are promiſed to Chri- 
{tians; on the other he diſcoyered to him profou 
| Abylks, 
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kbyſſes, which the Torments and Shreiks of a great 

nany Idolaters made gaſtly and fiightful. Thar x 

1þy portion, faith he, with a threatning countenance; 

f thow doſt not follow me. Oh ! Son, continued he 

yith a more mild countenance, Muſt my Croſs diſ- 

aurage you? And muſt a death which is the ſource of 
glory, make you aſhamed? 

This Viſion trighted him, and he awakened quite 
\nother Man ; he did not look upon 1t as a Dream, he 
44 not buſie himlelt co find out what extraordinary 
hing, chance, and an over-heated imagination were 
apable oftentimes co produce during f{leep: the poor 
Man being perſuaded that God had ſpoken to him, 
manded to be baptiſed with a great deal of imporcu- 
nity: nay, and he was fo far from having any trouble 
v ſubmit to the belief of our Myſteries, that he pro- 
gifted he would willingly part with his life to defend 
heTruth of them. 

Another leſs knowing, yet much more obſtinate, 
ad not only not. forſake his Errors, but did even {coff 
x, and deride our molt holy Myſteries, and was pre- 
knt at my inſtrutions, only to jeer them: yer had 
ts permitted his Wife to turn Chriftian, becauſe he 
ns not willing, by crofling her delire, to breed a 
iturbance 1n his Family. Bur ſaid he would have a 
meat care of following her example ; for fear the 
World ſhould be apt to believe that all hrs Family 
was run mad. 

Being naturally of a more ſpritely temper, and 
sker than your Chineſe uſually are, I endeavoured co 
fin by fair means, more than by Diſputation ; at 
kngth, perceiving neither of them prove effecual, 
l wene one evening to his Houle to tee him, and 
aking him afide ; Lt depart ro morrow, Sir, ſaid I, 
nd am come to take my leave of you. 1 muſt needs 
wnfeſs it is not without fome ſorrow, not only be- 
auſe I leave you, but more efpeerily becauſe I leave 

D + a you 
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you in yourErrors. Act leaſt, before my departure, 
do me one ſmall kindneſs, your Wite 1s a Chriſtian, 
ſhe hath an Image of the God-man, whoſe Religion 
I Preach, do ſo much as Proſtrate your ſelf ſome. 
times before this ſame Image, and beſcech him whom 
it repreſents to illuminate your mind, if it be true 
that he hath power ſo to do, and if he be capable of 
hearing you. He promiſed me he would doit, and 
preſently after my back was turned he performed hi 
promiſe. 


His Wife, ignorant of what had paſt, ſeeing him 


upon his Knees adoring JESUS CHRIST by often 
bowing his Head before this Image, ſuppoled he was 
Converted, and ſent one of her Relations into an 
Houſe adjoyning where I was, to acquaint me with 
it: I ran thither, and found him ſtill fo taken up 
in this Action, and in Prayer, that I had not a mind 
to interrupt him. 


As ſoon as he roſe from his Knees, I told him | | 


could not ſufficiently fignifie my joy to him, occs 


fioned by the wonderful change God had lately | 


wrought in him. 


How! ſaith he, all amazed, did you fee at ſuch a 


diſtance what paſt in my mind, or hath God re 


vealed it to you? JESUS CHRIST himlelt, reply'd | 


I, lets me underſtand ſo much, for he acquaints us 
that thoſe who ask any thing of his Father 1n his 
name ſhall be heard! Oh! Father, cryed he, it 
true, I am no longer the ſame Man, I perceive my: 
ſelt a Chriſtian without yet knowing what Chriſti 
nity means ; but pray inſtrut me, I am ready to 
ſubmit, and to reczive Baptiſm this very moment if 
you pleaſe. 

I cold him I baptized no body betore I had firſt in- 
ſtrued them, thar being obliged to deyart, I would 
nominate a Chriſtian to whom he might have 1& 
courſe 1n my abſence, He conſented to every thing, 

an 
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ind we proſtrated our ſelves before this miraculous 
[mage, to return thanks to the Divine Majeſty, who 
an, when he ſees good, from the hardeit Stones raiſe 
up Children unto Abraham. 

Amongſt ſeveral other effects of that Grace, where- 
with 1t hath pleaſed God to bleſs my Miffion, the 
Converſion of an old Officer in the Army ſeems 
worth the relating to you. From a private Sentine], 


he was got up to be the King's Lieutenant in one of 


the Cities of the third Order, notwithſtanding he was 
rery rich, yet had he never a Concubine ; his Wife 


| bcing a Chriſtian, obliged him to live 1n a more re- 


gular manner than other Mandarins. But nothing 
could determine him to turn Chriſtian ; not that he 
was bigotted to Pagamim, his defire of advancing 
himſelf 1n the World took up all his thoughts, and 
had £ill chat time never owned any Deity but his For- 
tune. This tndifferency tor all forts of Religion, is of 
all conditions the moſt dangerous; and I have found 


| by Experience that a Man is never at a greater di- 


ſtance from the true God than when he acknowledges 


1 none at all. 


Yet had hea great value for Chriſtians, becauſe he 
edited by their 1ngocent lite. When I chanced to go 
to his City he always made mea Viſit; and becaule he 
thought 1t pleaſed me, he went ſometimes into the 


| Church to lie Proſtrate before the Altars. I thereupon 


took occaſion to lay the butineſs of his Salvation home 
tohim, but he heard the moſt ſerious things, that I 
poke to him thereupon, with a ſmile. 

One day ſpeaking to him of Hel} in a more teri i- 
tying manner than uſual; you mult not be ſurprized 
X my undauntednels, ſays he, it would be a great 
ſhame for an old Officer, as 1 am, to be afraid. E- 
rer ſince I turned Soldier I took up the relolution to 
fear nothing : bur afcer all, ſaith he, what reaſon can 
| have to fear, I do no body wrorg; I ſerve my 

Dd 3 Friends, 
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406 How the.Goſpel is propoſed to 
Friends, and am faithful to the Emperor, and if here 
tofore I have been ſubje& to the uſual diſorders of 
Youth, I am at preſent temperate enough in my 
Pleaſures. That 1s as much as to ſay , replyed |, 
thac you ſtrive to gratifie the World, but you are 
no wiſe {olicicous to render tg God what you one 
to him; could you imagine you ſhould be a good 
Officer , in diſcharging the particular duty of your 
Calling, 1{ you refuſed at the ſame time to obey and 
acknowledge the Emperor. 

'Tis not enough to be regular in all the Actions of 
private life; the principal duty of a Subject 15 to ſub. 
mit to his Sovereign, and the whole duty of a Man 
15 toown and fear God. You are in the right, faith 
he, I do ſeriouſly think it. You think (o 1n vain, 
replyed I, it that God, which I ſpeak to you of, does 
not give good thoughts. Beg of him this Eveningto 
enlighten your Underſtanding, he will hear your 
Voice; but do you remember allo to hſten to hz, and 
follow it. 

Altho' I could hops no more from this D:ſcourke, 
then from ſeveral other preceeding ones, yet l ob- 
ſerved he was wrought upon: I mention'd ſome ſuch 
thing to his Wife, who took an occaſion thereupon 


to ſpeak home to him, and one of his Officers being | 


very Z:2alous, and well inſtructed, defired him at lealt 


co aſliſt at Evening-Prayer to be performed 1n hi 


Houſe, His preſence ſtirred up the fervency of hi 


Domeſticks, and they all beg'd of JESUS CHRÞT 


that he might be Converted, with Cries and Tear, 
which the infinite goodneſs of the Almighty can 
ſcarce ever withſtand. 

From this very moment he began to waver, and 
the various thoughts he revolved jn his mind a great 
part of the night concerning the danger wherein he 
was, made him take up a reſolution to go through 
yita Religion, But our Lord inſtructed him con 

Cerning 
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cerning It immediately 3 for he ſeriouſly proteſted, 
that being a lictle ſI:epy, he had ſuch horrible repre- 
ſentations of Hell, that he was no longer in ſuſp2nſe 
whether or no he ſhould reſolve: upon his awakening 
he found himſelf a Chriſtian, or at leaſt hz took up 
a firm reſolution ſo to be as ſoon as poflible he could. 
He forthwith repaired to the Church where 1 ſaid 
Maſs; when ic was finiſhed, I was ſurpriſed to fee him at 
my Feet begging Baptiſm of me, with his Eyes bathed 
in«Tears. Weeping, I ſay, for ſcarce could he utter 
kis mind, fo much did his Sighs and Tears 1nterrupt 
his Diſcourſe : he ſpoke likewiſe with a much more 
confident Air, and there was obſerved in his Action 
I know not what fort of fear, that had ſeiſed him, 
of which he was not Maſter, Whether it was that 
his imagination was ſtill ſmitten with the repreſenta- 
tion of Hell, or whether God by this change was 
pleaſed to make us, as well as him, apprehenfive that 
all the bravery and haughtineſs that War 1s capable of 
inſpiring, is not proof againſt that ſaving horror 
which he darts (when it pleaſes him) into the moſt 
undaunted Hearts. 

[ had a great mind,according to my cuſtom, to take 
ſome time to examine and inſtruct him,but he proteſted 
that he would not go out of the Church till he was 
baptiſed, Perhaps T ſhall dye this very night, (1d he to me, 
and you will be prieved to know me eternally damn'd, His 
reſolution not to forſake me, the 1ntreaty of Chri- 
ſtians, that went down to the ground to me to ob- 
fain this favour, and I know not what internal mo- 
tion prevailed upon me. I examined him about eve- 
ry point of Religion: he underſtood one part of it, 
and learnt the reſt with ſo much eafineſs, that two 
hours after I thought I could initiate him into our 
Myſteries, His Converſion made a great noiſe in the 
City, ſeveral Idolaters followed his example ; and 
fince in Heaven itlelt there is rejoycing at the repen- 
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eince of one ſinner; there is no queſt:ton but the 
Saints and Angels were joyful of the Converſion 0 
this very Man. 

This ſubmiſfion of our ſpirit to the obſcureſt My. 
ſteries, how difficult ſv2ver 1t may ſeem, yetis it no 
the thing that troubles the Gentiles molt ; ſeveral g. 
ther conſ{iderations are greater rubs in their way. The 
firſt 1s the reſtitution of ill gotten Goods, which in 
reference to the Merchants and Mandarins 1s an al- 
moſt unſurmountable obſtacle. | 

Inju{tice and Cozenage are ſo common in Ching, 
in theſe two conditions, that few of them there are 
who ' have enriched themſelves any other way. A 
Merchant always puts off his Wares at the deareſt 
rate he can poſſibly, and never utters his good Mer- 
chandiſe but when he cannot get rid of his bad. Cun- 
ning and Craft, fo peculiar to this Nation, ſeem to 
intitle it to the right of Sophiſticating all chings. But 
rhe ſanctity of our Religion doth not permit what 
human Laws tolerate: a Man when he is become 
Rich by unjuſt dealins, muſt come and make up his 
Accounts with God, when ne does in earneſt think 
be is come tothe knowledge of him. 1 muſt contels 
that I never infifted upon this point but it made me 
tremble. This 1s for the moſt part a Rockot offence 
tO a Chrneſe, 

"They do not boggle at the Myſteries, nor ever call 
hem in queſtion, and the reaſon 15 becauſe they ſeem 
not cut out for ſpeculative Sciences. But as to the 
butineſs of Morality jthey have a certain penetrating 
2ptnels, and think themſelves little inferiour to us. 
 Elr is very true, fays a Merchant to me one day, 4 
* Man 1s not allowed to defraud or do wrong to his 
* Neighbour ; but it 1s not 1 that Cheat when 1 ſell too 
* dear, or when [ put off my bad Stufts, the Buyer a- 
* buſes himſelf. As he tor his part deſires to have 


*inem tor nothing, or as little as he can, it I agree to 
it, 
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*;t So I likewiſe am 1n the right to exact large rates 
*from him, and to receive them, 1t he be lo {imple 
* a5 to give them me; this 15 the fruit of our Induſtry, 
*2nd this profit 15 no violence, but the ette&t of my 
* Calling, that teaches me to improve my Trade. 

© *©*Moreover, adds he, altho? it ſhould be true that I 
* ſhould poſſeſs another Man's Goods, and that I 
ſhould have committed a fault by enriching my ſelf 
*ar his colt; how can I have the Conſcience at pre- 
'{ent to {trip my Children naked, and reduce them to 
' beggery 2? Believe me, Father, thoſe from whom | 
*have extorted what they had, have Þ'Il warrant you 
done as much to others, who again have enriched 
i themſelves afrer the ſame manner. Here it 15 the 
* Cuſtom to deal thus, and every one 1n particular, 
*(if they have any reaſon) ought mutually to par- 
*don one another for theſe ſmall faults; otherwiſe 
*we mult undo end overthrow whole Families, and 
"introduce a diſorder worſe than the miſchief that one 
hath committed. As for my part I freely pardon 
*thole who have chouſed me, provided no body will 
; me about the pretended wrong 1 have done 

im. 

This 15 the Language of the Children of darkneſs, 
of whom JESUS CHRIST faith, that it 15 eaſter for 
a Camel to go through the Eye of a Needle, than for 
arich Man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Let a Man repreſent to them what he pleaſes; yet 
will they always have their own way, being more 
obdurate than blind 3 for they ſeldom fail of admiring 
Juſtice, and an unbyaſſed humour in others. See 
here an example of what I ſay, whereot L have been 
witneſs my ſelf. 

A young Man travelling in the Province of Chenfi, 
where I chanced to be, found a Purſe upon the Road 
of about ten or twelve Crowns; he had the honeſty 


to inquire after the perſon ro whom 1t belonged, hy 
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he might reſtore it. This was look'd upon as an he. 
roical Action by the Chineſe; now the Mandarin of 
the place would not let him do it without a recom: 
pence, he made an Encomium of it himſelf in a Dif. 
courſe that was printedin a large Character, and af. 
fix'd upon the Palace-Gate. 

But God Almighty, to whom even natural Vertue 
are acceptable, was infinitely more gracious to this 
young Man. For proceeding on his Journey, a perſon 
unknown to him accoſted him, and ſaid how came it 
to paſs that you reſtored the mony ſo generouſly? Do 
not you know that it is none but the Chriſtians duty 
to do ſuch things as theſe, and know, that in the ſtate 
wherein you are, all your moral Actions will not 
hinder you from being damned: believe me you will 
do well to go to the Father of. the Chriſtians, and 
embrace their Religion, without which all your up- 
rightneſs and natural equity will ſtand you in no ſtead 
after death. | 

He immediately obeyed, and returned back to find 
me out, he related to me with abundance of modeſt 
fimplicity what had happened to him, and ever and 
anon he would be ſaying ; what is 1t to be a Chriſt- 
an, and what would you have me do ? I inſtructed 
him with ſo much che more eafineſs, becauſe he took 
nothing amiſs: in a word, he was indued with fo 
much innocence and candor, that I was much taken 
with him ; ſothat when I found him well diſpoſed, [ 
proceeded to the baptiſing of him, and put him ina 
way to ſandifie his good inclinations for the future. 

The Devil, who underſtands the blind fide of the 
Chineſe, as to matter of Intereſt, hath inſpired the Ido- 
laters with a Maxim that always retains them in their 
Errors. The People fancy that one is Chriſtian e- 
nough if one be poor, and that Chriſtianity was the 
Religion of beggerly Fellows. So that if there hap- 
pen any misfortune in a Family ; if chere chance to 


- 


it 
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be a Chriſtian 1n it, all others preſently lay the blame 
upon him, and load him with their imprecations. 
One cannot without a ſtrong Faith refiſt this Perſe- 
cution, and when one propoſes to an Idolater, pre- 
poſſeſſed with this falſe idea, to embrace the Chriſtian 
Religion; inward Grace muſt be exceeding ſtrong 
to oblige him to Sacrifice his Fortune, and to for- 
ſake, as he imagines, all his temporal Intereſts. 

This very reaſon ſways almoſt with all the Manda: 
rins, who venture all as ſoon as they think of be- 
coming Chriſtians. Father Adam's fall, that drew 
along with it ſo many illuſtrious Families in the late 
Perſecution, makes their Hair ſtill ſtand an end. 
| They know that the Religion of the Exropeans is not 
approved of by the Laws, and withal that they may 
deprive all ſuch as embrace it of their Lives and For- 
tunes» What Prote&ion ſoever the Emperor may 
orant to the Miſſionaries, he may hereafter revoke 
it, he may die. And the Parliament watch all opor- 
tunities 1maginable to root out Chriſtianity ; ſo that 
the fear of loſing the deceitful riches of this World, 
deprive a muletude of People of eternal Bleflings, 
which they cannot ſufficiently value, nor know the 
worth of. 

But now if a Mandarin, who has any work of 
Grace upon his Heart, wave all theſe confiderati- 
ons, yet upon his Conver(ion, he meets with another 
notable obſtacle to his perſeverance, ſtill more diffi- 
cult to ſurmount than the former. Since the Penſions 
of the Officers are not capable to ſupply the uſual 
Expences of their Family, they have no other fund for 
tomaintain it beſides injuſtice. 

The Miniſters of State, and chief Preſidents of 
Sovereign Courts of Judicature of Pekin, do under- 
hand exa& conſiderable ſums from the Vice-Roys/ 
And theſe latter, to make it good, have recourſe to 
the principal Mandarins of the Province ; who _ 
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412 How the Goſpel is propoſed to 
lay a Tax upon the Subaltern Officers. None dare 
preſume to diſpenſe with it, without running 1ntothe 
danger of being quite undone, 1nſomuch that every 
one of them, that he may maintain his Poſt, gapes 
after getting mony by hook or by crook. 

This Miniſtry of injuſtice, which the ambition of 
the Grandees, and Avarice of ſome of inferior Rank, 
have introduced into the Empire fince the laſt Reyo- 
lution, gives a mortal blow to the eſtabliſhment of 
our moſt holy Faith upon a ſolid Foundation, becauſe 
a Chriſtian Mandarin, ceaſes to be a good Chriſtian, 
if he fleeces and robs, or elſe he ceaſes to be a Man- 
darin if he do not cheat. 

However, we meet with a great many of them, 
whom Providence preſerves, who have not bowed 
the Knee to Baal. We have ſeen in China, as in the 
Primitive Church, ſome examples of this Chriſtian 
generoſity, that count the Goods of this World as 
nothing, in hopes that the Kingdom of Heaven will 
one day be their inheritance. During the time of 
the Perſecution there paſt an hundred things of this 
nature, that might ed matter of Edification ; but 
being I ſet down nothing but what I have ſeen, I 
ſhall content my ſelf to relate a more recent example 
which likewiſe much afte&ed me. 

A fervent Chriſtian of the Province of Chev, 
after he had inrichea himſelf in divers honourable ems 

loys, did at laſt retire from the World, reſolving to 
ay out one part of his Eſtate in the ſervice of God, 
and to diſpoſe of :1e other 1n leading a peaceable 
and innocent hte with his Family. He had built a 
Church in the Councry, whither I ſometimes went 
to Adminiſter the Sacraments, and Baptiſe the Cha- 
techiſts, whom he took ſpecial care to train up him- 
ſelf. But his Houſe ſtanding in a place that was a 
great thorow-fair, the Troops that are continually 
going, and coming in Chins, laid all his G_ 
| waſte, 


_ 
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waſte, not daring to do the leaſt Damage to thoſe 
of his neighbour Idolaters; and this 15 the Reaſon 
that induced them to deal with him at this rate. 

The C4ineſe are wont publickly to belch out Curſes 
againſt thoſe that do them wrong, eſpecially, if they 
cannot be revenged of them other ways. 1t a man 
hath been rob'd in his Houſe, and one cannot diſco- 
ver the Robber, every Morning and Evening for feve- 
ral days together, the Family's Bufine(s 15s to curſe 
him ; the Father, Mother, Children, and the Ser- 
vants, take it by turns, and rejteve one another 1n this 
Exerciſe, and wiſh him all miſchief imaginable 
they have, (if I may ſo expreſs it) Formula's of foul 
Language, and dire Expreflions, which they repeat 
an Hundred Times, bawling as loud as poflibly they 
are able, at the Gate, or upon the Houſe-rop; and 
they imagine that the Robber will come to ſome harm 
by themi, wherever he be, till ſuch time as he hath 
made amends for the Wrong. 

Notwithſtanding,there is not one of an Hundred of 
theſe Robbers, that give any heed to! this tedious Noile, 
yet, ſome there be that are frighred ar ic; and this 
Fear prevents abundance of Violences. Chriſtians 
who love their Enemies, and wiſh well to thoſe that 
do 11] by them, are far from curſing them ; ſo that the 
Soldiers that I told you of, fearing the Curſes of the 
Gentiles, ſpared their Goods, and fearing nothing from 
the Wrath of this zealous Chriſtian, they plundred his 
Houſe, ſtole his Fruit, cut down his Corn, and pluck't 
up his Trees : So you ſee his extraordinary Patience, 
drew upon him all the Damage which otherwiſe would 
have equally fal'n upon others. 

His Friends more concern'd at his Loſſes than him- 
ſelf, often laugh'd at his inſenfibleneſs, and reproach'd 
him much-whac in the ſame manner as Fob's Friends 
did +him on ſuch a like Occaſion, telling him, that 
all his Blefling of God, would not ſecure him from lo- 
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414 Flow the Goſpel is propoſed to ' 
ſing his Eſtate, and probably not from ſtarvins ; By 
nedic Deo, & morere, bleſs God and die. 

They were always telling him, that it was a ſtrange 
Thing, that for the bare Obſervance of his Religion, 
he would ſee himſelt reduc'd to the urmolt Extremity, 
If ſo be, ſay they, you are afraid your felt co utter Cur- 
fes againſt thoſe Rogues, ſend one of your Servants 
ro do it for you, or elſe let out your Eſtate to Gentiles, 
_ will not be troubled with theſe ridiculous Scru- 
ples. 

This good Man abounding in a lively Faith, and 
that godly Simplicity ſo conformable to the Goſpel, 
made Anſwer, that all he had, was at God's diſpoſal, 
that he would preſerve it, and that upon the whole, 
he had rather receive Hurt, than to do any. He told 
me one day; my Children take it very ill, that I leave 
my Houſe, and Goods, at Sixes and Sevens, to be plun- 
dred at this rate : You know, I have my particular 
Reaſons to dothus, but they have none at all to com- 
plain, ſince the Goods do not belong to them ; they 
have wherewithal to live, without being beholdingto 
any Body, upon what I have referved for my felf; 
but altho' they ſhould be in want, yet, I had rather, 
when I come to die, leave Examples of Vertue tor 
their Portion , that contribute to the ſaving of their 
Souls, than Riches, that may make them loſe them. 

Theſe Sentiments, moſt reverend Father, were 
ſuch matter of Joy, that I am not able to expreſs it to 
you. I ſaid ſometimes to my ſelf in the Exceſs of my 
Joy, Is there more Faith than that in Iſrael? No, O 
Lord, I have loſt nothing by leaving Fraxce, ſince I 
find ſome Saints here 5 thy Spirit hath indeed filled al 
the Earth, and that profound Science of Salvation, 
that we in Europe have enjoy d for ſo many Ages, be- 
gins atlength to be ſpread abroad to the Extremities 
of the World, by the ſtupendous Efficacy of thy holy 
Word. 

Ne vers 
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Nevertheleſs, becauſe his Children were very ur- 
gent with me, to find out ſome Way or other to reme- 
dy this Diſorder, and that indeed it was convenient 


to prevent the Gentiles Malice from prevailing over 


the Chriſtians Patience; I permitted them on ſuch 
Occaſions as theſe, to make uſe of Threatnings 1n- 
ſtead of Curiings; and to tell them, I wiſh you no 
Harm, yea, and I forgive that you have done me; 
but God who pleads my Cauſe, knows how to puniſh, 
tho' I do not pretend to do it : the Time will come, 
when you ſhall be ſmitten with all the Anathema's that 
your unjuſt Violence deſerves, and that Curſe he 
lends on you at preſent, will be to you the Source of 
all the Miſeries which his Law forbids me to wiſh to 
you. This Expedient took Effet, and the Chriſti- 
ans growing eloquent for their own Intereſt, did fo 
lively repreſent the Judgment of God, that the Idola- 
ters durſt no longer blame them. 

The Second Obſtaclein my Way in converting the 
Chineſe, proceeded from the multitude of Wives which 
the Laws of that Country permit them ; that is, in 
reſpe&t of the Perſons of Quality only, who, betides 
their own Wives, take as many Concubines as they 
areable to maintain; for as tothe ordinary Sort, they 
have rot Wealth enough to allow this Expence. 
The Mandarins are by their condition debar'd from all 
ordinary Divertiſements, they are permitted only to 
eat now and then with their Friends, and give them 
a Play; Gaming, taking the Air, Hunting, privace 
Viſits, publick Aſſemblies would be looke upon in 
them, as Crimes of State ; ſo that they ſeek no further 
than their Houle to find wherewithal to ſupply the 
want of thoſe Pleaſures which the Laws abridge 
them of. 

Here and there one of them applies himſelf to ſtu- 
dy, as the (ureſt means to advance him ; but the great- 
et part of the 24sndarins compoſe a kind of Seraglio, 
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wherein they {pend all the time that they can ſte! 
from their Aﬀairs. One may judge by that, how lic- 
tle they are inclined te deprive themſelves of Delights, 
ro be ſatished with one Wife, whoſe Age, nay, and 
many times Antipathy, have but already too much 
diſguſted them. . 

Ic is true, thoſe who are converted, are permitted 
ro take one of their Concubines to Wife, in caſe the 
{awful Spouſe hath not a mind to turn Chriſtian; but 
the Laws prohibit them to do ſo: And in China, one 
cannot divorce his Wife, except in ſome very fewpar- 
ticular Caſes authoriſed by Cuſtom : Moreover, the 
Relations of her, whom her husband ſhould have thus 
repudiated, would certainly be revenged on him, nay, 
and would force him by Law to take her again. So 
that when we propoſe to the Mandarins the other 
Difficulties of our Religion, they diſpute, they confi- 
der how to conquer them; they do not deſpair to do 
Violence upon their Inclinations ; but this laſt Point 
diſcourages them at firſt Daſh , and deprives them of 
all thoughts of being converted. I will give you ano- 
table Example of what I ſay. 

I was going one day from one Village to another, 
in pretty bad Weather, and making haſte to get there 
in time, I heard an horſe-man behind, who gallop' 
up to me ; he wasa man of betwixt Fifty and Three- 
ſcore, well mounted, and attended by ſome Servants : 
As ſoon as he had overtaken me, he told me, that the 
great Eſtcem he had for the Chriſtian Religion, gave 
him ſome thoughts of getting himſelf fully inſtructed 
therein, and that nothing could ever be able to divert 
him from this Reſolution, becaule he perceived in his 
mind, a wonderful defire to embrace it. This Ar- 
dency, faith I, Sir, without all doubt comes from God, 
Fleſh and Blood do not inſpire fuch-like Senriments 
into you; for my part, I am ready to afliſt you; | 


hope on your part, you will be perſwaded to _ 
ens 
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the Voice that calls you 2 We were afoot in the middlz 
of a great High-way,and taking him aſide alitcte, I-be- 
gan to inſtruct him: every thing appeared Rational to 
him ; and after havingrun over all the myſteries th=t 
are moſt diflicult, I adviſed him to follow me into the 
Church, whither it was my Duty to go, when I call'd to 
mind that I had forgotthe material Point ; I ſuppoſs 
fir, added I, that you have no Concubines, or at leaſt, 
you are reſolved; to ſend them packing; for without 
doubt, you are not 1gnorant, that it 15 not allowed 
Chriſtians to marry ſeveral Wives. The Religion 
which I preach, and Jeſus Chriſt taught, applies itle?F 
principally to wean our Hearts from ſenſual pleaſures, 
nay, and doth even fometimes exhort us, to deprive 
our ſelves of thoſe which Reaſon permits. 
How, faith he, ſtartl'd at this, am I oblig'd (if 1 
have any theughts of being a Chriſtian) to turn off my 
Concubines; ah! what hurt is there in keeping 
them 2 what will People ſay of me in che World ? what 
will become of my Children ? and what will become 
of my ſelf ? But, 15 that ſame really an Article whicl: 
cannot be diſpenſed with 2 I endeavoured to pacitze 
him, and make him apprehend, that he laboured an- 
der a miſtake : If to overcome the Difficulties of his 
Converſion, he relied wholly upon his own naturat 
Strength, and preſent Inclination 5 God, ſaid I, who 
knows our corrupt Nature, hath ſecret Methods where- 
by to afſiſt us, that we do not at Firſt fo much as 
dream of ; endeavour only to keep alive that good 
Will he hath granted you, he will accompliſh the reſt, 
you will find your felt changed in reipett ot this, as of 
all other things. 
He liſtened to me a good while wichout ſpeaking a 
Word, but at length taking his leave of me on the 
ſuddain, and making a low Bow, ie mounts briskly on 
horſe-back, puts Spurs to his Horle, and rides tcl] See 
owards the Place from whence he came; 1 quickly 
Es loſk 
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loſt {ight of him, but methought I Rill ſee him, {6 
lively was his Countenance for ſome time imprinted 
upon my Spirit ; and I am ſtill quite diſconſolate, for 
loling a Soul in an inſtant, which the Grace of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt had been ſo long a preparing for me, 

But now in reſpe&t of Womens Converhon, it is 
much more difficult, A Concubine,for Example, ac- 
knowledged the Verity of Religion, and the Miſera. 
bleneſs of her State and Condition; ſhe had a great 
Deſire to come out of it, and receive Baptiſm, it wa; 
told her, that the firſt Step that Faith acquired of her, 
was to live ſeparately from her pretended Husband, 
and to farſake her fins; ſo far ſhe conſents, nay, ſhe 
defires it with all her Heart; but obſerve what ſhere- 
preſents to her ſelf, I belong to a Mandarin who 
bought me, 1f I go out of his Doors, he hath right to 
claim me, and take me again, and inflict Puniſhment 
upon me as his Slave. It by good Fortune I avoid his 
Purſuit, whither can I retire to be in more Security? 
my Kindred who ſold me dare not harbour me, and 


ſhall infallibly fall into the hands of another Perſon | 


who will engage me in the Stare that I ſeek to ayoid; 
I muſt therefore remain in the Houſe where I am, but 
how ſhall 1 be able to reſiſt a brutiſh Fellow, who on- 
ly conſults his Paflion, juſtifhed by the Laws, and Ex- 
ample of the whole Empire: it 15 to no purpoſe to lay 
betore him the holineſs of Chriſtianity that 1 defireto 
embrace; my Intreaties, Tears, yea, my Reſiſtance, 
and ail the Efforts that I, poor I can make, are not 
able to hinder im; nevertheleſs, I am reſolved to 
run away whatever it coſts me : Order me to do ſome 
thing, but pray do not refuſe me baptiſm. 

le fo falls out ſometimes, that an Idolater taking 
diſtaſte at fome extravagant Caprichio of his Chriſtian 
Wite, does wrongfully accuſe her, and obtains leave, 
by the force of Money to ſell her to another; yea, ſome- 


£1mCcs without any legal Proceſs of Juſtice, he ſells = 
an 
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and retires into another Province; this Woman gets 
into the hands of another Man : How can ſhe ayoid 
Sin,receivethe Sacraments,and perſevere in the Faith 2 
in truth the Miftionaries are at their Wit's end, ha- 
ving at that time no other Courſe totake, but togo 
toPrayer,that God, who ſincerely defires the Salvation 
of all men, would pleaſe to make uſe of thoſe ſecrec 
means, that his Almighty Power 1s wont to produce, 
when his ordinary Providence, and the Efforts of 
our good Defires , prove ineffetual 

We have, moſt reverend Father, ſo much the more 
Reaſon to hope for theſe diſtinguiſhing Favours from 
God in ſuch like Occaſions, becauſe he often grants 
them, even then when we do not judge them abſo- 
Jutely neceſ{{ary. It is true, Miracles are not fo com- 
mon in China, as the State of that Empire would ſeem 
to require: The Emperor to whom they have rela. 
ted thoſe which God hath been pleaſed to werk in 
other Nations, does ſometimes reprove us for it. Are 
we, ſaith he, in a worſe Condition than the Barbari- 
ans, that have ſo frequently ſeen their Sick healed, 
and their Dead raiſed to Life 2 What have we done 
to God that he renders our Converſion ſo difficult ? 
You come from the utmoſt ends of the Eaith, to preach 
upa new Law to us, contrary to; Nacure, elevated a- 
bove Reaſon: Is it Juſt, that we ſhould take your 
Word for it ? Do ſome Miracles that may warrant the 
Truth of your Religion, iand Fl pals my Word for 
the ſincerity of our Faith. 

We have frequently told him, that God was the 
Maſter and Giver of theſe Gifts , and that he diſtri- 
buted them, according to the Decrees of his eternal 
Wiſdom ; that it is out of our Sphere to fathom their 
Depth ; that ſometimes he did not work thele Prodi- 
gies in Kings Courts, becauſe he forelaw the 1]] afe 
they were likely co make of them; ſometimes becauſe 
zving them better Parts and Abilities,and more Pene- 
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tration than to others, theſe ordinary Graces were 
{ufficient for them; whereas the f1mple,vulgar.and the 
rude, uncivilhiz'd Nations, ſtood in need of the ſenf. 
ble Marks of his Almightineſs, for the more eaſy dif- 
covering of the Truth; yea, and it 15 more than pro- 
bable alfo, that carnal Prudence which 1s at ſuch en- 
miry with the Spirit of the Bleſſed Jeſus, the Softnels, 
Ambition, and Luxury of great Perſons, draw upon 
them this terrible Chaſtiſement, and that God in his 
jaſt Judgment refuſeth Miracles to Perſons, who do 
themſelves refuſe ro ſubmit to the moſt plain, and 
ordinary Laws of Nature. 

But, my Lord, (have ſome replied) the Charity 
of thar great Number of Miſſionaries, who joyfully 
forſake Europe, where their Quality, Eſtates, and their 
Science, ought naturally to detain them ; who traverls 
a Thouſand Dangers, to come hither to ſacrifice them- 
ſelves to the Happineſs of your People ; and with lo 
unbiaſſed and conſtant Zeal Sir. Is not there ſome- 
thing of a Prodigy 1n 1t ? and ſhould it not be as pow- 
ertu} ro perſwade you as Miracles ? It they be ſuch 
Knowing, Learned Men as your Majeſty allowsthem 
to be, how do they abuſe themſelves? and if they be 
Wiſe, as you ſeem to think them ; why do they aban- 
don all the Pleaſures of this World, to come lo far to 
deceive others, and all to no purpoſe? After all the 
Ref] *ions they have made this Hundred Years upon 


the wiferent Rehgions of China, there 1s not one of 


them,w:: hath notjudg'd them all wholly contraryto 
Realon ; but during ſo many Ages that we have exa- 
mined the Chriſtian Religion, we thave not obſerved 
2mongit us one wite Man, and of good Morals, that 
hath ſuſpeRed it of Falſhood, Theſe Anſwers do uſu- 
ally put him to a ſtand, and force him to make certain 
Reflections that do not a little diſturb him. 

In thort, moſt Reverend Father, if Miracles be 
wanting at P:&ir, the Buſineſs 1s otherwiſe wn the Pro- 

| Vin- 
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rinces, ſeveral are there wrought, and thoſe of Father 
Faber are ſo generally known, that it is ſomewhat dif. 
fcult not to believe them ; not that I go about'to juſti- 
fe all that 1s related of choſe, nor of a great many 
more Prodigies, which they relate on ſmall grounds ; 
but,you'll give me leave nor to doubt of thoſe whereof 
[ my ſelf have been Witneſs; and peradventure, moſt 
Reverend Father, you rely ſo much upon my S1nce- 
rity, as to be inclincd to believe them likewiſe upon 
my Teſtimony. 

In a Village in the Province of Chexfi,near the City 
of San-uyen, there lived an Idolater, devour in his way, 
2nd extreamly addicted to theſe Superſtitions: Arthe 
time of Full Moon, he burnt commonly in honour of 
his Gods, Gilded, or Silver'd Papers, wrape up in 
different Figures,according to the Cuſtom of the Coun- 
try. One day preparing to Offer this kind of Sacri- 
ice before his Gate, there aroſe a Storm that forc'd 
him to retire 1nto his Houſe, where he lighted the ſaid 
Papers in the middle of a Hall, without taking any far- 
ther Care; bar the Wind blowing open the Gate, 
drove them up and down every where, and they had 
not time to prevent one part from flying into a Stack 
of Straw, which ſet fire on the Houle. 

People came running, but the conflagration became 
ſo furious, 1n a moment that it was 1mpoſlible to extin- 
euiſh it. The Houſe on one {1de adjoyning to the Ido- 
later's, belonged to a Chriſtian, and by this time ſeem'd 
(half encompaſſed with the Flames driven furtoully by 
theWind) to be in Danger of being quickly quire;conſu- 
med; this poor Man, attended with divers others, got 
upon the Houſe-top, and did his Endeavour, bur allin 
Yain, to defertd himſelt from the Conflagration; when 
his brother very confidently came as near the Fire as 
he durſt poflibly, and fell on his Knees upon the 
Tiles, and looking up to heaven, ſaid, O Lord, for- 
lake not thoſe that put their Truſt in thee ; all that thou 
; Ee 3 bas 
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haft beſtowed upon us 15 bere , if we loſe it, the whole Fa: 
mily is reduced to the utmoſt Extremity: Preſerve it, O my 
God, and I promiſe before thee, that I will afſemble all 
the Chriſtians in the Neighbourhood, and we will pou 


Church together, to demonſtrate my acknowledgment of 


the ſame. Thereupon, he looſed a ſmall Relique from 
his Chaplet, threw it into the middle of the Flames 
that by this time cover'd part of the Houſe. 

This Action, perform'd with ſuch a ſprightly Air, 
did equally attra& the Attention of Chriſtians and 
Idolaters, who mightily aſtoniſhed at their Compa- 
nions Confidence, expected the event of the Bufi- 
neſs; when Heaven all on the ſuddain, declar'd it ſelf 
in a moſt miraculous manner ; The Wind blowing 
violently, forthwith ſlacken'd, and a contrary Wind 
ſtronger than that ariſing at the ſame time, drove the 
violent Streams of the Flames to the oppoſite (de, up- 
on the Houſe of a wicked falſehearted Chriſtian, that 
had lately abjured. It was conſumed in a Moment, 
becoming an Example of divine Vengeance, as the 
Houſe that Heaven preſerved, was an evident Token 
of his Protection. 

I was at that time Six Miles from the Village. *Tis 
true, my urgent Buſineſs hindred me from being my 
ſelf upon the Spot; but I ſent yery credible Perſons 
chither, to be 1nform'd about it. The Pagans firſt of 
all, bore Witneſs to the Truth ; and ſome while after, 
the Chriſtians thereabouts, conducted by him who was 
lately heard in his Prayer, appear'd in my Churchto 
fulfil his Vow ; where with one accord, they eccho'd 
forth the Prailes of the Great God, who alone 1s able 
to cauſe his Voice to be heard by the moſt inſenlible 
Creatures, to the Confuſion of falſe Gods, that are 
not themſelves capable to hear the Voice of rational 
Creatures. 

Some Months after, there happened a thing no lels 
iurpriting, the Conſequences whereof, were very be 
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neficial to Religion: An [dolater of an indifferent 


Fortune, felc himſelf affaulted with an unknown * 


Diſtemper; it was ſo catching, that his Mother and 
Wiſe ſhar'd in it likewiſe : Two or three times a Week 
he fell into fainting Fits, which at the beginning, 
look'd like Swooning, and then turned again into cru- 
el Head-aches, Pains in the Stomach and Bowels, 
ſometimes they found themſelves extreamly agitated, 
25 if they had had a Fever; they loſt the ule of their 
Reaſon, their Eyes rolled in their Heads, and men 
judged by ſeveral other unuſual Poſtures, that the De- 
vil had a hand in the matter. 

They were the more per{wadzd to it, becauſe they 
often found their Houſe all put out of Order, the 
Chairs, Tables, and earthen Veſſels overthrown, not 
knowing on whom to lay the Fault. The Phyſicians 
whoſe Intereſt it was to paſs Judgment, that Nature 
on th2 one hand, and the Malice of the People of the 
Family on the other, were the Cauſe of theſe ſeveral 
Actions, made uſe of all their Medicines to Cure 
them. The Bonzes on the contrary aflured them, that 
the Devil was the Author of the Miſchief, and de- 
manded unreaſonable Alms to ſtop 1t's Courſe. So 
thatthe good People abuſed on every hand, had thrown 
away all their Eſtate in Four Years time upon the 
Covetouſneſs of theſe Impoſtors, without finding any 
Bznefit: However, ſeeing the Diſtemper afforded 
them ſome Intervals, they ſought up and down in the 
Cities thereabouts for new Remedies for their Griefs. 

One Day, this Idolater going for this purpoſe to 
the chief City, he found a Chriſtian upon the Road, 
to whom he told his Condition, and how miſerably 
he was handled ; no Queſtion, faith the Chriſtian, but 
its the Devil that torments you; but you well delerve 
it ; Why do you lerve {o bad a Maſter? we fear no 
ſuch thing, becauſe we acknowledge one God, whom 
the Devils adore: yea, they tremble before his Image ; 
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and the Croſs enly that we wear about us, hin: 
ders him from coming near us. If you will accept of 
a Piccure of JESUS CHRIST, and you and all 
your Family will Honour it, it will not be long be- 
tore you ſee the Effedts of it: However, it is ſoon tried, 
it ſhall coſt you nothing, and you may judge by that, 
that I have noother aim but your Benefit. | 

The Idolater conſented to 1t, and hanging the ho- 
ly Image in the moſt honorable Place of the Houſe, 
he proſtrated himſelf before it with profound Reſpec, 
and begged every day Morning and Evening of our 
>4viour, that he would vouchſafe co heal his Body, and 
enlighten his Mivd, His Mother and Daughter fol- 
lowed his Example, and from that very Moment the 
D-<mms abandoned the Place, of which JESUS 
CHRIST had taken pollefiion. 

Theſe good People growing ſtronger and ſtronger 
in Faith, as the evil Spirit gave ground , began at laſt 
to think of being Converted 1n good earneſt. They 
Came to enquire for me at Signanfou the uſual Place 
of my Reſidence, and demanded Baptiſm of me; they 
had already got themſelves Inſtruced; they had more- 
over got allthe Prayers by heart that we teach the late 
Catechumens ; But their Diſtemper making a great 
Noiſe in the Country, I was wiihng every Body ſhould 
be Witnefies of this Convertion, and ſo went to the 
Village my ſelf, hoping this Miracle might ſettle Chrt 
{tianity therein, upon a ſolid Baſs. 

Juſt upon my appearing, all the Inhabitants follow- 
ed me to the Place where the Image was ſtill hanging; 
then I begun to tellthem, that they were nor to que- 
ſtion the Verity of our Religion ; God, having him- 
ſeit ſpoken by a manifeſt Miracle; but that I had 
cauſed them to afſemble, to Inſtruet and Baptize them: 
For, ina Word, what do you defire more to be con- 
vinced of the Weakneſs of your Gods, andthe Power 


! cur God? the Devon laughs at you ſo long as you 


oppoſe 
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oppoſe him with nothing but Idols ; but he is not able 
to hold it out againſt the Image only of the Chriſti- 
ans God. Do you imagin to eſcape this God after 
Death, whoſe Power Hell owns, and whoſe Juſtice 
it experiences every Moment. 

The multitude interrupted me by a Thouſand r1d:- 
culous Objeions, which I eaſily anſwered ; at laſt 
ſome body told me, that the Devil had no hand in the 
Malady in Queſtion ; that how extraordinary ſoever 
it appeared, might proceed from ſeveral natural Cau- 
ſes; that is, ſaid I, the moſt rationa} Thing you can 
ſay; but yet does no way extenuate the greatneſs of 
the Miracles. Let the Malady come from the Devil, 
or from Nature, I will not examin that; but it 15 cer- 
tain at leaſt, that the Cure comes from God, whoſe 
Image this man hath worſhipped ; and there 1s nolefs 
Power requiſite to cure natural Diſtempers, than to 
drive out evil Spirits. This Reaſon ſhould have made 
an equal Impreſſion on all Minds, but Grace that acted 
differently in the hearts, gave place in ſome to volun- 
tary Obdurateneſs, whilſt it truumph'd over the Obſtt- 
nacy of others. Twenty five Perſons at laſt gave Gle- 
ry to God, who alone worketh great Marvels: Qui facit 
— magna ſolus; and were ſhortly after Bapti- 
zed. 

Theſe Hauntings, and Infeſtations of Demons, are 
very ordinary in Chiza amongſt the Idolaters ; and it 
looks as1t God permittedit foto be, to oblige them to 
have Recourſe to him. Sometime after this Acci- 
dent that I but juſt now Related, a Maid, juſt upon 
her Marriage, was attacked with a Complication of 
ſeveral Diſeaſes, which the Phyticians knew not what 
to ſay to, and which the Chineſe are wont to aſcribe to 
the Demons, Her Mother perſuaded her toturn Chri- 
ſtian, and he that was to marry her, promiſed to build 
aiChurch tothe God of the Chriſtians,in caſe Baptiſm 
gave her ay Relief; As ſoon as ever this Maid had 
f 8 taken 
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taken this Courſe, ſhe found herſelfnot only Relieveg, 
but perfe&tly Cured. 

But her Husband was fo far from following her Ex. 
ample, chat he miſuſed her ſeveral times for having 
obliged him to renounce his Faith ; for the Bonzes 
perſwaded him, that this Sickneſs was but a piece of 
Artifice in his Mother in Law ; and this Fancy alone, 
put him into ſuch a fit of Melancholy, that he was 
inſupportable co the whole Family, but eſpecially to 
his Wife, who from that very inſtant, became an 
object of his Averſion. It was in vain to repreſent to 
him his own Miſtake, and the Malice of the Bonzes, 
for he always proteſted, thatif ſhe would not take up 
her old Religion again, he would lead her an ill Lite 
all her Days. 

God, to undeceive him, ſuffered the Demos to tor- 
ment his Wife as vefore ; ſo ſhe relapſt into her for. 
mer Convulſtons : She was more eſpecially ſcared at 
the ſight of a great Company of SpeFers, that let her 
not havean hours reſt. Thus toſt up and down, aban- 
doned to her Husband's Inhumanity, that beat her 
Cruelly, ſhe in all appearance led a very uncomfor- 
table Life: Yet remaining unmovable in her Faith, 
God always upheld her, and temper'd and allay'd by 
the inward ſweetneſs of his Grace, the bitterneſs of 
theſe Afidtions ; he comforted her likewiſe by ſenfſi- 
ble Viſitations, by his Word, and by the unſpeakable 
Cogitations, that he from time to time infuſed into 
her Soul. Infomuch, that this Condition that gain'd 
her the Compaſſion of all that knew her, was to her 
a fore-taſte of Paradiſe. She expreſt her ſelf much- 
what to this purpoſe to her Mother in Law, who re- 
lated it to me with Tears in her Eyes; for her Hul- 
band could not endure that I ſhould ſee her. 

At firſt, I gave little Credit to this Diſcourſe, yet 
at length, I was apt to believe there was ſomething 


Supernatural in it ; for one Day, coming to y you 
iftant 
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ditant from the chief City where I ſojourn'd, about 
Threeſcore Miles; there I found this good Woman 
with a great Company of Chriſtians of the Neighbour- 
Towns, Which ſhe had taken Care to get together, 
being confident, that I would come at the very Mi- 
nute that ſhe had fixt in her Mind, and it fell out ac- 
cordingly. It much ſurpriſed me to ſee her there, for 
[had no deſign to come thither, and it was only by 
Chance that ſome body had, about Five or Six hours 
before, made me reſ@lve to come thither, ſo that no 
body could give her Notice of this my Reſolution. 
I took her 1n Private, to learn of her how ſhe came to 
know this, ſhe told me that her Daughter, after a vio- 
lent aſſault of a Demon, had been viſited by our Ble(- 
ſed LORD, that when this Extafie was over, ſhe 
adviſed her to acquaint the Chriſtians, and bring them 
tothis Village ; for without all peradventure I would 
come thicher on ſuch a day: In fine, added ſhe, not 
being able to come thither my ſelf, and ſeeing my 
Sins render me unworthy to partake of thoſe ſacred 
Myſteries, pray defire the Father to offer up the holy 
Sacrifice of the Maſs for me, and the Converſion of 
my Husband. "This poor Mother relating to me this 
Accident, wept bitterly for the preſent State of her 
Daughter, Nevertheleſs, the accompliſhment of this 
Prophecy, comforted, and built her up in her moſt 
holy Faith. I cannot tell what happened ſince that 
time, for the neceflity of my Afﬀairs, obliged me to 
leave that Province. 

The extraordinary Things that I have ſeen, the 
Zeal of the Chriſtians, and the Inclination of Idola- 
ters to be converted, inſpired me with an affe&tionate 
Zeal tor their Salvation; and I heartily wiſht to be- 
ſtow the remainder of my Lite, upon the Cultivating 
this precious Portion of our Lord's Inheritance : But 
ſome ſuperior Reaſons which I am bound to obey, 
{natcht me from it fore againſt my Will : At this Se- 

| para- 
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paration, I was more ſenſble than ever of mv Lofs; 

Theſe good People fo aff2tionate to their Paſtors 
were almoſt ready to offer Violence to me; but un- 
derſtanding that thev could not detain me without © 
poſing the Will of God, they abandon'd themſelves 
to ſorrow, and gave ſuch abundant Marks of their 
Aﬀecttion, that I my ſelf never thed more real and bit- 
ter Tears: They waited for me upon che High-way 
in Crowds, where they had ſpread Tables fromSpace 
to Space, covered with all forts of Fruits, and Confe- 
&ionaries. It was ſometimes neceſſary to make a 
ſtop, notto eat, but to hear their Complaints, and to 
comfort them, for leaving them as Sheep without a 
Shepherd. They made me promiſe them to return as 
{non as poſſible, or co ſend them ſome Body in my 
Place. Thus I took my leave of theſe fervent Chri- 
ſtians,melted with their Tears, but much moreedified 
with their Faith and the innocence of their Lives. 

God, who knows the Violence I committed upon 
my ſelf, comforted me by an eminent Converſion he 
vouchſafed to work at the fartheſt Limits and laſt Vil- 
lage of this Province. There 15 ſomething 1n it ſo Sig- 
nal that I cannot forbear relating it. 

I departed from Signanfon the Metropolis of this 
Province upon the Eve of a conſiderable Feſtival of 
our Lady's, which I was naturally engaged to ſpend 
in that Church, where the Mulctude, and Devotion 
of Behevers invited me to ſay Maſs that Day, and to 
adminiſterthe Sacraments to them, being the laſt Time 
I was likely co do it; yea, and the publick Edification 
did even ſeem to require it of me, every one 1n ge- 
neral defired I would ; and I don'ts know how con- 
trary to Reaſon; 1 was very Obſtinate and Reſo- 
iute not to delay my journey a Minute ; but the 
Truta is, I felr inwardly { know not what internal 
Motion that would not give me leave to ſtay any lon- 
per 5 nay, more thai that, 12 Sight of the Superlti- 

c:00 
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tion of the Chineſe, who obſerve lucky and unlucky 
Days to begin Journeys, I made my [dolater Guides: 
to depart on a Day mark'd inthe Kalendar for an Un- 
fortunate one. They were ſurpriſed at this Precipi- 
tation 3 yea, and Imy felt refle&ting afterwards upon 
it, could not chooſe but condemn it, not underſtand- 
ing then by what Spirit I was 1nfluenced, and impulſt, 
but God let me preſently underſtand 1t, on the Fourth 
Day after my Departure, I continu'd my Journey, 
| and I was juſt upon my Arrival in the very fartheſt 
| City of the Province of Cheri, when a man that rid 
| Poſt, paſſing juſt by me, fell to the Ground, and by 
1 his Fall was like to have turned me over on the other 
1 fide: This Accident ſtopt me a little, and afforded 
time to the Traveller who was got up again, to take 2 
View of me: 

Notwithſtanding the multitude of Paſſengers was 
| great, yet my iong Beard, and European Mein made 
me preſently known to be a Miffionary: I am very 
{ Fortunate, ſays the Man immediately, to meet with 
you ; that Accident that happened to me, ſpares me 
the Labour of a long Journey, and will engage you 
to a good Deed. My Maſter, who lives not above 
Half a League from hence, ordered me to ride Poſt to 
Signanfou, to engage you to come to him ; he hath 
been indiſpoſed theſe ſeveral Months, and we are apt 
to balieve that he ſeriouſly thinks of being Converted. 
| Iquickly left the High-way, to follow him, and we 
reach'd the houſe at onea Clock in the Afternoon. 

He was a Doctor, in high Renown by his Extra&tion 
and Underſtanding, lving formerly at Pekin; but Ba- 
{ niſhed ſome Years before into Cher/i, for I know no: 
1 what bad Buſineſs ; the time of his B2niſhimenc ex; 
rea, and he was reſoived to return to Court, as ſoon 
as his Health ſhould permit him to cake his Journey ; 
for he did not look upon his Diſtemper to bs oange- 
r0us ; The Feaver had lett kim, and beſides 3 Covgh 
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that troubled him now and then, and made him il] 
keep his Bed, he perceived no conſiderable Inconye. 
nience. 

His Servant being but juſt departed, when he ſe 
me come into his Houſe, he was feized with Aſtoniſh. 
ment, as if God had tranſported me into his Houſe in 
a Moment ; Is it poflible, cries he all in Tears, that 
Heaven ſhould work Wonders for ſuch a wretch as ] 
am ? God hath ſolicited me theſe many Years to g0 
to him, without receiving any thing from my hard. 
neſs of heart ; 'tis byt a Moment fince I begg'd of 
him to come to mein the Perſon of one of his Mini- 
ſters, he not only hears me, but does even anticipate 
my Deſires. This is ſomewhat beyond the Power of 
Nature, and this Favour does the buſineſs of my 
Change, You know by that, Father, that this Great 
God is concerned in my Salvation, and that 1t 1s his 
Pleaſure that you ſhould contribute ſomething to fur: 
therit. Then proceeding, you ſee faith he, my Wik, 
Children, and Daughter, they have been all Chri- 
ſtians along time ago: and I can ſay that God hath 
made uſe of me as an Inſtrument, to undeceive them 
of their errors. I have given them your Books, I 
have explained the Maxims and Morality of it tothem, 
the Sanctity which your Religton inſpires, perſuaded 
me [I ſhould have a well ordered Family, as ſoon 
as it ſhould be a Chriſtian Family I was not mil- 
taken, and my Conſcience would not have given 
me the lie, had I followed their Example ; butI have 
a long time laboured to procure their Welfare, and 
could never find 1n my heart to conſult mine own: 
Now it is high time to follow that Way I have ſhowed 
to others. The Court whither 1 am going, 15 not 2 
proper Place for Converfion; and I thought that it 
was my Duty, whilſt it is called ro day,to ſeek God, for 
fear the Hurry of the World, wherein I am going to 


engage, ſhould hinder me from finding him hereaker 
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All his Family which came ahout us upon this, 
wept for joy ;- but that which affe&ed me moſt, was 
that Fervency | ſaw expanded in the Eyes, Counte- 
nance, and in all the motions of the fick Perſon. 
| had taken no refreſhment, and it was near Two 
a Clock, and I was deſirous to defer his Baptiſm till 
after Dinner, but I found it impoflible to obtain any 
delay. I therefore began to examine him,and he was 
ready to anſwer to all the Articles of Religion, that 
[| yielded at length to all his urgent Intreaties. [ 
baptized him, and he accompanied the whole action 
with ſuch ardent and lively meditations of Love, Hu- 
mility, Faith and Hope, that nothing in all my Lite 
did ever ſo much demonſtrate to me what the Holy 
Spirit is able to do 1n an Heart, when it alone plea- 
ſes to take it to task, without the afliſtance of its 
Miniſters. Some while after I lefe him alone full of 
| Conſolation, and retired to a Chamber to take a lit- 
te repoſe, of which I had extream need. 

But ſcarce had I been there half an hour, but 1 
heard great Cries 1n all the Family. They called tor 
me every where; and running upon the noiſe to 
the fick Man's Chamber, I found him expiring in the 
Embraces of his Wife and Children. I endeavoured 
to put him 1n mina of the laſt thoughts of Baptiſm : 
He {till repeated with a Janguiſhing note the names 
of Feſus and ary; but yet he received the Extream 
Union in a manner inſenfble,atter which he calmly 
gave up the Ghoſt. All thoſe that were preſent cried, 
Oitwas a Miracle! And recolle&ing what had hap- 
pened at my departure, upon the Road, and in the 
Houſe, they did no longer queſtion but that all thac 
had been managed by an over-ruling Providence, 
that had made uſe of all theſe ſecret methods, for to 
procure him a bleſſed ex, 

At that time the Spirit of che Lord ſeized upon all 
hearts, no body wept ; the ſpiritual Joy was ſo uni- 

verlal, 
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verſal, that nothing was heard any where but Blef: 
ſings, Praiſes and Thanksgivings , to that gracious 
God, that had but now wrought ſuch ſtupendians 
Miracles in his Servant. What 1s to be moſt adm 
red is, that there was not obſerved in him that de. 
formity that Death commonly leaves behind it; but 
on the contrary, I know not} what ayre of (ſweet- 
neſs: and devotion ſeemed diſplay'd over his counte- 
nance, and did ſufficiently intimate the bleſſed Rate 
of his Soul. He was laid in State, according to the 
cuſtom of that Country, where I found him the next 
day twenty hours after juſt as he was ; his Hands 
and Arms beſtdes were as flexible as 1t he had been 
but in a flumber. _ 
Thus God by one of thoſe many profound ſecrets 


of his Predeſtination, vouchſafes to enlighten a Soul - 


ſometimes in the midſt of the darkneſs of Idolatry, 
and ſnatch it from the Jaws of Hell by a continual 
ſeries of Miracles ; whilſt millions of others, educa- 
ted in the boſom of the Church, are, by his juſt 
Judgment, gwen over to a reprobate mind. 

Thoſe are, moſt Reverend Father, the moſt ex- 
traordinary things that have happened to me during 
the ſmall time that I have had the care of the Miſſion 
of Chenſi : If T mention not what paſt in the othec 
Provinces of Chins. it is becauſe God doth not work 
fuch like Miracles therein ; but by reaſon I have no 
exat Memorial of them, I was afraid leſt relating 
upon hear-ſay, I ſhould be deficient in ſome conſi- 
deravle Circumſtances ; and I had rather. let them 
be ſer down 1n writing hereafter, by thoſe who are 
better informed than my ſelf. _ 

This I can add over and above, to give you a more 
exact account of what good there hath been done 
in the Empire. There are above two hundred 
Chuiches or private Chappels, dedicated co the tru? 
God, and governed by certain Eccleſiaſtical Supe: 

Per10rs; 
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periors z Pekin, Nankin, and Macao, have each its 
particular Biſhop, by the nomination of the moſt 
Serene King of Port»gal, who by his Zeal and Li- 
beralities, continues to uphold Chriſtianty through- 
out all the Eaſt, which all his Predeceſſors haye there 
Eſtabliſh'd with ſo much Glory. 
The other Provinces when [I departed, were un- 
der the Juriſdiction of three Apo- 
Rolick Vicars, * one whereof 15 an * The Reverend 
ltalian of the Order of jSr. Francs, + — LR 
- onl. Maipgret 
the two others are Eccleſtaſticks, ang Monficur U;n. 
Frenchmen by Nation, Doctors of 
the Sorbowne of ſingular worth: the Miſſionaries that 
labour under their Order are hkewiſe of different 
Nations. There are four Eccleftiaſticks of the Semi- 
nary of foreign Miffions of Paris, amongſt whom 
the Abbot of Lionne is very eminent for his Zeal, 
and application to the ſtudy of Languages , they 
reckon much about the ſame number of Fathers of 
St. Dominic, twelve or fifteen Franciſcans, and three 
or four of the Order of St. Auguſtin: All theſe 
Monks are Spaniards, and come into China by Manille. 
The Jeſurs who Founded this Miflion, and who 
dy the extraordinary favours of his Majeſty the King 
of Portugal, as well as of the Emperor of China, have 
been in a capacity to make contiderable ſettlements, 
do maintain a great number of Miſſionaries there ; 
there was about forty of them at the time of my 
departure. Since that time the Fa- 
thers Grimaldi and Spinola * brought * Father $pi1:9/a 
ſeveral others thither. But what died by the way. 
henifies forty or threeſcore Labou- 
rers in ſuch a vaſt Fielo? May u pleaſe the Matter 
of the Harveſt to hzatthe Voice of thoſe that labour 
therein, who groaning under the burthen and heat 
of the day, beg reliet: Or at leaſt, may he pleaſe 
t9 ſhed abroad IRE" upon us that ficſt _ 
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of the Goſpel, which, in one Apoſtle alone, was 
ſufficient heretofore to Convert the greateſt Empires, 

Not but that the preſent State of the Church doth 
afford matter of Conſolation to thole who are con- 
cern'd for the Glory of JESUS CHRIST. They 
labour with no ſmall ſucceſs 3 nay there ae but few 
Miffionaries that do not Baptize every Year three or 
four hundred Perſons; infomuch that in five or 
ſix Years they reckon above fifty thouſand Ido- 
Jaters Converted. Beſides that, they Baptize every 
Year four or five thouſand Children in the Streets of 
Pekin, which they go to look for every morning from 
door to door, Where we find them half periſh'd with 
cold and hunger, nay ſometimes halt eaten up by Dogs, 
If they ſhould do no more good but this, the Mifli- 
onaries would think themſelves well enough reward: 
ed for all the pains they take. 

But that which ought to animate us to cultivate 
this Miſſion better than all others, 1s the hope one 
day to Convert the Emperor; the change of whoſe 
Religion woukd infallibly be followed by the intire 
Converſion of the whole Nation ; fo that although 
we ſhould wait for this happy moment three or four 
Ages, without any other profit than what we hope 
for, in time to come, we ſhould be too happy in 
preparing by our patience the way of the Lord in 
this New World, which perhaps will make better 
improvement of the Faith, that our Succefſors ſhall 
bring to it, than Ezrope does at preſent of rhat our 
Foretathers intruſted it withal. 

In ſhort, alcho* amongſt the Chriſtians that are 
in China, we can reckon no more Princes and Mr 
niſters of State ſince the laſt Perſecution of Father 
Adam, yet for all that we Baptile every Year Maw 
darins, Doctors and other Perſons of Quality; yet it 
35 erue that the common People make up the great- 
elt number: Non multi potentes, non muiti mobiles, 


And 
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And it is no news to own that the Poor have always 
been the ele Portion and precious Inheritance of 
JESUS CHRIST in the Church. 

The main body of Chriſtians 1s in the Province of 
Nankin, and more eſpecially in the Territory Cham 
Hai; but the Faith is more lively in the Provinces 
of Chanton, Pechely, Chenſi, and Chanſi, There are 
in proportion as many Tartarians as Chineſe Chriſti- 
ans; theſe are more docil, and much eaſter to bs 


{ Converted ; yet in time of Temptation they have 


not halt ſo much Courage. The Tartars on the 
contrary being naturally of a brisk temper, do not 
eaſily ſtoop under the Yoak of the Goſpel; but thoſe 
over whom Grace hath once triumphed, are endued 
with a Vertue that 15 proof againſt the foreſt Pci- 
fecutions, As for Women, which we fee more rarc- 
ly, altho' they be leſs inſtructed than the Men, yet 
their Innocence, their conſtant attendance at Prayer, 


| their blind ſabmitlion to the Precepts of Faich, and the 


moſt harth and ſevere Practices of Chriſtian Piery; 
does in ſome meaſure ſupply their dete&t of Know: 
ledge as to the particulars ot our Myſteries. 

it were to be wifh'd that the Beauty and Ornament 
of our Churches might anſwer the devout Fervour 
of Chriſtians: But, beſides that, the Chmeſe are no 
great Architects ; this novel Chriſtianity, ſo trequenr- 
ſhaken by Perſecutions, compoled tor the moſt 
of the poorer ſort of People, only colerated by the 
by, and always fain to obſerve a great many pin&- 
lo's and keep within bounds, hath not yet been in x 


| condition to rear magnificent Temples. Neverthe- 


leſs it 15 matter of aſtomiſhment that che Mitlionaries 


| with fach a piatul Fund as theirs 1s, ſnould be abls 


bn this ſcore to do fo much. 

The Church of Pekin 15 very well built ; the Fron- 
aſpiece, the Stones of which were laid by the Miflto- 
ries themlelyes, 1s very provoruonable and pleating; 
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Thoſe in Kiam cheou, Cham-hai, and Fou-tgheou, tht 
which the Fathers have at Canton, and divers others, 
are as fine as our ordinary Churches of Europe; but 
the Church of Cham-tgheou was ſo very pretty and 
neat, that one could not enough admire it: You 
could ſee nothing but Gildings, Paintings, and curious 
Pictures, it was all over adorn'd with them; yea and 
there was a great deal of Symetry and Order in the 
whole. That delicate red and black Verniſh which 
the Chineſes are ſo expert at, to which they give a 
particular rehef or emboſlment, by the Flowers of 
Gold and other Figures wherewith they - enrich it, 
did produce the fineſt Effe& in the World to com- 
pleat the whole. EO 

But this goodly Church, the product of Chriſtians 
Devotion, and of Father Intorcetta's Zeal, 15 lately 
reduc'd to aſhes by a dreadful Conflagration that 
conſum'd one quarter of the City ; and in all pro- 
bability we ſhall not be 1n a capacity a long time 
to perform any thing like it. Nevertheleſs it wil 
be our comfort to ſupport us after this lofs, if it ſhall 
pleaſe our bleſſed Lord to deſtroy at the ſame that 
pack of Idols which have overflow'd the whole Em- 
pire; and that he will vouchſafe to raiſe himſelf Li: 
ving Temples in the hearts of the new Believers, 
where he may be worſhipped in Spirit and in Truth; 
wherein, ſor want of ours, they may offer to him the 
ſacrifices of Praiſe and Thanksg1ving. 

I ſhall not entertain you, moſt Reverend Father, 
concerning the Tranſactions of the Indies, where the 
Revolution of a huge Kingdom, the Jealouſies of 
ſome Enropeans, together with. the continual thwart- 
ings of Hereticks, have broken all the meaſures that 
Chriſtian prudence obliged us to take for the Caule 
of Religion; ſo that the moſt part of the French 
Miſſionaries have been hitherto more conſpicuous by 
their Sufferings, than by their Converſion of 1do- 


Jaters. Some 


a. 


; 
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Some of them, after having lingerd out ſeveral 
Years in the moſt darkſom Priſons, ſcarce begin to 
ſee the Light, and are not yet in a condition even 
to exerciſe their Fun&ions with any freedom. O- 
thers droven from their ſettlements, wander up and 
down upon the moſt tempeſtuous Oceans, carrying a- 
| long with them the miſerable remainders of theircuin'd 

Miffions ; and that they may return to the remoteſt 
parts of the World, they commit themſelves a fourth 
time to the mercy of the Waves and their Enemies. 

Several buried in Shipwracks, or worn out with 

Toils, have gloriouſly finiſhed their courſe ; and tho' 
their Companz:ons live ſtill, it is only to conſume by 
little and little the ſacrifice of their Lives, by the ill 
habit of body they have contracted by their firſt 
| labours. 
You fee, moſt Reverend Father, what ſort of Per- 
| ſons they be I ſpeak of, you know their names, you 
underſtand their worth, and fince they were choſen 
from amongſt a great many other Candidates for the 
Eaft-Indies, you have been pleaſed always to honour 
them with a moſt particular affe&ion : and may I be 
bold to add,that you were not ſatisfhed with only ſend- 
| ing of them,you followed your ſelf in ſome reſpe&t,and 
| became the Fellow, or rather the Head of their Apo- 
Rleſhip, ſharing, like one of the moſt zealous Miſ- 
{ fonaries in the ſucceſs of their holy undertakings, 
zealouſly lending an helping hand to their Labours, 
delivering them from their Chains by a powertul pro- 
eftion, or at leaſt lightening the weight by confo- 
latory Letters, full of that lively hope chat makes a 
Man take delight in the moſt rigid Perſecutions. 

This Courage, moſt Reverend Father, which you 
have inſpired 1nto us does not only alleviate our Suf- 
terings, but alſo aſſures us that the ruins of this grand 
Edifice, that we have laid the firſt Stone of to the 
glory of God, will one day ſerve for a Baſis to ano- 
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_ Work, yet more conſiderable and folid than the 
cit. | 


: . _ So that neither the: Shipwreck of 
_ poop *three of our Brethren buried in 
aw 6 pans Sea, nor the loſs of } three more 
Serls, Daudy. who Sacrificed their lives a board 

| the Veſſel in relieving the Sick, nor 
yet the death of a great many more whom the Fa- 
tgues of the Miſſion have ſnatch'd from us in the 
Indies, nor the Priſons of Pegu, Siam, Meluceas, Ba- 
;avia, Roterdam nor Middleburg, where Pagans and 
Hereticks have tried our Patience by turns ; all that, I 
fay, docs not blunt the edge of our Courage, being 
tully perſuaded that JESUS CHRIST hath made 
uſe of the Croſs to Propagate and Eſtabliſh Religion; 
{o the Miflionaries Crols is always to be the Founda- 
ton of their Churches, and as it were the Seed of 
New Chriſtians. 

{n the mean time theſe firſt Labours have not been 
altogetherin vain ; we baptiſed at Boudychery above 
four hundred Idolarrous Children : the People 
of Coromandel have been relieved, as were thole 
ot Ceylon, Pegu and Bengala, They labour'd with no 
imall ſucceſs in divers Provinces of the Empire of the 
Great Megul, and above all inthe Miflions of Mads: 
ya. Such Miſſions, as in them we ſee in our days the 
Ages of the Primitive Church revived ; wherein Be- 
ztevers, wretchedly poor and deprived of all the com- 
torts of life, ſeem to live only by their Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, wherein the Miſlionaiies, to comply 
with the Cuſtoms of the Country, and obtain the 
Peoples favour, ſpend their lives in Foreſts and De- 
!erts, halt naked, ſcorched by the Sun beams, walk 
;or the moſt part upon ſcalding hot Sands ; where up- 
on the Ways tull of Briers and Thorns, they take no 
other ſuſtenance but a little Rice, with ſome 1nfipid 
Plants, and no other Beverege but yellow rauddy wa- 
:57 4:70 the Ditches and Marſhes, There 
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There it 15 where a great number of our Brethren 
have ſuffered, and do ſtill daily ſuffer Impriſonmenes, 
Chains, Scourgings, and all the torments that He!l is 
wont to ſuggeſt to the Enemies of our moſt holy 
Faith. There Father Brito, illuſtrious by his Birth, 
25 alſo by the particular eſteem wherewith his Maje- 
ſy of Portugal honoured him, but yet more, mnch 
more by his rare Vertues, had the honour to part wich 
his life in the Cauſe of JESUS CHRIST, where 
his Brethren, after his example, labour by their fer- 
yency to obtain the ſame favour from Heaven. 

Perhaps, moſt Reverend Father, this Portraiture 
will not pleaſe the Men of this World , not being 
ready to beſtow upon Sufferings the juſt value they 
delerve, and to ſavour the things that are of God, yet 
| know that will not abate the Zcal of our Fathers 
living 1n France, who have ſo many years aſpired to 
toilſome tedious Employments. 

The Miflions in reſpe&t of them have ſo many 
more allurements, as they-appear to cthers more hr- 
deous and trighttul: It chey expected co find 1n the 
Indies only common croſſes, whereunto Providence 
makes every Kingdom ſubje&t, but wherewith JESUS 
CHRIST hath 1n ſpecial manner enrich'd Chriftt- 
anity, they. would have been contented with their 
Recluſe Religious way of living, and with the emi- 
nent Vertues practiſed therein; they would never per- 
haps have had the leaſt thought of leaving their 
Friends, Relations, and Countiy, But they ſeek elfe- 
where, what we here want of the Paſlton of JESUS 
CARIST, according to the Apoſties Counſel, and 
they are willing to fill up the whole extent, che 
breadth, and depth of this Divine Law, which car- 
ries them out with St. Paul, to become Vidtiins of the 
molt pure Charity, even ſo far as to be Anathemulcd 
that their Brethren may be ſaved. 
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Yet theſe are thoſe Apoſtles, moſt Reverend F4- 
ther, whom Envy ſometimes in France, paints out to 
us in ſuch black Colours, whom Herefie, ever more 
oppolite to true Zeal, ſo often acculeth of Ambition, 
Avarice, Impiety and Idolatry, they are too happy in 
being the Buts that all the Shots of Calumny level at, 
provided they have none for their Enemies but the 
Enemies of the Church and Truth ; and without 
doubt che War that ſuch Adverſaries declare againſt 
them, with ſo much heat and animoſity here in Eu- 
rope, dozs no leſs juſtifie them than that which they 
themſelves declare againſt Paganiſm in the [- 
dies. 

Nevertheleſs, what Juſtice ſoever wiſe Men may 
do them in this point, yet it is moſt true that that does 
not ſuffice to juſtifie them before God, before whom 
the very Angels are impure; after all the efforts of 
our Zeal, we muſt not only acknowledge in all hu- 
mility that we are unprofitable Servants, but confeſs 
likewiſe with thoughts full of horrour, that it is in 
vain to win over all the Nations upon Earth to 
JESUS CHRIST; if in the mean tyne we be {6 
ſluggiſh as to negle& our own Salvation, and unfor- 
tunately loſe our ſelves. Iam with a profound reſpeR, 


Meoft Reverend Father, 
Your moſÞ> bumble 
end moſt obedient Servant; 
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To my Lord Cardinal de Janſon. 


The Chriſtian Religion newly approved 


of by a Publick Edit, through- 
out the whole Empire of China. 


My Lord, 

T ſeems as 1f Heaven, ſenſible of the Labours 
of our Miſfionaries, who for theſe ſeveral years 
have with the ſweat of their Brows watered 
China,had a mind at length to eſtabliſh this New 

Church upon a ſolid Foundation. Hitherto it hath 
been ſubje& to abundance of Revolutions, flouriſh- 


ing under the Reign of ſome Emperors, perſecuted 
in the time of their minority; and in a manner to- 


| tally ruin'd during the Inteſtine Commortions ; but 


always in a tottering condition by reaſon of the rigour 
of the Laws, that have permitted a right to deſtroy 
It, even to thoſe that have the moſt defendedit. 

For the Sovereign Courts of China, declared Ene- 
mies to all Foreign Worſhip, rather out of a Spirit of 
Policy, than any ſincere affe&ion to the Religion of 
the Country, have frequently condemned the Chri- 
ſtian Do&rine, and puniſhed thoſe who had the 
Courage to embrace it. Several of them for all that 
hearkned co the Voice of God, rather than to the 
voice of Man ; but the greateſt part apprehending 
danger as to their Fortune, were fo far from purſue- 
Ing the known Truth, that they durſt not ſo much as 
ze themlclyes inſtructed therein It 
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It is a matter of an hundred years that we havel:: 
bour'd to remove this almoſt invincible obſtacle to 
the Converſion of Great Perſons. The hour of the 
Lord was not yet come, he was pleaſed to: exerciſe 
the patience of his Chriſtians, to try the conſtancy of 
the Miffionaries and thereby inhance the worth of 
them both. But now atlaſt the happy Day begins to 
dawn, and the Emperor hath granted an intire Li- 
berty of Conſcience to his Subjects by allowing in a 
publick Edi&t the Chriſtian Faith throughout the 

whole extent of his Empire. * Thou 
* Pſal. cxixx haſt, O Lord, broken the Chains that held 

thy holy Religion Captive, now can we 
offer ſacrifices, and call publickly upon thy name; we 
preſent to thee our Vows, mot in ſecret as formerly, but 
mn preſence of all the People, in the Temples they ſuffer 
us to rear to thy plory, who are about to change the Old 
Babilon into the New Jeruſalem. Here I do preſent 
you, my Lord, with the occaſton, 'and the whole 
continued ſeries of this happy event. 

Father Alcala a Spaniſh Dominican, one of the moſt 
Zealous Miflionaries in China, had purchaſed an 
Houſe at Lank;, a little Village of the Province of 
Chekiam, notwithſtanding this ſettlement was exprelly 
againſt the Edict of 1669, the Mandarin of the place, 
who at firſt did not oppole it; being afterwards netled 
at ſome indiſcreet words that eſcaped unawares from 
ſome of this Fathers menial Servants, was reſolved 
not to di{lemble the matter any longer,but co proceed 


according to the courſe of Law againit him. 


He theretore asked the Miflionary how he durſt 
preſume to ſettle in the City? Why he preached up 
a Foreign Doctrine ? And moreover by what: right 
he pretended to remain 1n the Empire 7 This Father 
foreſai the ſtorm gather, and had prepared himſeti 
Þzforchand. ©I wonder, my Lord, fays he in an- 
*:wer to the Mandarin, that you reckon that co 

mina 
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f minal in me ar pre{e:1 thar you did not diſapprove 
fat the beginning. You know that for ſome years 
*the Emperor hath kept and preſerved in the Empire 
(five of my European Brethren (he meant us) that he 
* hath not only ſent for them to Court, but ailo hath 
*by a publick Edi& granted them power to ſettle in 
* whatſoever place of the Kingdom they ſhall think 
"fit 2 it is for one of them that I have bought this 
* Houſe, and I Lodge in it till ſuch time as he come 
| <himſelf to take Poileflion of it. 

© Moreover, you cannot be ignorant that the Miſ- 
*fhonaries had hbercy granted them to come again in- 
*to their Churches, when the Emperor did them the 
* favour to recal them from their Bamſhment. Con- 
*(ult, T pray, conſult your Regiſters upon the bufi- 
"neſs, and there you will ind my name. 

Some months after another Mandarin ſolicited by 
him of Lank;, or at leaſt urged to it by his Example, 
was reſolved toput a ſtop to the progreſs of our holy 
Doctrine, he prohibited the Exerciſe thereof through 
the whole extent of his Government, by an order 
which he cauſed to be affixed in divers places. They 
treated Religion in ſuch deſpightful manner, that Fa- 
ther Intorcetta of our Society, and Miſſionary in the 
Metropolis of this Province, thought himſelt obliged 
not to diſſemble th2 Aﬀront without betraying his 
Miniſterial Fun&tion. 

He ſuppoſed likewiſe that he had right on his {1de 
formally to accuſe this ſworn Enemy of the Goſpel, 
whoſe behaviour was ſo excentrical from the Em- 
perors intentions ; for this Prince had blotted out with 

. his own hand a great many Lines of a Book that 
ranked the Chriſtian Doctrine 1n the number of 
dangerous and popular Herelies : this Book was of 
moment, not only by reaſon of its Author, eminent 
for his quality and deſert, bat much more for that it 
was Compoſed for the Peoples Inſtruction, by whom 
| 5 I 
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it was to be Read, according to the Cuſtom, ſevera] 
times a year. : 

Father Intorcetta did therefore judge it a piece of 
boldneſs that made the Mandarin liable to the laſh, 
to condemn, by his private Authority, that which 
the Emperor ſeemed to allow of, and approve, fo 
that the Father writ a very ſmart pithy Letter to the 
Governour of the Capital City, in which he deſired 
him to cauſe this Subaltern Officer to retra& his 
words, and ſo get this injurious Writing to be torn 
in pieces: he likewiſe added, that to repair this fault, 
he could wiſh that the Mandarin might affix other Pa- 
pers in the place of the others, more favourable to 
the Religion, and more conformable to the Em- 
perors intentions. 

The Governour diſpatched this Letter tothe Man- 
darin, and as ill lack would have 1t, it was delivered 
to him upon a day that he heard Cauſes, in ſight of 
all the People, at the very time that he was buſie in 
palling Judgement. He ſo much reſented this affront, 
that contrary to the Cuſtom of the Chineſe, and 
maugre his natural Phlegm; he ſtarted from the 
Bznch tranſported with Choler, complained of the 
Impudence of the Miflionary, and proteſted openly 


| that he would be revenged. 


That he might carry on the: buſineſs more ſucceſ- 
fully, he aſſociated himſelf with the Mandarin of 
Lanki, and combined with him, it poflible, utterly 
to deſtroy the Chriſtian Religion. Their firſt at- 
tempt was to aſſault the Dominican Frier, on whom 
they thought more eaſily to accompliſh their deſign, 


for they could not imagin that he was of the number - 


of the Antient Miſſionaries. To berightly informed 
of the matter, they cauſed to be produced certain 
Authentick Copies of every procedure during the 
whole courſe of the Perſecution againſt Father F, 
(for fo was he called) with a deſign to confront him 
with himſelf, [t 
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Tt is a peculiar trick, pretty common in Cline, with 
the Mandarins, to queſtion the Criminals not only 
about matters of Fa&, but alſo concerning abun- 
dance of inſignificant Circumſtances, cauling all 
they anſwer carefully to be taken in Writing. Then 
when they have talked a pretty while of a matter 
quite foreign to the Subject in hand, to diſtract their 
mind, all on a ſudden they return to the thing in 
queſtion; they begin over and over the Declaration, 
they change the order of the Interrogatives, and cun- 
ningly interpoſe Anſwers contrary to thoſe the guilty 
Perſon made, on purpoſe to make him contradi& 
himſelf, the moreeafily to fift out the Truth. 

Father Alcala, without all doubt, would have been 
put to his Trumps 1f he had not, by a particular Pro- 
vidence, preſerved a Copy of theſe antient pro- 
ceedings. Wherefore knowing the intent and de- 
| fign of his Judges, he ſo well informed himſelf of all 
| that had heretofore paſt to this purpoſe, and dehvered 
himſelf fo pertinently, and conformably to the firſt 
Interrogatory, that his Enemies were never able to 
prevail over him as to his anſwers. 

So that all the Storm fell upon Father Intorcerta a- 
gain, againſt whom they were much more animated 
and incenſfed ; but foralmuch as this Father did not 
live within their Juriſdiction, they Suborned many 
conſiderable Mandarins, and the Vice-Roy in part- 
cular, who added to his abſolute power 1n the Pro- 
vince, a greater averſion for the Chriſtian Religion. 

They all unanimouſly reſolved to beat down Chrti- 
ſtianity, and after having cauſed all the proceedings 
formeriy made againſt Miſſionaries, to be ſaught our 
in the Archives of the Intendant of the City Govern- 
ment : they found at laſt the Decree of 1659. thar 
ſtriatly prohibired them to build any Churches ; to 
{ Teach in publick or 1n private the Exropean's Law, to 
| Adminiſter Baptiſm to the Chineſe, to diſtribute 
| Medals 


————— et. I. 
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Medals, Chaplets, Crucifhixes, or other ſuch like 
tokens of Religion, to Chriſtians, 

The Miffionaries were not ignorant of theſe Pro- 
hibitions, but their particular Zzal, and the example 
of Pekin, where the Goſpel was preached under the 
Emperors very Noſe, no body pretending to ſay any 
thing againſt it ; pit them upon waving the uſual 
Rules of human Prudence. Theſe very confidera- 
tions made moſt part of th: M -ndarins to connive, 
and whenever any one of them took upon him to 
impede the progreſs of the Faith, they endeavoured 
to pacifie him by Preſents, and Letters of Recom- 
mendation procured for us by che Fathers of Pekiy, 
or elſe, if need required, we made uſe of the Em- 
peror's Authority againſt him. 

The Chriſtians of Ham tcheou under the Cure of 
Father Intorcetta, were none of the leaſt Zealous: 
Their Courage had appeared under the Government 
of divers Mandarins, great Sticklers againſt our moſt 
holy Faith; but their Courage was never more ap- 
parent than in the preſent occaſton, for the Vice- 
Roy ſuppoſing that he was impowered to undertake 
any thing by Vertue of the Decree aforementioned, 
cauſed to be affix'd to the Gate of our Houſe, in 
all the publick places of the Capital City, and afters 
wards in above ſeventy Cities of his Government, a 
new Sentence, by which he forbid under grievous 
Penalties to exerciſe the Chriſtian Religion, charging 

DRESS all thoſe that embraced 1t to for- 

This happened lak * * | 
about the middle of TAKE I ES 
Auguſt, An. 1691. Moreover, being informed that 

Father Intorcetta was formerly in the 
Province of K1:anſi, and that he had not obtained 
leave from the Court to ſettle in that of Che- Kiam, 
he ſent to ask him by what Authority he durſt pre- 
ſume to ſtay there; yea, and he commanded him 


forthwith to avoid the Country , the Officer, that 
brought 


A 
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brought this Order, added, I command you withal, 
in the name of the Vice-Roy, to burn all the Books 
of your Religion, together with the Tables of Print- 
ing that you have in your Houſe. They are thin 
Boards upon which they have Engraven all -the 
Leaves, from which they may take Copies according 


as occaſion ſerves. | 
The Father, not at all ſurpriſed, anſwered that he 


| wasin the City by the Authority of &im who granted 


the privilege to the Vice-Roy himſelf to remain 
there. © Have you forgot, added he, that the Em- 
'"peror paſling this way three years ago, ſent two 
' Grandees of his Court to my Church to ofter Pre- 
'ſents, in his name, to the true God, with expreſs 


| "order tolie Proftrate before the Altars. I went to 
| frender him my moſt humble thanks for his gracious 


'favour, annd that I might give him further demon- 
(trations of my acknowledgement,I was willing to ac- 


| *company him upon the Carnal at his departure, 
| *'where he was with his whole Court. 


© This grand Prince, who had formerly honoured 
"me with more than ordinary demonſtrations of his 
"benevolence, taking notice oft my Barge amongſt 


| *a great number of cthers, cauſed it to approach his 


"own, and ſpoke to me ſuch obliging things 3 that 


| *after all that I could not ſuſpe& I ſhould be expoſed 
] fto any ſtraits, or inſults from any one of his Officers. 


© But ſince this example hath made no 1mpreflion 
"upon the ſpirit of the Vice-Roy; Gotell him, that 
'the Emperor, not being willing I ſhonld accompa- 
"ny him any farther, ſent me back with theſe his laſt 
"words to me, Which are too advantageous to me to 
'preſume to alter, add, or diminiſh any thing in 
'them. Your years, ſays he to me, do not permit 
'Fou to attend me any longer, you are no ways in 
'a Condition to indure the tatigues of a Journey, LI 


'order you to return to your Churchz and there to 
* ſpend 
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*ſpend the remainder of your days. But, now, if 
* the Vice Roy does not only diſturb chis tranquility by 
* Ordinances 1njurtous to the God whom I Adore, 
© but forces me ſhametully to quic his Province, | 
leave him to judge wiiether of us two does more 
* openly, and peremptorily contradict the Emperors 
© will and pleaſure. | | 

* As to what relates to the Table, on which they 
© have engraven the Law and Maxims of JESUS 
*CHRIST. God forbid I ſhould be ſo wicked asto 
© commit them to the Flames. However the Vice- 
© Roy is the Maſter,fince I cannot re{ift his Violence, 
© but tell him from me, that before he reſolve upon 
* chat, he muſt begin with the burning of my (elf. 

The Vice-Roy lurpriſed at the undauntedneſs of 
the Miflionary, durft attempt nothing upon his Per- 
ſon, but he referred the bufineſs to certain Subaltern 
Mandarins, who received order to ſummons this 
Father before their Tribunals, and to perplex and 
trouble him upon all accounts, without allowin 
him a moments reſpite. Father Intorcerra, who ju 
then fell Sick, might have been diſpenſt with from 
appearing ; but he was afraid to loſe theſe precious 
junctures of time that Providence had put 1nto his 
hand, openly to confeſs the name JESUS CHRIST; 
and being reſolved not to recoil, or give ground 
during the Combat he got himſelf carried before 
Judges; much oppreſt by reaſon of the Malady he 
laboured under, and much more at the fight of his 
deſolate Church : but befides, he was ſo animated by 
the Holy Spirit, wherewith Martyrs are corroborated, 
that of all the Mandarins that Interrogated him, not 


one of them but admired the greatneſs of his Courage. | 


So that in deſpight of the vigorous Orders of the 
Vice-Roys, every one of them almoſt treated him 
with abundance of deference; even to that degree, 


that one of them cauſed an Officer of Juſtice to be 
ſoundly 


__ 
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ſoundly baſtinadoed in open Court, for having been 
wanting in his reſpe& to the Father. Adding, with- 
al, that Inditments do nor render a Man guiley, an 
that he muſt have been Convidted to delerve to be 
treated as a Maletactor. 

Father Intorcetta preſently foreſeeing that the Poiſo- 
cution would be violent, had written to the Miflio+ 
naries at Court, to the end that they might remedy 
it, The Emperor was then in Tartary, where he 
divertiſed himſelf in Hunting. Father Gerbi//oz a 
French Man by Nation, and one of thoſe the King 
ſent to China, accompanied this Prince thither, by 
whom he was particularly beloved, retaining kin 
| almoſt always near his Perſon ; fo that the Letters 
| were directed to him. 

This Father did not judge it convenient to fp2ais 
| of it to the Emperor, but contented himſelf to de- 
| fire a Letter of Recommendation from Prince S$:/:+, 
| one of the moſt powerful Miniſters of the Empire, 
and his particulac Friend, who immediately wiit to 
the Vice-Roy in a moſt eftetual manner. Ie 1©- 
| preſented to him, that ſuch a procedure as his was 

ſmelled ſomewhat of Violence, and was inconi:- 
1 ſtent with his wonted Moderation and Fiulence, 
1 Welive in a time, faith he, that requires much goun- 
tleneſs and diſcretion. The Emperor fceks ail ov. 2 - 
fions to favour the Dodtors of the Chriittan | av. 
how can you poflibly think to pleaſe him in Pu: to- 
| cuting that? Believe me, Sir, the exainple of a Prince 
{ ought co make greater 1mprefiion upon our 5-'r:ts 
than all the Decrees of Courts of Judicature, aj ils 
antient Edits, that che Court nielt can no lonrer 
follow; ought not at preſent to be the rule of its Coo- 
dut. If you favour the Mittionaites, reckon tha 
the Emperor will take un kinaiy trom vou, ans 1 
may be permitted to ſuvjoin any wing to this 12 
motive, be affured allo tar 1 ihall retent all © good 
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Offices you render them upon my Recommendation: 
Prince So/an is ſo Conhiderable through the whole 
Empire, (whether it be by the Honour he hath to be 
a near Relation to the Emperor, or whether by his 
Place of Grand Maſter of the Palace, or whether by 
his Credit and Capacity) that upon any other Occa- 
fion, the Vice-roy of Chequin would have look'd upon 
it as a great Favour, to receive oneof his Letters, and 
would not have balanced one Moment to fatisfie him ; 
but Paſſion had blinded him, and the Vexation to 
perceive himſelt leſs powerful at Court than a Stran- 
ger, inclined him to let the Miflionary underſtand, 
that he was at leaſt the Maſter in his own Province. 

Wherefore he began to ſeize upon ſeveral Church- 
es, which he beſtowed on the Prieſts of the Pagan 
Gods, after he had violently taken away the ſacred 
Monuments of our Religion. 

He ifſaed out Proclamations much more rigorous 
than the former, he threatned the Father with his In- 
dignation, 1f he did not abandon his Flock, and he 
cauſed ſeveral Chriſtians, that had but too openly de- 
clared themſelves, to be apprehended ; ſome of them 
were haled to Priſon, they ſeverely puniſhed others, 
and then the Perſecution became bloody by the Tor- 
ments, that theſe generous Confeffors ſuffered for the 
Nameof FESUS. | 

Amoneglt thoſe who fignaliſed themſelves, a Phyti- 
clan more eminently made his Faith appear ; he was 
much grieved to ſee the Altars of the true God viola- 
ted and deſpoiled, Crofles broken in pieces, the holy 
Images expoſed to the Scorn, Laughter, and Impiety 
of Idolaters : To repair this Loſs, and that Believers 


might not be left deſtitute of the ordinary Marks of 


their Religion, he diſtributed to each of them Images 
and Crucihxes. He went from door to door with the 
precious Pledges of our Salvation; animating the 


Weak, confirming the more Couragious in their Faith; 
0 
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do not fear, ſaid he to them, bim who can only exerciſe 
bis weak Power upon the Body; but fear that Great God, 
who as he has deprived you of Life, can alſo puniſh your 
Soul with an eternal Death, and rather ſuffer all ſorts of 
Torments, than for(ake his boly Law. 

The 44axdarin offended at the Boldnzfs of che Phy- 
fician, commanded him to be loaden with Chains, 
and having cauſed him to be dragged before his Tri- 
bunal, they prepared all things for his being cruelly 
Baſtionado'd, when his Goilfon, who came running 
chither with other Chriſtians, threw himſelf on his 
Knees ac the Judge's Feer, and begged of him with 
Tears in his Eyes, that 1e would permit him to receive 
the Chaſtilement for !1!s Godtather. 

This zealous Pi:{:i1n, who aſpir2d to nothing 
more than Martyrdoi.;, was fo tar from giving his 
Place to another, that he conitantly, and ſtedtaſtly 
forbid it; and at that time there aroſe ſuch a Scuffle 
between them,that the Angels admired, and that made 
the Chriſtian Religion to be reſpe&ted by the very 
Idolaters. The Judge ſtood amazed at it; and turn- 
ing towards thoſe eminent Conteffors of Jeſus Chriſt, 


| goyour way,laies he to them,this forwardneſs to ſuffer the 


Puniſhment of your Faults,deſerwes ſume Indulgence ; 1 par- 
don you, but henceforward, think of pleaſing the Vice-roy, 
and be more careful to obey the Emperor's Orders. 

When the Spiric of God hath once ſeized on the 
Heart, Men's Words are not capable to touch them; 
This Zealous Phyſician, whom the fight of Execution 
had made more couragious, continu'd his Acsof Cha- 
tity as before, and his Z2al made ſuch a Noiſe up and 
down, that the Mandarin durſt no longer mince the 
Matter, he ſeemed much concerned at the Contempc 
he uſed of his Threatnings : Inſoimuch that he gave 
Order to his Officers to bring him out, to make a fe- 
vere Example of hum, 
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In effe&, he cauſed him to be beat ſo cruelly in his 
Preſence, that thoſe who were preſent, were equally 
{rpriſed at the Severity of the Judge, and Patience of 
this good Chriſtian. This bloody Execution once 
over, ſome of his Relations who came running at this 
doletul Spe&acle, were thinking to carry him to his 
Houſe 3 but he poſitively defired to be carried to 
Church, and what endeavours ſo ever they uſed to di- 
veit him from it, yet he had Strength enough left to 
crawl thither himſelf, born up by the Arms of 
{everai Chriſtians. He came thither all bathed in 
his Gore; and kneeling down at the Foot of the 
Altars, O Lord, ſaith he, rhou ſeeſt this Day, that 
7 prefer thy holy Law to all the Sweetneſs of Life : 
T come not to demand TFuſtice of thee for all the 
Blood thy Enemies have fpilt 5 I come to offer thee that 
which remains of mine own; I do not deſerve to die for 
{uch agood Cauſe; but thou, O my God, deſerweſt the in- 
tire Sacrifice of my Life: and then turning towards Fa- 
ther Intorcetta, who began to comfort him : Ab ! Fa 
ther, anſwer'd he, I ſhall be now at the height of my Fog, 
if it were not my Sins, but my Zeal that had brought this 
light Chaſtiſment upon me, 

This Example and many others, that I forbear to 
relate, made ſuch Impreflions upon the Idolaters 
hearts, that a great many ot them reſolved to embrace 
the Chriſtian Faith, being perſuaded that Sentiments 
fo oppolte to corrupt Nature, could not poffibly pro- 
cced cither from Pailion or Error. | 

Among them whom the holy Spirit did effeually 
touch, were Three who appeared full of that very 


Faith, that made in tormer time almoſt as many Mar- 


tyrs in the primitive Church as Believers ; they were 
Young, handfome, of Q.ality, and what 1s more, en- 
gaged by their Condition blindly to comply with the 
Vice roy's Inclinatio:s. Neverthele(s, counting their 
temporal Eſtate as nothing, they demanded pudblick 
Bapiilnz. The 
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The Father to bring the Faith of theſe Neophires to 


| the Teſt, hid nothing from them that might anywiſe 


ſtagger them ; but it was all in vain to repreſent to 


| them the r!gour of the Edidts, the Vice-roy's Indigna- 
| tion, the Deſolation they were like to caſt their Fa- 


milies into, the Danger of loſing their Eſtates, 1- 
nour, Lite, and all theſe Conſiderations ſerved only 


| toanimate them the more , ſo that after a pretty lons 


Tryal, they were initiated into our ſacred Myſteries, 
and took part as others did, in the Croſs of Chriſt. 
Their Converſion fortified the Feeble-minded, and 
comforted Father Intorcetta for all the Evils that the 


| Perſecution had made his Church to ſuffer. 


But the Vice-roy was ſo much the more provoked 


| becauſe he had not the Liberty at that time to ſhew 


es 
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| his Reſentment: for juſt then, they delivered him 
Two Letters from Prince S9{an, one of them was for 


Father Imorcetta, the other that was directed to him- 
ſelf, was full fraught with Reproaches, for that hz 
leemed to make no account of the Prince's recommen- 
dation. IT could never have believed, ſaith he to him, 
that to pleaſe a Company of ill affefFed People, who have 


| exaſperated your Spirit at the Chriſtians, you wou'd v2we 
| deviated from the Counſels I gave you. It is as a Friend 


that I endeawoured to inſpire you with better Sentiments ; 


think upon it once more, and refle& ſeriouſly with your ſc! 


| that it is I that ſpeak to you. I expect three Things from 
| yur Friendſhip, Firſt, that you deliver the Leiter your [e!f 


to Father Intorcetta, according to the Superſcription Toe 
Second, that you do ſo well [atisfie the Father, that be may 


1 have Occaſion to bleſs himſelf for the Rind Offices yer 
1 tender him, and that be himſelf may teſtifie the [ame to me. 
1 And theThird is, that henceforward you do not any longer 
| diſturb etther Myſtonaries , or Chriſtians: in ſhort, 1 am 


extreamly ſorry, for being obliged to write to you fo often 
«bout this Subje&., Tf you for the Future mnd your Man- 
yers, Tſhall write to you a third Time to thank you, but if 
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your Paſſion continues, this is the laſt Letter you ſhall er 
receruve from me. 
| Then did the Vice-roy repent him of his former 
Proceedings; yet was he fo far engaged, that he 
thought he could not handſomely go back with any 
Honour. He found it eſpecially very hard to ſue to 
a Miſlionary for his Friendſhip, whom he but juſt 
now treated, and that publickly, with the utmoſt 
Dſdain ; but yer dreading Prince Soſan's reſentment, 
who was the molt Powerful, and in moſt Credit, of 
all the Miniſters of the Empire: On one hand, he 
reſolved to Rand co what he had done already againſt 
the Chriſttans, withoiit driving matters any further, 
gnd on the other hand, to diſpatch one of his Officers 
to Pekin, to purge, and clear himſelf to the Prince. 
In this 1ntertm, Father Tatorcetta having a ſecret 
Item of tne L2tter that the Vice-roy had received, in- 
timaced to the Fathers at Court, the ſmall Effect they 
had produced ; inſomuch that thoſe Fathers reſol- 
ved to ſignife the ſame to the Emperor; in caſe Prince 
Soſan ſhould think it adviſable. Wherefore they re- 
lated co him what had paſſed at Hain-cheou, the Ob- 
ſtinacy of the Vice-roy, the Affliction of Father Intor- 


cetta, the Danger wherein his Church was, the Ruin 


whereof would infallibly inyolve in it, the utter Ruin 
of all che Miflinns in the Empire. Since all your En- 


 deawours, My Lord, added they, ſeem Ineffetfual; there 


appears nothing that can. put a Stop to the Violence of this 
obſtinate Mandarin, but the Emperor's Authority; but 
we ſhould be wanting to our true Injereſts, (and what 
ſwaies the more with ms) to the Acknowledgment that we 
are bound to groe for your Favours; If we were ruled by 
any other Conſiderations than yours. 

The Prince already provoked by the Vice-roy's be- 
haviour, was not ſorry at this Overture, and believed 
he had now found a fair Opportunity to revenge him- 
ſelf ; So that theſe Fathers having recommended the 
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Importance of their Aﬀairs to God Almighty, where- 
in the ſolid Eftabl:iſhment, or utter Ruin of Keligion 
was concerned ; came to the Palace on the my of 
December 1691, and demanded Audience. 2s 

The Emperor ſent ſome Eunuchs his Confidents 
to know what their Buſineſs was: The Father pre- 
ſently declared to them, the heinous Exceſs of the 
Vice-roy of Ham: cheou, as well in reſpe& of the Mil: 
fionaries, as in reſpe@ of che Chriſtians under his Go- 
vernment; they added moreover, that they had ſuf- 
fered a long time without Complaining, in expeca- 
tion, that their Patience would pacifie Fl Spirit ; but 
ſince the Miſchief became every day greater and 
greater, without 'all hopes of Remedy, they came to 
proſtrate themſelves at the Emperor's feet, as to tife 
uſual 4/plum of oppreſſed Innocence, moſt humbly to 
beſeech him, to grant to their Brethren in the Provin- 
ces that happy Peace, they themſelves enjoyed at Pe- 
kin, in the very Sight, and under the Protection of 
his Majeſty. 

The Emperor, to whom they reported this Dil- 
courſe, had a mind to try the Fathers Conſtancy, and 
ſo return'd them no favourable Anſwer ; but they ne- 
ver ceaſing to repreſent the Unhappinels, this Indiffe- 
rence of the Prince was ſhortly hike to bring them 
under. He ſent new Eunuchs to acquaint them, that 
he was amazed to ſee them ſo infatuated with the 
Chriſtian Religion 4s it pyſible, he bid them cell them, 


* that you are always bulzed about a World whither 


* you are not yet come, and count that wherein you 
* are atpreſent, as nathing ? believe me, Sirs, there 7s 
? a time for all things; make better Improvement .of 
* what Heaven inſtructs you with, and deter all thoſe 
© Cares-till you ceaſe to live ; Cares that are profita- 
© ble co none but the Dead : For my part, ſaid he, in a 
© drolling way, I do not concern my felt (elf;in the Bu- 
* ſinz{s of the other World, and I do not take upon 
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* m2 to determin upon the Cauſe of theſe inviſible 
* Spirits. 

\ Then the Fathers, oppreſt with grief, ſhedding a 
torrent of tears, proſtrared themſelves to the very 
gound ; they conjured the Eunuchs to report to the 
Emperor the fad Condition whereunto they were re. 
duc'd : This would he the firſ# time, laid they, that tha 
great Prince abandon'd innocent Perſons, and appear'd in- 
[en-ſible of our Lamentatiin: Is it becauſe we are unpro- 
fitable Strangers that he deals thus withus?* At leaſt, 
Gentlemen, pray tell bim, that the great God of Heaven 
and Earib, whoſe Cauſe we maintain, for whom we 


febt, nay, and to whom he himſelf 1s beholden for all 


1s Grandeur, well deſerves, that be ſhonld exert all his 
Power to make him known, and his Ffuſtice in puniſhing 
itoſe who do him an injury in the perſon of bis Miniſters. 
In fine, after all theſe Tryals, this gractous Prince, 
moved wich compaſlion, could no longer diſſemble 
His real Sentiments, he therefore ient to the Fathers 
that were ſtill proſtrate before his Palace Gate) an 
Officer of his Bzd- Chamber, to acquaint them, * That 
* he did not allow of the Vice Roy of Ham cheo's 
* Proceedings, and that he was willing for their ſake, 
*to Put an end to his unjuſt Perſecution; and that 
*ina word, there was two ways to accompliſh it: 
* The firſt, to lend to the Vice Roy a ſecret Order 
*;jmmediately, to give ſatisfaftion for Milſchiefts paſt, 
* chat this way, tho' not ſo Exemplary, was the moſt 


*ealie and ſure. The tecond, to prelent a Petition, 


* and obtain from the Tribunals a favourable Decree 
for all the Miſſionaries, which would decide all Diffe- 
rences, That vey ſhould conſult amongſt them: 
{elves what would be moſt convenient 1n the preſent 
conjuncture ; and when they had weighed the Rea» 
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The Fathers ſignified their moſt humble acknow- 
ledements to the Emperor by cuſtomary proſterna- 
tions, and returned full with great hopes of happy 
ſucceſs, yet very uncertain what courſe to ſteer. 

They conlider'd on one hand the danger that there 
was to put their Cauſe intothe hands of the Lipow, who 
| always declared againſt the Chriſtian Religion ; that 
in all probability there needed no more to revive all 
| the ancient Accuſations, which Time ſeem'd to have 
| conſopiated: "That the Miffionaries ſettled in the 
! Provinces, whom they had concealed from the Court 
| till that time, would be obliged to quit China, or elſe 
| forſake all their Miflions : That at leaſt, che Pro- 
| ceeding of thoſe who had buile new Churches, and 
| Converted a great number of Idolaters againſt the 
| expreſs prohibitions of Parliaments, was ſutticient to 
| warrant the Vice-Roy of Ham-cheou : That in fine, 
| things may be brought to that paſs by the ſubtil De- 
| vices of our Enennes, and ſecret Undertakings of 
the Bonzes, that they might be ſo far from quenching 
the Flame of a parncular Perſecution, as we ſuppoſe, 
that we ſhould kindle a general Conflagration in the 
| Empire, that would not cerminate but 1n the toral de- 
ſolation of Chriſtianity. 

Theſe Reaſons, alcho* very ſubſtantial and ſolid 
in themſelves, were nevertheleſs balanced by the fol- 
lowing Refle&tions. What Protection ſoever the Em- 
perors might have given till that time ro the Miſſio- 
naries, yet they experienced, that it was not ſufficient 
to oblige all the Mandarins of Provinces to counte- 
nance the Chriſtians, and that: there was a great 
number of them who (prejudiced againſt us either by 
] that univerſal Contempt winch the Education of 
1 China did uſually create in them tor Foreigners, or by 
| the Calumnies of the Bonzes, or elle by a talls Zeal 
| of the publick good) thought 1t was a piece of good 

ſervice to deſtroy us, and ſpoil 1n a few days that which 
had been the work of ſeveral Years, Theſe 
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Theſe particular Perſecutions were fo much the more 
feared, as they adminiſtred occaſion to our ſecret E- 
nemiez, to declare themſelves openly againſt us, and 
to compole a ſtrong and great Party , which was 
commonly upheld by the Courts appointed for the 
ordering Rites and Ceremonies, who always waited 
for occaſions to ſtop the courſe of new Foreigners in- 
to the Statz. So that if in theſe critical conjunures 
the Emperors, by a particular Providence, ſhould not 
have honoured us with their benovolence, Chriſti- 
anity would have long ſince been deſtroy'd in China, 
and 1t may be the memory of it would have been total 
ly obliterated. 

We ſhould therefore conſider, that the Court per- 
haps would not be always ſo favourable to us, that 
there needed no more but one moment alone to loſe 
the Emperors gracious favour ; or, what was ſtil] 
more dangerous, to intail his;Indignation upon us,iand 
thoſe of our Religion, that in this fickle State wherein 
Religion was, the leaſt oppoſition from the Manda- 
7ins would ſuffice to fet the Peoples hearts againſt it, 
that the Great ones themſelves durſt never declare, 
or be Converted, for fear of being one day reſpon- 
fible to the Parliaments for their Converſion, which 
probably in time might be made an heinous Crime. 

On the contrary, if fo be the Chriſtian Faith were 
once approved of by publick Edi, nothing after- 
ward could diſturb its Eſtabliſhment, fince ic would 
be leſs odious to the Idolatrous People, becauſe the 
Chriſtians would make a publick profeflion of it, and 
at laſt the new Miſſionaries would enter without 1n- 
terruption into the vaſt Field of the Goſpel, and 
would there ſow, without any contradi&ion, that fa- 
--7 Word, which would then produce an hundred 

old. 

The only hope of ſuch a great Benefic, determined 


the Fathers to try this laſt means; and ſo much the 
rather, 
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rather, becauſe they belieyed they could not in fu- 
ture time meet with any occaſion more favourable to 
accompliſh ic. The remembrance of ſignal Services 
Father Verbie} had rendered to the State, was ſtill 
very recent; the Empzror had declared how fenfible 
he was of the reſolution that Father Grimald: an Ita- 
lian, had taken to croſs the Seas again for his ſake, 
and to undertake a moſt tedious Journey. Father 
Thomas a Flemming, was wholly taken up in Mathe- 
maticks, wherein he acquired the reputation of a 
Learned Knowing Man, and moſt Pious Miſlionary. 
Father Pereira a Poriugueſe, for his part, took a great 
deal of pains a long time in certain Inſtruments, 
and ſeveral Engines, that the Prince took great de- 
light in : But that which did our buſineſs in getting 
his heart, was the Peace which Father Gerbillon had 
but juſt then concluded three hundred Leagues from 
Pekin, between the Chineſe and Muſcovite. Prince Soſan, 
nearly related to the Emperor, and Plenipotentiary, 
Rood amazed at his 'Zeal, and publickly declared, 
that but for him this Negotiation would never have 
terminated to the advantage of the Empire. He 
{poke of it to the Emperor co that purpoſe; and at 
that very time he inſpired him with ſentiments of 
Eſteem and Afﬀection for this Father, which have 
continued ever fince beyond whatſoever we were able 
to expe or hope for. Belides, this ſame Father, 
together with Father Bover, both French, and of the 
number of thole whom the King ſent into Chiza in 
1685, apply'd themſelves for many Years to teach 
Geometry and Philoſophy to the Emperor, with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he could never be weary in diſcourfing 
with them upon theſe Matters. | 
But becauſe theſe zealous Miſſionaries were fully 
perſwaded, that when Religion is concerned, human 
Aſliſtances are very inſignificant, it God Almighty 
do not ſecretly dire& and order the whole _ 
oy 
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They began to implore the afliſtance of bin whom 
nothing is able to reſiſt : They ſpread open their 
Wants before him, and diſcovered their hearts in his 
preſence, and told him with the ſame confidence 
that once animated Judith: Make bare, make bare, 
O Lora, thy arm on our behalf, as thou didſt heretefore, 
and bring to nought the obſtacle our Enemies oppoſe a- 
gains us: Let thoſe who have boaſted that they could de- 
{roy the Temple, who have already prophaned thy Altar, 
and trodden under foot the Tabernacle of thy boly Name ; 
let thews at preſent be ſenſible, that beforethee all their force 
1s nothing but vanity and weakneſs: Put into our mouths, 
Lord, that holy word, and repleniſh our hearts with thoſe 
wiſe Counſels that make Truth always to triumph; to the 
end thy Houſe that hath been ſo many years in a totter- 
mpg condition, may at this day be immovably ſettled and 
confirmed; and that all Nations may in the end confeſs, 

that thou only art the true God, and that 
* Juaith Clap. 9. beſides thee, we ought to ſeek for none 

other *. 

After this fervent Prayer they ſecretly preſented 
their Petition to the Emperor, that they were after- 
wards to ofter to him 1n publick. He read-it, but not 
fnding therein what was the moſt capable to make 
impre{lion upon the Spirit of the Chineſes, {for they 
inh{ted upon what principally related to the Santtity 
and Truth of Chriſtian Religion) he drew up ano- 
ther himlelt in the Tartarian Language, which he ſent 
back to the Fathers, yet leaving them to their liberty 
to retrench, or add thereto, as they ſhall judge molt 
CONVEniEnt. 

Andeed, it one do but never fo little refle& upon 
the particular Character of the Emperors of China, 
onc cannot luftciently admire, that this preſent Em- 
peror ſhould vouchlate to deſcend from the lofrieſt 
degree of Grandeur, which he obſerves every where 
elſe, nay ev2n 1n reſpect of the greateſt Princes, = 

mainres 
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make himſelf familiar with pitiful Miffionaries : For. 


2 Man to conlider after what manner he takes a 
particular Account of all their Aﬀairs ; how he ſpeaks 
to them , how he puts them in a way, would he not 
conclude that it is a private Man that manages the 
Concerns of his Friend ? Yet nevertheleſs it 15 one 
of the greateſt Kings in the World, that is pleafed 
thus to Nickle to pleaſe a company of Strangers, even 
at the peril of the fundamental Laws of the Nation. 

But after all, it 15s no wonder that a God, who to 
eſtabliſh his Religion humbled himſelf fo far, as ro 
make himſelf like to Men, does oblige ſometimes the 
oreateſt Princes of the World to diveſt themſelves of 
their Majeſty and innate Pride, to co-operate and con- 
cur in this grand Work, For certainly, what care o- 
ever we may have taken to make this Prince favoura- 
able to us; yet muſt we needs herein principally ac- 
knowledge the Efhcacy of Divine Grace. It is the 
Almighty voice of che Lord that alone can, to ſpeak 
in the Scripture expreilion, bruzſe the Cedars and 
ſhake the Mountains of the Wilderneſs; that is to lay, 
abaſe the Great ones of the World, and give to their 
heart what motion he pleaſes. 

Whilſt all theſe things were tranſacted at Pekin, 
the Vice-Roy of Ham-cheou, that had now leiſure to 
make ſome reflections upon his Behaviour, was not 
peaceable in his Province. The Credit of Prince 
Soſan did grievoully perplex him ; and above all he 
dreaded his juſt reſentment : For to pacifie him, he 
thought 1t the wiſeſt courſe to ſend one of his Offi- 
cers to him, under pretence to juſtthe himſelf to him, 
but in effe&, to exaſperate the principal Mandarins 
of Lipou againſt the Miſſionaries, in cale he ſhould 
find any overture to do it. 

Ac that time this Officer arrived at Court, but 
Prince Soſan would not fo much as hear him ; and 
packing him away, briskly told him, that he much 

wondered 
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wondered that his Maſter made ſuch little acconit 
of Perſons whom the Emperor honoured with his 
afteion, and employed and truſted in his ſervice. 

As to what relates to their buſineſs, I am no more 
concerned in it, than the Emperor would himſelf. Theſe 
Fathers have implored his Proteftion, and be well under- 
ſtands how to do them Fuſtice without tmy intermedling. 
Beſides, when I writ on their behalf, it was not ſo much to 
do them a kindneſs, as thereby to exhibit a token of Friend- 
ſhip to the Vice-Roy, in plucking him from the Precipice 
whither he had ſo mdiſcreetly thrown bimſelf. 

This Anſwer did ſo ſtartle this Officer, that with- 
out ever dreaming of making any other progreſs, he 
returned to his Maſter at Ham-cheoz to render an ac- 
count of the 11] ſucceſs of his Commiſſion. The Fa- 
thers who had notice of it, underſtood by that, that 
they were to loſe no time, and that they were ſpee- 
dily to improve the good diſpoſition of Prince Soar. 
So that upon Candlemas day they went to the Palace, 
and offer'd to the Emperor with the uſual Ceremonies, 
the Petition that he himſelf had compoſed, of which 
ſec here the Tranſlation. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
E expoſe to you, with the moſt perfeft ſubmiſſion, 


and moſt profound reſpe&# that we are capable of, 


the beginning, end, inducements and motives of our moſt 
bumble Requeſt , being confident that you will vouchſafe 
ro hear it with the ſame prudence that attends all yout 
Attions, and with that Benevolence wherewith you have 
been graciouſly pleas'd to honour us, 

On the nimth Month of the Moon, Father Intorcetta, 
one of your Majeſty's Subjefts, whoſe abode is in the City 
of Ham- cheou, did acquaint us that the Vice-Roy had 
ſtrifily charged the Mandarins of his Province to pull 
down all the Temples of the Chriſtians, to burn the Prin- 
ting Tables, upon which is engraven all the Books of our 

Religzjon, 
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Religion. Moreover, he bath publickly declared, that our 
Dottrine 1s falſe and dangerous, and conſequently not to 
be tolerated in the Empire, and hath added ſeveral other 
things moſt diſadvantageous to us. 

Upon this News, Sir, ſeized with horror, and pene- 
trated with prief, we thought our ſelves obliged ro have 
recourſe to your Majeſty, as the common Faber of the 
afflicted, to lay before you the deplorable Condition where- 
uito we are reduced; for exceps you grant us your Pro- 
tetion, it is altogether i::poſſivie to avoid the Stratagems 
of our Enemies, and to ward the Blow wherewith they 
threaten us. 

That which adminiſters comfort to us, Sir, when we 
appear at your Majeſty's Feet, is to fee with what Wiſ- 
dom you influence and move ali the parts of your Em- 
pire, as if it were the Body, of which you are the Soul ; 
and with what unconcernment and impartiality you re- 
gulate the Intereſt of each private Man, without accep« 
tation of Perſons. Inſomuch that you could not be at reſt 
if you knew but one ſingle Subject oppreſt by Injuſtice, or 
but even deprived of that rank and recompence he de- 
ſerves, 

You ſurpaſs, Great Sir, the Mightief® Kings amongſt 
your Predeceſſors, who bave in their time permitted falſe 
Religions in China ; for ycu do intirely love Truth, and 
do mot approve of Fallhood. For this reaſor it is, that in 
taking your Progreſs to view your Provinces, you bave 
given a thouſand teſtimonies of your Royal affection to the 
European M:iſſronaries that were in your Road; as if 
you meant thercvy to teſeifie , that you value their Do- 
Grine; and that vow would be wery glad that they would 
ſetthe in your States. Iihat 29e deliver here 3s publick, 
and generally bum t2 the 2956/2 Empire. 

Therefore woes we vevol! the ViceeRey of Ham- 
cheou 70 ul: the Chriſtien Relipion, the falſe and dan- 
gerous Religins , wien we ere informed that be uſes all 
bis endeavoars 30 aeſfroy it ; buw are we avie 10 ſtifle our 
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Juſt ſorrow, and forbear to declare to your Majeſty wha: 
we ſuffer ? | 

This is not the firſÞ time, Sir, that they have per- 
ſecuted us without any reaſon; therefore Father Adam 
Schaal your Subjeft, on whom your Predeceſſors beap'd 


' 2,any extraordinary favours, made it known to all the 
Court, that the Rules of the Celeſtial Motions eſtabliſhed 
by the antient Aſtronomers of China, were all falſe, 
he propoſed others, that” did perfealy agree with the Con- 
ftellations, they were approved, and made uſe of with no 
ſmall ſucceſs; ſo that this Change brought Order apain 
imo the Empire. Your Majeſty is not ignorant of what 
paſt at that time in Pekin, we may, I hope, have leave 
ro remember bow Matters ſtood there, ſince they are (0 
many ſingular favours we there received : Yet upon the 
account of exploding and aboliſhing of theſe Errors, how 
much did the Father afterwards ſuffer by Calumnies of 
his Enemies ? Yam-quam-f1en and thoſe of his Fad#ion, 
falſty accuſed him of ſeveral Crimes, under pretence of 
Nowelty, as if this new Aſtronomy had not agreed with 
Heaven, he died, not being able at that time to juſtifie 
himſelf; but yowr Majeſty put Father Verbieſt in his 
place, and heaped on him ſo many favours, that the life 
of this Pather was too ſhort, and his words too famt to 
demonſtrate to all the World the greatneſs of his acknow- 
ledgments. Yet did he deeply reſent all theſe benefits, 
and it was on purpoſe not to be ingrateful ; that he was 
buſied for above twerty years in compoſing all ſorts of 
Books for the publick benefit, both in Aſtronomy, - Arith- 
metick, Muſick, and Philoſophy, that are ſtill extant mm 
the Palace, together with divers others which he has not 
time to compleat and finiſh, 

But ſince your Majeſty is perfetly inſtrufted in at 
theſe particulars, we dare not preſume? to tire out your 
patience by a longer diſcourſe. We do only humbly beſeech 
your Majeſty to conſider, that all this is not ſufficient to 


entitle us to the Peoples affeGon for ur, and confidence im ts 
| T. 


FINN 
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If, as they accuſe us, the T.aw that we preach be fa; 
| and dangerous, how can we, Sir, juftifie the Condu6t of 
i Princes, who have honoured us with their eſteem 2 
1 Nevertheleſs not to mention any thing of your Prede- 
| tefſors, your Majeſty your ſelf bath made ſo ſure of om 
| Loyalty, that you order'd Father Verbieſt to found [0:5 
| Cannon of a new Model, to put an end to a dangerous 
| War ; Tou made Father Grimaldi croſs the waſt Ocean 
' to go imto Muſcovy with the Letters and Seals of the 
| High Court of the Militia; you fent the Fathers Ger- 
 billon and Pereira, upon wery important Affairs, to the 
' very furtheſt parts of Tartary. Nevertheleſs your 0-46- 
iefty well knows, that thoſe who are governed by the 
| Principles of a falſe Religion, never nſe to ſerve their Prix:cc 
| fanhbfully; they almoſt ever abandon themſelves to their 
; own Paſſions,” and never aim at any thing but their ow7 
particular intereſt. | 
| If therefore we do exattly diſcharge our duty, and if to 
| this very day we have always Fs. the publick good, it 
| ir moſt manifeſt this Zeal proceeds from an. heart weil 
| affeted, full of eſteem, and weneration, and (if we may 


1 jour Majeſty: On the contrary, if this heart once ceaſe r0 
{ ſubmit to you, it would be from that very time, contrary 


1 Manit}. 

| This being ſuppoſed, Sir, we humbly beſeech you t2 
| conſider, that after the fatigues of a tedious Voyage, 2 
| are at length arrived in your Empire, exempt from thai 
| Spirit of Ambition and Covetouſreſs, that commonly brir 


| jour People the only true Religion. | 

7 And truly when we appearcd here the firſt time, 5) 
: were entertaind with abundanc of marks of di inStion, 
| is we have often ſaid :lready, and 195: we comm ro 
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| be bold to ſay fo) of a ſingular affe&ton for the Perſon of 


| 0 right Reaſon, good Senſe, and all ſentiments of Hu- 


| other Men chither, but with an ardent deſire to freach to 


fd us to the ſole direftron of the Marhiratiche, I 
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the fourteenth Year of the ſame Reign they gave us leave 
to build a Church at Pekin, and the Emperor himſelf was 
willing to grant us @ farticular place four the burial of 
our Dead, In the twenty ſeventh Year of your Majeſty's 
glorious Reign, your Majeſty honoured the Memory of Fa- 
ther Verbieſt not only by new Titles, but aiſo by the care 
von took to cauſe the laſt Offices to be perfurm'd to him, 
with an almoſt Royal Pomp and Magmficence. Some 
2%:le after you appointed an Apartment aud Maſters to 
ihe new. French Miſſionares, to facilitate their learning 
cf the Tartarian Tongue, In a word, you ſeem'd [0 well 
{atisfied with their deportment, that you cauſed the Ser- 
vices they had rendered to the State by their Voyages in- 
10 Tartary,and Negotiation with the Muſcovites to be in- 
f{erted in the Records of the Nation: What a happineſs, 
Sir, and a glory is it for us to be juaged capable of ſer- 
wing ſo great a Prince ! 

Since therefore your Majeſty, who does ſo wiſely govern 
:his grand Monarchy, vouchſafeth to employ us,and put ſuch 
confidence in us, how is it poſſivle there ſhould be one ſingle 
Mandarin ſo irrational to refuſe one of our Brethren 
permiſſion to live in his Province? Verily, Sir, one cannt 
ſufficiently deplore the hard Fate of that good old Man, 
who in a little corner of the Earth, humbly requires (0 
much ſpace as 15 neceſ/ary peaceably to ſpend the remain- 
der of his daies, which yet he cannot obtain, 

It rs for this reaſon, Sir, that all of us, your Majeſty's 
moFt humble Subjecls, who are here like forſaken Or- 


phans, that would injure no body, nay, who endeavour to. 


evoid Law-Suits, Puarrels, WWranglings, and the leafs 
Conteſtations; It is for this reaſon (we ſay) that webe- 
feech you to take our Cauſe ia hand, with thoſe ſentiments 
. of Equity that are [o eſſential to you have ſome Com- 
paſſion, Sir, ugon Perſons who have committed no Fault ; 
and if your Majeſty, after being fully informed of our 
Carriage, does really find that we are Innocent, we beſeech 
yeu to let all the Empire underſtand by @ publick m_—_ 
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of Chriſtianity in China, 467 
the judgment you entertain of our Morals and Doftrine. 
It zs for the obtaining this Favour, that we aſſume the 
liberty of preſenting to you this Requeſt. In the mean 
time all, and cuery your Subjc&s the Miſſionaries, will 
expec with fear, and intire ſubmiſſion, what you ſhalt 
be pleaſed to appoint touching the Premiſes, In the thir- 
tieth Year of the Reign of Chamli, the 16th. day of the 
12th. Month of the Moon, 


. The Emperor gracioully received this Petition, and 
ſent the 18th. of the ſame Month to the Court of 
Rites, with an Order to examine 1t, and with the firſt 
opportunity to make report. of it to him ; bur be- 
cauſe there 15 vacation 1n all the Courts of Judicature 
in China rauch about the ſame time, until che 15th. 


| of the firſt Month of the Year following, the Lipcu 


could not Anſwer till the 18th. of the ſaid Month : 


| Upon the whole, their Judgment was much contrary 


to the Emperors Intentions, and Intereſt of the 


| Miffionaries. For the Mardarins having reported art 
1 hrge the antient Edits enacted againſt the Chriſti- 
] an Reh1gion, concluded chat this buſineſs required no 
| farther diſcuflion, and that they were to {tick cloſe 
| to the firſt Orders of Parliaments, and of the Court, 
| which prohibited upon grievous Penalties, the natural 


born Subjects to entertain the new Doctrine of the 
Earopeans ; that, notwithſtanding they deen1'd it con- 
renient to preſerve the Church in the City of Ham- 
cheou, and to give order to the Marndarins of that Pra- 
vince, not to confound the Chriſtian Religion with 
the ſeditious Sedts of China, 

' The Emperor was 1n a manner as much concer- 


I ned as the Miſlionaries at this new Decrez: when 


they preſented it to him, he diſcovered tome trouble 
atit, and left ic for ſeveral days in his Cloſet, with- 


| our declaring himſelf, ro the end that the Mandarrms 
| of Lipow having notice of it, might haye came to come 
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back ; but when he ſaw their Obſtinacy, he was not 
willing to make turbulent Spirits to Rebel, and re. 
folved at laſt, tho' fore againſt his Wi!!, to Sign it. 
This News threw the Fathers into a great Conſter. 
nation; and one Chao a Ger:i!c:rnan of the Bed-Cham. 
ber, whom the Emperor ſent to comfort them, found 
them in a condition worthy of compaſſion. He was 
troubled at it himſelf (for he loves us dearly, and hath 
done us upon ſeveral occaſions moſt ſ1gnal Services.) 
This Officer endeavour'd,as he had order, to moderate 
their Afiiction; but whether it was that theſe Fathers 
were not Maſters of themſelves, or that they. had 


' quite given over all thoughts of keeping any further 


correſpondence with a Prince that had deſerted them, 
they utter'd upon this occaſion whatſoever the moſt 
fenfible grief is able to inſpire into afflicted Perſons, 

What Ggnifie, my Lord, ſay they, all the Favours 
it hath hitherto pleaſed the Emperor to do us, fince 
at this conjuncure himſelf makes them unprofitable ? 
Was it to tumble us down in a more illuſtrious man- 
ner, that he apply'd himſelf fo long time to exalt us? 
What delight will he take hereafter to ſee us, covered 
with ſhame and confuſion, to ſerve for a laughing- 
ſtock to our Enennes, and be a Spectacle to the whole 
Empire ? Will that Prince who loved us fo dearly, 
will he be able hereafter, without being moved at 1, 
to hear that the|Rabble inſult over us? That his 
petty Officers make us to be beaten in open Courts ? 
Thar Vice-Roys baniſh us from their Provinces, that 
they exile us ſhamefully from his Empire? 

We lay out our ſelves for him, our Cares, Studies, 
and all our Watchings are given to him. One part 
of our Brethren are already dead by their Labours, 0- 
thers have irnpair'd their Health by the fame; and 
we, who are ſtill alive, enforced by the ſame defire 
of pleating him, willingly and freely ſacrifice all che 
precious moments of our Lite ro him. 


We 
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We hoped to merit by this Zeal, that he would ac 
length approve of the Religion which we preach to his 


| People, (for why ſhould we diſſemble the matter to 
| you, to you who have ſo long known the real ſenti- 
| ments of our hearts) that was, you know, the only 
| motive of all our Undertakings: How Powerful, how 


| Prince gave way to ſome emotion. 


Magnificent foever this Prince may be, we ſhould ne- 
ver have had the leaſt thoughts of coming ſo far to 
ſerve him, if the Intereſt of our moſt Holy Faith had 
not engaged us therein. Nevertheleſs he proſcribes it 
at this day, and Signs with his own Hand the ſhameful 
Decree of our Condemnation. There you ſee, my 
Lord, what all our hopes come to; there is the fruit 
of all our Labours: with how much greater calmneſs 
would we have received the ſentence of Death, than 
an Edit of this nature? For, do not imagin that 
we are able to ſurvive the loſs of Chriſtianity. 

This Diſcourſe, attended with a great deal of 
trouble, and a torrent of Tears, made great impreſ- 
ſion upon the Officers ſpirit 5 he went immediately to 
report 1t to the Emperor, and deſcribed to him the 


Fathers forrow 1n ſuch lively colours, that this good 
I have always, 


| ſaid he, ſought out all occaſions to do them a kindneſs, 
| but the Chineſe have traverſed all my good deſigns, I 
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could at this time forbear following the ſtream ; but in 


| ſhort, however the caſe ſtands, they may make account that 


I Jowe them, and that I ſhall not forſake them. 

In effe&, he began more than ever to emplay them 
in his Service ; but yet, he no longer found the ſame 
eagernels in the execution of his Orders, nor the ſame 
ſereneneſs and alacrity upon their countenances. The 
always appeared before him dejeted, mourntul, and 
as if their Heads had been out of order by the ſhrewd 
blow they lately received. However, he was ſo far 
trom being diſheartened, that he propoſed to them 


10 ſend for a Door of Phylick to Court, who was 


newly 
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newly arrived at Macao, who that he might be the 
more ferviceable to the Miſſions had turned Prieſt of 
our Company. 

The Fathers made anſwer that this Do@Ror had 
wilh'd, and that ewo with a great deal of Paſlion, to 
empioy his Skill, and all the Arcana of his Art to 
preſerve ſuch a precious Health, as that of his Ma. 
jefty, but being amazed at the Decree that had paſt 
againſt the Chriſtians, he was quite off from any 
detign to come into China, and that he was preparing 
to return into Europe : that, nevertheleſs, ſince his 
Majeſty ordered ic ſhould be fo they would write with 
all expedition to Macao to have him come. Whilſt 
the Miflionaries were over Head and Ears 1n their 
melancholly, the Vice-Roy of Ham-cheou triumphed at 
his firſt ſucceſs, and caſt about how to take new mea- 
{ures to finilh his Work. He ſet all the Commiſſio- 
ne:s of che Offices at work for ſeveral days, to draw 
oat Copies of che new Decree, to have them diſperſt 
throughout all the Provinces ; at laſt he ifſued out 
more ſevere Qrders againſt the Chriſtians than the 
former. In fine, not longer doubting of the Vidtory, 
he fent to the Emperor an ample requeſt againſt the 
Mitlionaries to accompliſh their undoing ; but this 
requeſt came a little too Jate: and when ut was pte- 
jenred the Face of Afairs was already altered. 

For Prince Soſan not being able ro withſtand the 
Solicitations of the Fathers, and eſpecially of Father 
Gerbillon, whoſe particular Friend he was, reſolved 
to Solicite afreſh on our behalf, wherefore he went 
and tound the Emperor, and repreſented to him what- 
foever the molt Zezalous Chriſtian could poſlibly 
have ſpoken on the like occaſion: | 

ile ſer before him again, the Zeal and Devotion 
oi the Fathers in whatſoever reſpe&ted his Perſon, 
the S2rvices they had rendered the State during the 


Wars, their being intent to perfe& the Sciences, and 
to 
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to reihe the Kalendar, In a word, Sir, ſaid he, 
they are a ſort of People that make no account of their 
lives, when ſerving or pleaſing you is in queſtion. 'Tis 
irue, all ths could not deſerve that your Majeſty ſhnuld 
approve of their Faith, if it be otherwiſe dangerous ; but 
was there ever a more wholſome Do#trine than theirs, or 
more beneficial to the Government of a People ? 

The Emperor who joyfully heard this Diſcourſe, 
yet for all that perliſted in his former determination, 
It is done now, laid he to him, T ſhould have done my 


| ſelf a Kindneſs to have favoured theſe honeſt Miſſiona- 


ries 3 but the outragious carriage of the Mandarins ag ain(? 
them, did not permit to follow mine own inclination. 
*How, Sir, replied the Prince, are not you the Ma- 


| fter ? And when the buſineſs was to do Tuſtice to Sub- 


jects, ſo eminent as theſe are, could not you interpoſe your 


Authority ? I will go my ſelf, if your Majeſty thinks fit, 


to theſe Gentlemen, and I am not without hopes of bring- 
ing them to terms, At laſt the Emperor, not being 
any longer able to hold it out againſt fo prefling oli- 
citations ; Cauſes a Letter immediately to be diſpatched 
to the Calavs, their Aie(lors, and to all the Taria- 
rien Mandarins of Lipou; and this 15 the purport of 
the Lerter. 

The thirty firſt year of the Reign of Cham-hy, the 
[econd day of the ſecond month of the Moon, Y1-lam ho, 
Mmiſfter of State, declares to you the Will and Pleaſure 
of .the Emperor in theſe terms. 

The Europeans in my Court bave for @ long tim? been 
Dire&fors of the Mathematicks, During tbe Civil-IV ars 
they have rendered me molþ effect ual ſervice, by means 
of ſome Cannon that they got caſt : their Prudence an1 
ſingular Addreſs, accompanied with much Zeal, and in- 
defatigable Tuil, obliges me ojuce more to conſider them. 
And beſides that, their Law is not Sediticus, and does not 
induce People to Rewolt, ſo that it ſeems good to us to per- 
mit it, to the end that all thoſe who are willing to. em- 
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brace it may freely go into the Churches, and make pub- 
lick Profeſſion of the Worſhip there performed to the Su- 
preme Lord of Heaven. | 

Our Will and Pleaſure therefors is, that all and ſeveral 
the Edifis that bitherto have been publiſhed againſt it, by 
and with the Advice and Counſel of our Tribunals, be at 
preſent torn and burnt. You Miniſters of State, and you 
Tartarian Mandarins of the Sovereign Court of Rites, 
aſſemble together, examine the matter, and give me your 
Advice upon the whole with all ſpeed. 

Prince S9/az himſelf was preſent at this Afſembly ac- 
cording as he and the Emperor had agreed ; and alben 
hs was no Chriftian,yet d1d he ſpeak after ſuch a pathe- 
tical and taking manner 1n favour of us, that he ſeem- 
cd rather to defend his own, ori'the States Cauſe, 
chan the concerns of a Foreign Religion, theſe are his 
own words, without adding one Syllable, as they are 
found in the Or1ginal, which I faithtully tranſlate. 

* You know, Gentlemen, with what Application, 
* what Zcal, and Loyalty theſe Europeans butie them- 
* {slves in the Service of his Majeſty. The greateſt 
©* Men amongſt us, tho' concerned to preſerve and 
* maintain our Conquelts, have rather devoted them- 
* {elves to Glory, Riches, and making their own For- 
* tunes, than to the ſertling the State upon a ſound 
* battom ; very few of them do purely aim at the 
© Pablick good. Theſe Strangers, on the other hand, 
* cxempt from all Paſſion, love the Empire morethan 
* we do our ſelves, and do frankly Sacrifice their own 
" repoſe to the tranquility of our Provinces. 

* We have experienced the ſame during the whole 
"courſe of our Crvil-Wars, and in the Jate bickering 
* we had with the Moſcovite, for to whom do you ſup- 
* poic us obligedſor the happy ſucceſs of that Nego: 
* 1:ation 2? It would without all queſtion be conhfiſtent 
* with my Lntereſt, to aſcribe all the glory of ic to 

iny feir. 1 who have been the Plenipotentiary ”» 
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# the Peace; but if I were ſo unjuſt as to do my ſelf 
# that honour, to the prejudice of theſe Fathers, the 
f Chieftains of the Enemies Troops, all mine own 
@Officers, my own Army would fay I told an untruth. 

*Ir is, Gentlemen, theſe Fathers who by their 
f Prudence, and inſight into Aﬀairs, and the juſt 
* temper and moderation that they brought, put an 
"end to that important affair. Without their Coun- 
*fel, we ſhould have been forced to exat at the ex- 
* penſe of our blood, the Rights which the injuſtice 
* of our Enemies did fo obſtinately refule to the Em- 
* peror ; or perhaps you would have had the trouble 
*to fee us wholly diveſted of them, or at leaſt T 
* ſhould have been no longer in a condition to de- 
© fend them. 

© What have we done, Gentlemen, in return for 
*{uch eminent Service? Nay, what can we do for 
* a company of Men who demand neither Riches, 
* nor Places of Truſt, nor Honours? Who eſteem 
© and reſpec us, without {o much as caring whether 
* wedo lo by them? Certainly we ought to be con- 
*cerned , if it were not 1n our power ſome way or 
* other to oblige Strangers, who do ſo generouſly Sa- 
* crifice themſielves for us; and I am inclin'd to be- 
* ieve, Gentlemen, that when you have made refle- 
* tion thereon, you will give me thanks for having 
* diſcovered to you the only way whereby they can 
* become ſentible of our acknowledgement. 

© They have a Law, which 1s to them inſtead of all 
* the riches in the World. They Adore a Deny, who 
f alone makes up all their Comfort and Happineſs. 
* Suffer them only freely to enjoy the benefit they pol: 
© feſs, and permic them to Communicate it to our 
© People; altho' in that very thing they rather do us a 
* kindneſs, than we do them : yet they will be grate- 
"ful ro us, and accept it from our hands as the recom- 
* pence of all their Services, 

| © The 
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© The Lamas of Tartary, and the Bonzes of Ching 
© are not troubled in the Exerciſe of their Religion. 
*Nay the very Mahumetans have rear'd a Moſque at 
© Ham-cheon, that Domineers over all our Publick Edi- 
© fices. They oppoſe no Banks to theſe Torrents that 
© threaten inundation to all China, Men Connive, 
* they approve in ſome meaſure all theſe unprofitable 
* and dangerous Seas; and now when the Europeans 
* fe to us for liberty to Preach up a Doarine, that 
© contains no other than Maxims of the moſt refined 
© Vertue, we do not only repulſe them with diſdain, 
* but think we do good Service to Condemn them : 
© juſt as if the Laws that obliges us to ſhut up the En- 
*trance into our Empire againſt Superſtition, and 
* lying Vanities, had likewiſe proſcribed naked Truth. 
The Prince expatiating much upon this Point, was 
interrupted by the Heads of the Aſſembly, who re- 
monſtrated to him ; that, ſay what he could, there 
was {till ſome danger leſt this new Se& might occa- 
fion ſome diforder in proceſs of time. And thatit 
was the part of good Policy to ſtifle theſe little Mon- 
ſters of Rebellion and Diſcord, in their very Birth. 
That, in ſhort, they were Foreigners, whofe Spu it 
and ſecret Deſigns were capable of adminiſtring ſome 
ſuſpicion. | 
* What Suſpicion, reply*d the Prince ? I have been 
© Colao this ten years, and I never heard any Com- 
© plaint againſt the Chriſtians. Beheve me, Gentle- 
© men, 1t were to be wiſh'd that the whole Empire 
© would embrace their Religion. For, 1s it not that 
© Religion. that Commands Children to honor and 
© obey their Parents ? Subjects to be faichful to their 
© Superiors, Servants exactly to perform the Will of 
*their Maſters. That forbids to Kill, to Steal, and 
*to Cozen; not to Covet any thing that 1s your 
* Neighbours. That abhors Perjury and Calumny. 
* That diflikes Lying and Falſhood. That inſpires 
* Modeſty 
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© Modeſty, Simplicity, Uprightneſs and Temperance. 
*Examin, Gentlemen, and ſound, if poſſible, the 
* Heart of Man; if there you find one fingle Vice 
© which the Chriſtian Law does not forbid, or one Ver- 
*tue that it does notenjoyn, and counſel ; I leave you 
"to your liberty ta declare againſt ic. But now, if all 
*chings1n 1t be Holy and Confonant to Reaſon, why 
*do you ſtill boggle to approve of it ? | 

After that the Prince ſeeing their minds to be wa- 
vering, propoſed the Ten Commandments of our 
Religion, and explainea them with ſo much Elo» 
quence, that the Mandarins looking one upon ano- 
ther, finding nothing to offer againſt it, did ingeni- 
oully confeſs that one might Conform to this New 


 Dodtrine without any danger. The Emperor in- 


formed of what was debated; was pleaſed (for to 
render the Action more famous) to have allo all the 
Miniſters of State to be convoked together, with the 
Mandarins of Lipe«, who were Chineſe, to whom they 
made known betorchand the Reſolution of the Tar- 
tarian Mandarins. 

In this general Afſembly they repeated all that was 
{ſpoken 1n the private Afembly, and after Prince So- 
{an had left no ſtone uncturned to recover the Chineſe 
from their old prejudice, they came at length to this 
reſult, that a Law ſhould be enacted favourable to the 
Chriſtians, which was drawn up in form of a Perti- 
on, to be preſented to the Emperor to obtain his con- 
firmation of it, it was to this effe&. | 

Heoupata1, Subjett to your Majeſty, Preſident of the 
Sovereign Tribunal of Rites, and chief of ſeveral other 
Orders, preſents to you this moſt humble Petition with all 
the ſubmiſſion, and reſpe& which he and all bis £5ſſeſſors 
ought tro have for all your Commands, eſpecially when 
you do us the honour to require our Advice about the im- 
portant Aﬀeairs of State. 


Ve 
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IWe have ſeriouſly examined what any way relates tg 
tbe Europeans, who attratted from the extremities of the 
Warld by the fame of your ſingular Prudence, and other 
your eminent qualities, bave paſt that waſt extent of Seas 
which ſeperates us from Europe. Since they have lived 
among [# us they have merited our eſteem and acknowledg- 
nent, by the ſignal Services they have rendered us in the 


| Civil and Foreign Wars ; by their continual application to 


Compoſing of Books ery curions and profitable ; for thei 
uprightneſs and ſincere affe&ton for the Commonweal, 

- Beſides which, theſe ſame Europeans are wery peaceable 
they do not excite any Commotions, or fomens Differences in 
tbeſe our Provinces, they do wrong to no Man, they commit 
10 notorious Fatts 5 moreover their Doctrine hath no Affinity 
with the falſe and dangerous Sects that infeſt the Empire, 
weither do their Maxims incline turbulent ſpirits to Sedtion. 

Since therefore we do neither binder the Lamas of Tar- 
tary, nor Bonzes of China from baving Temples, nor 
from offering Incenſe therein to their Pagodes; mach leſs 
can we with any reaſon reſtrain the Europeans, (who 
weither att nor teach any thing contrary to the wholſome 

Laws) from having likewiſe their reſpe&ive Churches, 
there to Preach their Religion in publick. Certainly theſe 
two things would be point blank contrary to one another, 
and we ſbould manifeſtly ſeem to contraditt our ſelves, 

We therefore judge it meet and expedient that all the 

Temples Dedicated to the Lord of Heaven in what place 
ſoever they may be, ought to be preſerved, and that we may 
{afely permit all thoſe who would honour this God, to 
enter inio his Temples, ta offer Incenſe to him, and to pay 
that Worſhip to him that bath hitherto been praftiſed by 
the Chriſtians according ta their ancient Cuſtom; fo that 
wswe way for ihe time to come preſume to oppoſe the [ams. 

Ins the mean time we ſball expeftt your Majeſty's Orders 
thereupon, to the end we may Communicate them to the 

Goterncurs and Vice- Roys, as well at Pckin as at other 
Cite: of the Provinces, Dong in the thirty firſt year þ 
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the Reign of Cham-hi, the third day of the ſecond month 
of the Moon, Signed, the Preſident of the Sovereign 
Tribunal of Rites ,with bis Aſſeſſors; and underneath the four 
Miniſters of State, called Colaos, with their general Of- 
ficers and Mandarins of the firſ®t Order. 

The Emperor received this Decree with unexprefli- 
ble joy, he ratified it forthwith, and diſpatch'd a Copy 
of it to the Fathers ſealed with the Seal of the Empire; 
to be, ſays he, perpetually preſerved in the Archives 
of their Houſe. Some time afcer hecauſed it co be pnb- 
liſhed throughout the whole Empire : and the Supreme 
Tribunal of Rites, ſending it to the Principal Officers, 
added theſe inſuing words, Wherefore, you Vice- Roys 
of Provinces be ſure you receive this Imperial Edicf with 
a moſt profound reſpeit; and as ſoon as it comes to your 
bands read it attentively, walne it, and ſee you fail not 
to execute it punitually, conformable to the example thas 
we have given you our ſelves. Moreover, canſe Copies 
of it to be taken, to be diſperſed into all the places of our 
Mey a , and acquaint us of what you ſhall do in this 

oint, 

So ſoon as Father Intercerta had notice of what had 
paſt at Pekin, he departed for Court, and went to 
throw himſelf at the Emperors Feet, to render him 
moſt humble thanks in his own, and in the name of 
all the Miflionaries of Chimes. This good Prince when 
he had beſtowed on him many demonſtrations of Af- 
fe&ion, cauſed him to be condudted back again into 
his Province by Father Thomas Mandarin of the Ma- 
thematicks. He made his entrance into his City of 
Ham-cheou in Triumph, ſurrounded by Chriſhans, 
and received by their Acclamation, who look'd upon 
him as an Angel of Peace. 

Nevertheleſs, as God mixes always ſome Bitternets 
with our Comforts, the joy thts good Father had con- 
ceived, was ſoon overcaſt, and allay'd by the utter 


rum of his Church, involved ſometime betore in a 
publick 
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publick Conflagration, wherewith the beſt part of the 
City was conſumed. 

This Accident gave occaſion to Father Thomas to 
deſire the Vice-Roy to build a new Churci: for the 
Father, and he himſelt gave him to underſtand that 
the Emperor expected it from him. This Mandarin 
was intoletably vex'd at the ill ſuccefs of his Enter- 

riſe, which the late arrival of the Father increas'd; 
ft he was quite beſides himſelf; to think he mult be 
forced to lodge a Stranger honourably in his Capital 
City, whom he would with all his Heart have baniſh'd 
ſome days before from his Province; yet he difſembled 
the matter like a wiſe Man, and to comply with the 
time, he afforded the Mifſionary- one of the fineſt 
Houſes in the City,till ſuch time, as at his own charges, 
he ſhould have rebuilt the antient College. 

It was not at Ham cheou alone, that the Chriſtian 
Religion ſeem'd to Triumph ; all the Churches of the 
Empire, which the new Edi, in ſome reſpe&, drew 
out of Captivity, by granting to the People liberty of 
Conſcience, gave great demonſtrations of joy ; but 
the City of Macao, that ſerved for a Cradle to the In- 
fant Chriſtianity, made its joy to appear by a ſolemn 
Holy-day, which was accompanied with all the tokens 
of publick mirth and chearfulneſs, which the Peoples 
Devotion rendred much more ſolemn. | 

Thoſe who ſhall conſider the Conſtitution of the 
Government of China, the almoſt inſurmountable 
difficulties that Strangers have met with in ſcrewing 
themſelves intoit ; the averſion of Mens minds from 
novelty in Matters of Religion; and on the other 
hand the ſmall company of Miflionaries Europe hath 
ſupply'd us with, The Civil Wars, and Revolutions 
that have ſo often diſcompoſed the State in this latter 
Age, will ſeriouſly confels, that this Occurrence, one 
oft the moſt memorable that probably hath happened 
tince the Infancy of the Church, cannot be the nn 
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duct of human wiſdom. * Deus autems 
Rex noſter ante [ecula operatis eft [alutew 
in medioterre; Tu confirmaſti in virtute 


* P/al. 73. 


tua mare Tu confregiſti capita draconis —tuus eſt dies 
& tuaeſt nox, It 15 our God, *tiz our everlaſting King 
who hath wrought Salvation 1n this vaſt Kingdom, 
which they call the middle of the Earth. He it 1s 
who hath for ever brought a Calm upon this Sea, ſo 
much agitated, and intamous hitherto for ſo many 
Shipwrecks. Thou haſt, O Lord, bruiſed the head 
of that proud f Dragon whoſe Name | 
was ſo dreadful. It is now then , | The Dragon is 
that the Day and the Night, that — "—_— 
is to ſay, the Eaſt andthe Weſt be- ©;.* © ey 
long to thee; foraſmuch as both ; 

Worlds have at laſt ſubmutted to thy I mpire. 

Ac ſuch time as I had the honour to preſent to the 
moſt holy Father, that Iaolatry in the Eaſt, attacked 
on all ſides by the Miniſters of Goſpel, was juſt up- 
on the Point of falling; and that it once China could 
be drawn in to declare itſelf in favour of us, all the 
People adjacent, lead by their example, would quick- 
ly break their Idols in pieces, and would not be long 


before they ſubmicted to the Yoak of the Chriſtian 


Faith; this thought alone tranſported chis holy Pont . 


with joy, and revived that fincere Piety, and fervenc 
Zeal in his Heart, that he ſhews upon all occations 
for the Salvation of Souls; but he told me that ſuch a 
great change as that was no ordinary Miracle. 

What Sentiments will he have, my Lord, when he 
underſtands that, what (as things then ſtood) he (carce 
durſt hope for, are now at laſt accompliſh'd for the 
glory of his Poncificate, and univerſal b2nefit of Chri- 
ſtendom. We know moreover, that fince this fa- 
mous Edi, the Chineſe run in crowds to be bapriſed : 
that the Mandarins, {till [dolaters, build Churches to 
the only True God. Thata Prince of the Blood hath hs 
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jured his Errors, and embraced the Faith and Croſs 
of FESUS CHRIST. That the Emperor himſelf 
cauſeth a Church to be ere&ed in his Palace, and 
lodges the Miniſters of the Goſpel near his own 
Perſon. 

Theſe happy preparations will, without all queſti- 
on, oblige the holy Father to employ all his cares to 
the entire compleating of ſo great a Work; to that 
effe&t we demand of him Paſtors formed by his own 
Hand, and repleniſhed with his Spirit : Miffionaries 
alcogether unbyaſſed, learned, ſelf-denying, that joyn 
Prudence with Evangelical Simplicity z who may 
ſeek the glory of Chriſt, and that of the Nation, ra- 
ther than their own. | 

Laſt of all, we heartily wiſh that all Chriſtian 
Kingdoms, out of Emulation one of another, ma 
ſtrive (under the Popes Authority) who ſhall ſtill ſend 
moſt Miniſters into theſs vaſt Countries, to ſhare with 
us in our Labours, and extend our Conquefts. Nay, 


tho' che moſt populous Univerſities, and moſt fa- 


mous Seminaries ſhould be tranſplanted thither , it 
would yet be but few. Yea, and with all theſe afli- 
ſtances, we ſhould notwithſtanding, to fpeak in Scri- 
pture Language, groan under the burthen, and heat 
of the day. What would become of us if we leave 
this new born World to a ſmall number of Labourers, 
whom the Piety of ſome do there maintain ? 

fe is co beg this favour, that I aſſume the boldneſs, 
my Lord, to 1ntruſt you at this time with the concerns 
of the Miſfioris. IT am well aſſured that you never un- 
dertook any buſineſs of Conſequence for the good of 
Chriſtendom, but you accomphih'd it. Now, altho' 
this that I propoſe to you were ten times more diff- 
cult than it is indeed, I am, in a manner, ſure of ſuc- 
ceſs, as ſoon as ever you ſhall pleaſe co takes it upon 
YOU» 
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Yet notwithſtanding, my Lord, to ſucceed happily 
| in this buſineſs; 1t 1s not neceſſary to exert, and put 

in practice all thoſe qualities of mind, that make you 
| almoſt ever ſuperior t great Enterpriſes. That cons * 


ſummate Wiſdom, that condudts you through the ni6ſt 
ſureRoads. That continual intention of mind, which 
the hardeſt Labour cannot interrupt. That dextrous 
infinuating Condue, fo impenetrable to the quickeſt 
Eye. In a Word, that Art, ſo peculiar to you, of 
perſtiading, arid obtaining what you pleaſe. All this 
5 not requiſite to the buſineſs in hand, you need do 


| no more here but abandon your ſelf co your own 

| Zeal, and uſe that lively, and natural Eloquence that 
animates your Diſcourſes, every time you are pleaſed, 

| in the Sacred College, to ſtand tp for the Intereſt of 


Religion, or when you repreſent to Chriſt's Vicar 
the Urgent neceflines of the Church. 
Your Care, your Piety, my Lord, will be ſeconded 


| with as many Apoſtles as you ſhall procure Mifliona- 


ries for us: then, will, the [dolaters newly Converted, 


| and Believers eſtabliſh'd and ſertled in Faith, be e: 
| qually ſenſible of the great benefits that you ſhall pro: 
| cure them, and the People enlightned by theſe Di- 
| vine Lights, which the Hely See ſhall diſperſe as far 
| 5 the extremity of the Earth, will all their liveslong 


bleſs the Paternal Charity of the Vicar of Chriſt, and 


| ardent Zeal of his Miniſters I am in the moſt pro- 
| found reſpe& 


My Lord, 
Your Eminence's moſt bumble 
and moſt obedient Servant. 
LJ 
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A Letter to Monſieur, the Abbot Bignon. 
A General Idea of the Obſervations 


we have made in the Indies, and 
in China, 


Litho, you ſhould not be at the Head of the 
moſt Ingenious Learned Men in Exrope, by 
the Rank you holdin the Academy Reyal,yet 
the Paſſion I have always had, to give you 

ſome Marks of my Eſteem, and to improve by your 

Knowledge, would engage me to communicate to you, 

what we have performed 1n the Indies, as to the per- 

fection of Sciences. 

It is, Sir, for the Credit of this Tluſtrious Acade- 
my (with which, we have ſuch a ſtrict Friendſhip, 
and Correſpondence) that a Perſon of your Merit, 
ſhould ſcem to have any Eſteem for the Perſons it 
employs in its Function ; and TI ſuppoſe, the Protea 
on vou are pleaſ2d to afford us in the World, will be 
taken kindly by them ; but ir 15 yet more our parti 
cular lnter{t, chat you would ſeverely, and ſtrictly 
examin our Works, and that when you have implo- 
red the Eſteem of the Publick on our behalf, you 
would by an impartial, and learned Crinczing, take 
ſome Pains to perfect us, ar make us one Day wor- 
thy of irs Approbation, and your own. | 

Ir 1s not, Sir, that | have a mind 1n this Place, to 
2xplain to you in paiticular, all that we have per- 
tormed, 
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formed, to acquire a more exact Knowledg for the 
Future, of the Motion of the Stars, or to deliver Me- 
moires to thoſe who deſign to penetrate farther into 
the ſecret Myſterics of Nature. This Work, which 1s 
of too Jargs an Extent, to be compriſed within the 
Compals of a {1ngle Letter, will ſerve for the Subj:c! 
of an intire Volume, which we hope ſhortly ta have 
the honour to preſent to you. 

My Deſign at preſent, is only to give you a penera! 
Idea of it, to the end, that underſtanding before hand 


| the Road we have hitherto kepr, you may the bette: 


judge what 15 necdiul to be added, to make vs Exact. 


| orto be altered, as to our Method, 


When we departed from Paris, with the Inſtruct- 
ons of the King, of his Miniſters of State, and of the 
Academy Royal, we propoled to our elves, nothing 
ſeſs than the perte&tion of natural Sciences ; but this 


| Project containing in it a great diverlity of Matcers, 
| we {uppoſed it convenient for every one to take his 


Part; not only becauſe each of us had not Jzifure 
enough to plie lo many different Studies all at once, 
but alſo, becauſe the Spirit of a Man hath its Limits, 
and it 1s very rare, to find 1n one and the ſame Perlon, 


bl Genius equally DIOPEer for all Things. 


Sothat we agreed that ſome of us ſhould addi them- 
ſelves to Aſtronomical Obſervations, Geomern y, and 


| tothe Exaraination of Mechanical Arts ; whilft oth: s 


ſhould chiefly be taken up in the Study of what re- 
lates to Anatomy, Knowledge of Simples, Hiſtory of 
Animals, and other parts of Natural Phloſephy, 


| which every one ſhould chooſe, according as his Fan- 


cy led him ; yes ſo, that even thoſe vho ſhould keep 
themſeives within the Compaſs of any ſubje& Mar- 


| ter, ſhould, nevertheleſs, not neglect the reſt, when 


Time, Place, or Perſons, ſhould aftord them Occa- 
fhons to make any new Diſcovery therein ; we agreed 


I likewiſe that we ſhould mutually communicate o'r 
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Notions one to ancther, to the end, that each one 
might benefit by the common Refletions, and with- 
al,that nothing,if poſſible, ſhould eſcape our attention. 

But let us rake what Care we could to ſucceed in 
this Undertaking, we eaſily perceived, that Six Per. | 
ſons buſied beſides in the Study of Languages, andin 
preaching the Goſpel, could never be able to go 
through with ſuch a vaſt Deſign ; It therefore came 
into our Mind, firſt of all, to engage the Europeans 
that were at that Time in the Indies, but above all, the 
Miſſionaries ; to the end that every one of us might 
concur 1n carrying on a Deſign, equally Beneficial 
and Glorious to all Nations. Secondly, to eſtabliſh 
in divers Places, ſome particular Houſes, where our 
Mathematicians, and Philoſophers fhould labour af. 
ter the Example, and under the Conduct of the A- 
cademians of Paris; who from thence, as from the 
Center of Sciences, might communicate their 
Thoughts, their Method, and their Diſcoveries, and 
receive, (if T may be fo bold as to ſay fo) as by Re- 
flexion, our weak Lights. 

But theſe Two Expedients, ſo proper in themſelves 
for the promoting of our Project, and withal capable 
to render France Famous to Poſterity, have hitherto 
proved ineffectual ; on the one hand, we have found | 
very little Diſpoſition in other Nations to ſecond us: ! 
on the other hand, the Revolutions of Siam, have | 
overthrown our firſt Obſervatory, which the King's / 
Liberality, and the Zeal of his Miniſter of State, had 
in 2 manner quite finiſhed. 

Thele Accidents, tho! fatal ones, did not yet dil- 
courage us; we had Thoughts of laying the Founda- 
tion of a Second Obſervatory in China, ſtill more 
Magnificent, than that of Siam. It would have been 
no tuch dificule Matter, to have built ſeveral otheis 
aftei ward at Hz/paan in Perſia, at Apria in the Mogul 
Country, 1n the ile of Borneo under the Line, in Tar- 
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;ary, and in ſeveral other Places whoſe Situation might 
facilitate the Execution of our Deſign; when that uni- 
verſal War, that has ſet all Europe on Fire ſo many 
Years, made us ſenſible of it in the Indies, and in one 
Moment, broke all our Meaſures. 

Perhaps, Sir, Peace may put us into the ſame Road 
2g4in, that the Tempeſt hath forced us to forſake, and 


| thatall in good time, we ſhall enjoy a Calm equally 


advantageous to Religion, to the People's Happineſs, 
and to the Perfeaion of Sciences. In the mean time, 


| as contrary Winds do not hinder skiltul Pilots to go 


forward a little, notwithſtanding they do much re- 
tard their ſailing, ſo have we endeavoured, maugre 
all theſe Tempelts, to purſue our former Delign, and 


| continue a Work, the Eſſay of which, as you may 


ſhortly. ſee, will not perhaps be altogether unpro- 


fcable. 


The difficulty that Men have found from all Ant!- 


quity, to regulate the Motions of the Stars, was never 


| tobe overcome, either by the Lucubrations of anci- 


ent Aſtronomers, or even by all the Penetration of 
the Neoterics, what Endeavours ſoever our Imagi- 
nation may have uſed to dive into theſe Myſteries of 
the Omnipotent Creator, yet have we made but a 
forry Progreſs; and we mult needs confeſs, that 
Heaven 1s at a much greater diſtance from our 
Thoughts, and Conception, than it 1s elevated above 
our Heads. Nothing can bring us nearer to it, than 
2 continued Series of Qbleryations, and an exact En- 
quiry into every thing that Occurs 1n the Stars, be- 
cauſe that this continual Attention to their Morons , 
(making us perceive the graſs, and as it were palpable 
Errors of ancient Syſtems) gives Occaſion to Aſtro- 
nomers to reform them by little and little, and make 
them more conformable ro Obſervation; to this pur- 
poſe, in thele latter 'days, men have 1o carefully ap. 


plied themſelves to the perfecting of Inſtruments, 
{13 Pen- 
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Pendulums, Teleſcopes, and of whatſoever may any 
ways bring the Heavens nearer to our Eyes. 

In France, England, and Denmark, and 1n divers 
other Places in the World, they have elevated huge 
Machines, buile magnificent Towers, as it were to 
ſsrve inſtead of Stairs to thoſe who would praceed in 
this new Road; and the Progreſs that many Obſer- 
vators have already made, is fo conftderable, that 
one may hope for great Matters 1n future Ages; pro- 
vided Princes do continue by their Liberality, to up- 
hold ſuch a toilfome Piece of Work. This is, Sir, in 
general , what we have contributed towards it for our 
Part. 

Firſt of all, we have been moſt converſant in Oh- 
ſerving the Eclipſes, and becauſe thoſe of the Sun, 
have more than all others, occaſioned peoples Ad- 
miration 3 we have been very Diligent to improve all 
Occaſions that might ſeem favourable to us- Amongſt 
thoſe that offered themſelves, there chanced to be 
Two ſomewhat odd, and particular, and will afford 
ſome delight to the Curious. 

The Firſt, was the Eclipſe that happened about the 
end of April, 1683. We knew that 1t was tobe Total 
in ſome Parts of China, altho' at Pekin where we o- 
journed ſome time before, it was to be but indifferent 
Great; for you know, Sir, there is a great difference 
þ2eween the Eclipſes of the Sun, and zho/e of the Moon; 
The Moon that hath only a precarious Light, 1s co- | 
vered with real Darkneſs, when ever the Earth robs 
her of the Sun beams, and doth not appear eclipſed 
to ſome certain People, . but that ſhe at the ſame time 
hides her jace from the Eyes of others in I1ke manner. 
The Sun on the contrary, that 15 a Body of its own 
Nature,always Splendid, always Luminous, or rather, 
is Iight1t ſelf, can never be Obfuſcated or Darkened, 
and when the Moon by covering it, ſeems to deprive 
it of all ics Luſtre ; 1t 15not the Sun that 1s Eclipled, it 
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is the Farth, 1t 15 we 1ndeed that do find our ſelves 
at that time a'l in Darkneſs. :So that Aſtronomers 


| would fpeak more proper ,. if inſtead of naming it 


an Eclipſe of the Sun, they would name it an Eclipſe 
of the Earth. 

Thence it comes to paſs, that this Eclipſe is at the 
fame time very different, according to the different 
Regions where one is, inſfomuch, that if ſeveral Ob- 


| ſervators at a diſtance one from another, were pla- 
| ced upon the ſame Line drawn from Eaſt to Welk, 
| i might ſo happen, that the firſt would fee the whole 

Body of the Sun, as it 15 commonly ſeen, whilſt the 


ſecond would diſcover but one Part of it. There, i: 
would appear halt covered, here, it would be no more 
than an Aik of Light ; and ſtill farther off, it might 
perchance totally diſappear. 

[c is likewiſe tor the ſame Reaſon, that an Ovſer- 
vator placed at the Center of the Earth , would not 
behold the Sun Eclipſed, as we do here; now this 


| Difference, which they term the Paralax, would in- 


| creafe, or decreaſe, according as this Luminary 


ſhould be more or leſs elevated above the Hortzon ; 
this is what the Chine/e were hitherto ignorant of, and 
of which, to this day, they have but a very luperfici- 
al Knowledge. As for the Indians, much [ets Cap 
ble of being Poliſhed, and Refined than the Chme/e, 
they are always admiring ſuch wonderful Effects ; 
Inſomuch, that the King of $;am demanded one day, 
if the Sun in Europe, was the ſame with theirs 1n the 
Indies, being it appeared at the ſame time fo diFzrent 
in theſe Two Places. 

Wherefore we departed on purpole trom Pez, to 
get to Kiam-cheou, a contiderable City in the Province 
of Chanſi; where, according to our Calculation, the 
Sun was to be totally Eclipled : Yet, it was not fo, 
becauſe 'the Longitude of the Country was not yer 
perfetly known tous. The Heavens were that day 
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extreme Serene, the Place very Convenient, our [n: 
ftrument fitly Placed, and being Three Obſervators, 
nothing was wanting that might render the Obſerya- 
tion Exact. 

Amongſt the different Methods, that may be made 
nſe of for theſe ſorts of Operations, we made Choice 
of Two, that ſeemed to us the moſt Plain and Eahi ; 
The one was tolook upon the Sun, with a Teleſcope 
of Three Foot long, in which they had placed at the 
focus objeftivi, Reticula or little Net, compoſed of 
Twelve lictle Threads of raw Silk, very ſmall, and 
equally diſtant one from another, yet fo, that they 
might preciſely take up all the Space af the Sun,whoſe 
Diameter appeared after this manner to the Eye, di- 
vided into Twelve equal Parts. 

The Second conſiſted in receiving the repreſentsa- 
tion of the Sun (by a Teleſcope of Twelve Foot) that 
was painted upon a piece of Paſtboard oppoſite to the 
Optic-Glaſs, at a proportional Diſtance z we had 
drawn upon the ſaid Paſtboard Twelve little Concen- 
trical Circles, the biggeſt whereof, was equal to the 
apparent Diſcus of the Sun, So that it was eaſy for us 
to determin not only the Beginning, Duration, and 
End of the Eclipſe, which require no more but a fin- 
gle Optic glaſs, and a well regulated Pendulum ; but 
allo iis Bignels, or (as they commonly call it) its 
Quantity, and che Time that the Shadow, or rather 
the Moon ſpends in covering or uncovering each 
Par: of the Sun: for notwithtianding all theſe Parts 
are <qual amongtt themſelves, yer it doth nor there- 
tore toliow, that there is requitite an equal Number 
of Minutes to go over them, becauſe the continual 
Cnaiigz of the Haralax, retards, or puts forward the 
apparent Motion of the Moon. | 

Theic wanted but the 24th Part to the total cover- 
ing of the Sun, and we determined ir to be an Eclipſe 
of Eight Digits and an half, (for fo Aſtronomers _ 
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it) for to make their Calculation Juſt, they are wont 
to divide the apparent Diameter of che Planets. into 
Twelve Digits, and every Digit into- Sixty Minutes. 
In the mean time we obſerved firſt of all, that hw 
Three Quarters of the Sun were eclipled, the Day ap- 

aredina manner not at all changed by it; nay, and 
we could hardly have perceived it, 1f vie had not had 
otherwiſe Notice of ic: ſo that an ordinary Cloud 
was almoſt capable of producing the very ſame 
Effte&. 

Secondly, tho' we did not at the height of the 
Eclipſe, ſee more than a little Ark of Light, yer 
might a Man read very eaſily in the Court, the ſmal- 
leſt Character. I have ſeen ſome Storms that obſcu- 
red the Heavens as much as they were at that Time. 

Thirdly, we could by no means diſcover any Star, 
tho' we endeavoured it all we could. We only per- 
ceived Venus, which doth not denote any great Obſcu- 
rity, fince this Planet appears often times, even at 
ſuch time as the Sun is wholly riſen above the Herizon. 

The Chineſe notwithſtanding, were ternbly allarm- 
ed,: imagining that the Earth was going ſuddenly to 
invelloped in thick Darkneſs. They made an hide- 
ous Nolle all abroad, to oblige the Dragon to be gone. 
Itis to this Animal that they attribute all the difap- 
pearances of the Stars, which come to pals, ſay they, 
becaule the Celeſtial Dragon being hunger- bir, holds 
at that time the Sun or Moon faſt between his Teeth, 
with a Deſign to devour then. 

| Atlength che Light returned by Degrees, and eaſed 

the Chineſe of their Trouble ; but we continued our 
Operation, comparing by different Calculations, the 
Greatneſs, Continuance, and Ending of this Ecliple, 
with the different Tables of ancient and modern A- 
ſtronomets There was alſo made at: Pekin, Ham- 
cheou, and in ſeveral other Cities ot Chine, the very 
{ame Obſervations, which might bave ſerved to de- 
dels 
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termin the Longitude of all theſe different Places, if 
we had not had more ſure, and eaſier Methods to 
know it by. 

Upon the whole; this Obſervation afforded an Oc- 
caſion to make ſome Refle&tions upon ſeveral other 
Eclipſes, whereof Authors ſpeak diver{ly. Herodotus 
Lib. x. relates that upon the very Day that the King 
of the Medes, and the King of the Lydians fought 2 
2 bloody Battel, the Sun appeared corally echpſed. 
The Combat, ſaith he, laſted a long Time with equal 
Advantage on both ſides; till all on a ſuddain, thick 
Darknels covered the Earth, and for a while ſuſpen- 
ded the Fury of the Soldiers. Father Petax hath pla- 
ced this Eclipſe in the Year 597, before the Birth of 
our Saviour, on the gth of Fuly, altho' according to 
his Calculation, 1t ought to be but of 9 Digits 22 Mi- 
nutes ; imagining, without doubt, that this Portion of 
the Sun eclipſed, was conſiderable enough to verifhie 
ſuch thick Darkneſs which the Hiſtorians mention : 
Nevertheleſs, that is ſo far from ſufhcing, that our laſt 
Obſervation ought to convince us, that ſuch an in- 
different Eclipſe as that was, could not fo much as be 
ſeen by the Combatants : So that it is much more 
probable, that this famous Battel was fought in the 
Year 585 on the 28th day of May, a Day whereon 
there chanced o be a total Eclipſe of the Sun. 

Father Peaau cannot diſagree with us about this 
laſt Eclipſe, but if we reckon tt according to his Ta- 
bles, we ſhall find that it is but of 11 Digits 20 Mt- 
nutes, that isito ſay, not quite fo big as ours; and for 
that Reaſon, we may ſuppoſe his Tables to be defe- 
Rive, becauſe the 24th Part of the Sun ſufficeth (as 
we have obſerved) to make the Day pretty Clear ; 
notwithſtanding the Hiſtory would make us believe 


that it was obſcure, yea, and even reſembling the 
darkeſt Night. 


In 
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In the Year 310, before the Birth of our Sa- 
viour, Agathecles King of Sicily, ſailing into Africa 
with his Fleet, bound for Carthage, the Sun totally 
difappeared, the Stars were ſeen every where, asf 1t 
had been Mid-night; whereupon divers Aſtrono- 
mers, and particularly Ricc:olz, are of Opinion, that 
the Tables that allow to this Eclipſe a Greatneſs, that 
comes pretty near that of the Total, do ſuthciently 
makeout the Hiſtory : Nevertheleſs, it is manifeſt by 
what we have Odbſerved, that the Stars would never 
have been perceived, eſpecially in that brightneſs, and 
after that manner that Diodorus and Fuſtin ſay they 
did, if ſobe there had been any ſenſible Part of the 
Sun diſcovered, except this ſame Part not being eclip- 
ſed, had not been near the Horizon, as 1t happened 
in the Year 237, in the beginning of the Reign of 
Gordianus Funior ; tor at'that Time the Heavens were 
ſo darkened, that it was1mpoffible to know one ano- 
ther without Wax tapers, at leaſt if we give credit to 
Tulius Capitolinas. 

The Second Eclipſe we obſerved, ſtill more confi- 
derable than the former, was {een by Father Tachard, 
in his Voyage into the Indies, he was at Sea on board 
an Holland Veſſel ; and it the Place would have given 
him leave to make ule of Inſtruments, we ſhould ne» 
ver have ſcen any thing more ingenious on this 
SubjeR. 

The Eclipſe appeared Central, that is to ſay, the 
Center of the Moon, was quite oppoſite to the Cen- 
ter of the Sun; bur becaule the apparent Diſcxs of 
the Sun, was at that time bigger than rhar of the 
Moon, there was ſeen 1n the Heavens, a bright Ring, 
or a great Circle of Light, and what is moſt to be 
wondred at on this Occation 15, that Father Tachard 
aſſures us, that this Circle was at leaſt a Fingers- 
breadth, which would not agree, neither with the 
Tables of ancient Altronomers, nor ol the MC : 

at 
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but itis no fuch eaſy Matter, to make a juſt Eſtimate 
of the bigneſs of Luminous Bodies, when one judpes 
only upon View; becauſe the Light chat ſparkles, 
and refle&s, cauſeth them evermore to appear much 
bigger than they really are. 

However, theſe fort of Eclipſes which are called, 
Annulary Eclipſes are very rare ; yea, and ſome Ma- 
thematicians are of Opinion, that there cannot be any 
atall , becauſe they ſuppoſe as a thing granted by all 
hands, that the Diameter of the Moon, even in it's 
Apogeum, that is, at it's greateſt Diſtance from the 
Earth, was always either equal to that of the Sun, or 
even ſenſibly greater. 

So likewiſe Kepler writing to Clavinms, upon the 
Account of an Annulary Eclipſe that they had obſer- 
ved at Rome on the gth of April, in the Year 1567 
pretends that this Luminary Border was nothing elle, 
but a little Crown of condenſed Air, enflamed, or 
enhghtned by the Sun-beams, broken, or refra&ted 
in the Aimoſphere of the Moon. Thus laſt Obſer- 
vation may Þb2 capable of undeceiving thoſe who may 
have perſiſted obſtinately to follow the like Opinion, 
as well as to diſabuſe Gaſſendus his Diſciples, who ima- 
gin that the Sun cannot flow over the Moon above 
Four Minutes at moſt, that 1s to ſay, by it's 18oth 
Part. | 
Beſides theſe Two Eclipſes, we have alſo ſeen 
ſome others of leſſer Conſequence, which I ſhall for- 
bear to mention, becauſe they contain nothing ex- 
traordinary. Thoſe of the Moon have moſt employ- 
ed our time, not only becauſe they are 1n a greater 
' Number, but becaule there is greater difficult to ob- 
ferve them well, 

The brighter the Sun 1s, the more ſenſible is its 
deſe&, and the body of the Moon, very obſcure and 
opake of ic ſelf, depriving us of the fight of it, doth 


net permit us to doubt ſo much as one moment of che 
be- 
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beginning or ending of its Eclipſe; but it is not fo 
with the Moon, that does not loſe its Light but by 
degrees, and by an almoſt inſen{ible D1minution. 
As the Experience we have of it , makes us betcer per- 
ceive all theſe difficulties, than the moſt profound 
Speculations, Will you pleaſe, Sir, to let me acquaint 
you itt few Words, what perplexes us the moſt, as to 
this Point. 

The Earth in its different Aſpects !it bears to the 
Sun, hath always one half of its Globe enlightned; 
whilſt ics other Hemiſphere muſt needs be in Dark- 
nefs, like a Bowl that 1s enlightened by a Wax-candle 
by Night, fo that on one fide there 1s a projedtion, 
as it were along Tail of Shadow, in faſhion of a Cone, 
the point whereof 15 very far extended, and loſeth 1t- 
ſelf at lengthin the vaſt extent of Air, 

When therefore the Moon by its particular Motion, 
paſſes through this tenebrous Space , ſhe loſeth her 
Light, and becomes obſcure herſelt ; but now if we 
could mark the very Moment wherein lhe enters into 
it, and comes out again, we ſhould know exactly, the 
beginning and ending of the Eclipſe, but ſeveral Ac- 
cidents that happen at that time, do not ſuffer us to 
obſerve it with ſo great niceneſs. | | 

Firſt of all, a long time before the Moon touches 
the Shadow , TI but juſt now mentioned, its oriental 
Border is enlightened only by a {mall Portion of the 
Sun, which the Earth deprives her of by little and 
lictle, and by piece-meal : ſo that at that time, there is 
to be ſeen a kind of Smoak that ſpreads abroad inlen- 
ſibly upon the Body of the Moon, which often pre- 
cedes the real Shadow a Quarter of an Hour; being 
this Smoak always increaſes, according as the Eclipte 
approaches, it 15 ſo confounded and mixed with the 
beginning of the Shadow, that it 15 almolt impoiHble 
to diſtinguiſh it from 1t, So that nether Experience, 
nor Application, nor ye: the beſt Teleſcopes, on 
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hinder an able Obſervator from miſtaking ſometimes 
One Minute, nay, and ſometimes Two. 

Szcondly, when 1 ſay, that the Eclipſe is cauſed by 
the interpoſition of the Terreſtrial Globe, it is nor 
that the Moon 1s then plunged into its Shadow, which 
never reaches farther than Fifty Thouſand Leagues, 
ſuppoſing the Earth's Diameter to be 1146 Seq- 
Leagues, whereas the Moon, even in her Perip eum, 
is above 57000 Leagues from the Earth: But the 
Globe of the Earth being encompaſſed with a thick 
and groſs Air, which we call its Armoſpbere, which 
the Rays cannot quite penetrate ; there is cauſed by 
the interpofition of thoſe Vapours a new Shadow, 
whoſe Diameter, and Length, do far ſurpaſs the true 
Shadow of the Earth. Now theſe Vapors are ſo much 
the more Tranſparent, as they are the more Remote 
{rom us ; whence it comes to pals, that they alſo make 
a more faint Shadow at the beginning and end of the 
Eclipſe, and conſequently, they do nor afford that 
Liberty to Obſervators, to determin them with any 
exacnels. 

You may underſtand by that, Sir, why we often 
diſcover the :oon, yea, at the very height of the E- 
cliple fo far as to diftinguiſh her ſmalleſt Spots ; 
why ſhe paints herſelf at tha time in fo various Co- 
lors, for jhe appears Red, Aſh colored, Iron-gray, 
Bluiſh or ſomewhat inchning to Yellow, inſomuch, 
that ſhe ſeems to be herſelf ſenfible of her failings, 
and ſhews certain ſigns of her different Paſſions. You 
ſee on the contrary, why in ſome certain Eclipſes, ſhe 
totally diſappears, and fteals quite out of our fight, 
All this doth no queſtion happen from the Nature 
of this Atmoſphere, which changes perpetually, and 
thereby praduces thele different effects. 

In the Third Place, whenthe Moon begins togrow 
dark near the Horizon, it 15 yet more difficule ro ob- 
ſerve well the beginning of it; and a Man muft y--_ 
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ſpecial Notice, that the Time of this apparent begin- 
ning, compared with the Time of its ending, doth not 
give you the middle of the Eclipſe exactly, becauſe 
the Vapors are much more groſs at the Horizen, than 
they are at Thirty or Forty Degrees of elevation, 

Fourthly, altho the dire& Rays of the Sun do not 
paſs through the Armoſphere of the Earth, yet are there 
a great many of them, that turning aſide, or as they 
ſpeak by being broken by refrafion, may enlighten the 
Border of the Moon, and conſequently hinder the 
Shadow from being exactly Terminated. 

Fitthly, it ſometimes cometh to pals, that the Sha- 
dow begins to touch the Oriental Edge of the Moon, 
at the place where the Spots are more obſcure than 
thoſe of the Occidental Border, which makes, that a 
Man cannot judge equally of the End and the Begin- 


' ning; we owe,Sir, all this Refining of Aſtronomy, to 


the modern Obſervators: The Ancients went more 
roundly to work in this matter, and Tyco Brahe him- 
(elf, 61d not yet hit of it with all his Subcilty. 

But the Moderns have been more ingenious to 
find out theſe Difficulties, than to find out an Expedi- 
ent toſurmount them ; and we have more than once 
experienced 1n our Obſervations, that it is not with- 
out extreme Trouble, that one arrives at that exat- 
neſs, which 15 required by the Learned of our Ape; 
vet have we this Advantage, that we are a great ma- 
ny Obſervators together, and that weare able by com- 
municating our Notions and Doubts one to another, 
co come nearer the Truth. Beſides che Heavens have 
ſupplied us with a great many Eclip{cs of the Moon ; 
and there hath but tew Years paſt, but we might have 
obſerved One or I wo. 

But amongſt this great Number, that which hap- 
pened on: the Eleventh of December 1685. was the 
moſt favourable to us; we were at that time at Siam : 
The King to whom we had predicted 1t, and who = 
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fired to try the goodneſs of our Tab/es, was ſo ſurpri- 
ſed by conferring what he did behold, with our Pre- 
diction, that from that very time, he had ſome 
thoughts of detaining us near his Perſon ; or at leaft 
to ſend ſome Body to find out ſome French Aſtrono- 
mer in Europe for him. He offered of his own accord 
to build a magnificent Obſervatory for us at Louveas, 
torender Aſtronomy, if poffible, as famous in India, 
as it was become in Exrope, fince the Eſtabli{ſnment 
of the Royal Obſervatory in Paris. And certainly, 
if ever the Stars were the Prefage of future Events, all 
the Heavens ſeemed then to promiſe us an happy 
Succeſs in this new Undertaking ; but it 1s not the 
ſenſible Courſe of the Planets, that rule our Deſti- 
nies here below ; they proceed from an higher over- 
ruling Power, and all their Conſequences are writ- 
ten 1n that myſterious Book of Divine Providence, 
which before all ages hath determined the different 
events of this World. 

This Project of the King of Siam, fo favourable 
to France, to natural Sciences, and to Religion, was 
quickly put 1n execution ; but the Death of that good 
Prince overthrew it almoſt in an Inſtant, and chan- 


ged the Face of all Things. The Troubles that then 


aroſe, forced our Mathematician Miffionaries to ab- 
fene themſelves, and thereby cauſed, 1f I may fo ſay, 
a kind of an Eclipſe, which hath ſo long deprived 
thoſe People of the European Sciences, and Light of 
the Goſpel: Yet theſe Clouds begin to be diſpelled. 
They are very earneſt to have us come back again : 
but we have learnt by woful Experience, nat to rely 
too much upon the good Will of Man, but to place 
all our Confidence 1n him, who alone can when it 
ſeems good to him, bring Light out of Darkneſs. 
This laſt Eſſay, for all that, hath been of ſome Uſe 
to Aſtronomy, and we can aflure you, that the Lu« 


nar Eclipſes obſerved at Sam, Leouvean, Pont chbery, 
| Pekin, 
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Pekin, Nankin, Kiam chau, and at Canton, With ſeve- 
ral other Places of the Eaſt, will not only conirt- 
bute to the regulating the Celeſtial Motions , but 
likewiſe to the perteting of Geography. 

Altho the Science of Comets be not of fo grand a 
Conſequence, yet is it not leſs admirable ; nay, me- 
thinks the Curiofity of the Learned, ſhould be 1a 
much the more ſpur*'d on to attempt ſomething this 
way, as1t 15 more diftcult co ſatisfe zt as to this Point, 
foritis more than probable, that the wit of Man will 
not be able in a long time, to dive intothe botrom of 
theſe marvellous Phenomena. 

Comets are fo Rare, of ſo ſhort Continuance, and 
ſo different amongſt themſelves, that if they be new 
Bodies, that are ner and deftroyed in the Hea- 
vens; it is very hard, and in a manner impoffible to 
lay down general Rules of their Motions, or to prog- 
noſticate their Appearance, and Continuance, if they 
be real Planets. 

We have had the oportunity to obſerve Two of 
them, the firſt was ſeen 1n a Province 1n the King- 
dom of Siam, on the confines of Camboje towards the 
Sea-Coaſt. It was in the Month of Auguſ# 1686. 
It cut the Equator, paſſing from North to South, mn 
the 111th Degree of right Aſcenhion ; and its own 
particular Motion that brought 1t ſtill near the Sun, 
quite abſorpt it, at leſt, into the Sun-beams. 

The Second appeared at Pontzchery, Molucca, and 
Pekin, in the Month of December, 15%9. Its Motion 
was Contrary to that of the former, it removed tron 
the Sun, and came nearer the Southern Pole, run- 
ning Qver the Conſtellations, Lupus and Ceutatrz's, 
where it diſappzared in the beginning of Jeruiry tg 
the enſuing Year. 

If we have but a ſmattering in the Science of Co- 
mets, yet in recompence we are ſufficiently inſtruct- 


ed in what relates to Planets; ard what our Atro- 
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nomers have diſcovered at Paris, ſince the Eſtabliih- 
ment of the Obſervatory, 15 already matrer of Com- 
fort to us, for the Negligence or Ignorance of the 
Ancients. 

Amongſt the different ways of going to work how 
to determin their place in the Heavens, the molt plain, 
and withal the moſt exaR, is, to take notice of their 
Conjunction with the fixt Stars. Itis near a Thou- 
ſand Years ago, that Saturn the higheſt of all the 
Planets appeared cloſe by the Equator, and near a 
Star of the Third Magnitude, ſituate in the Southern 
Shoulder of Virgo, Tycho 1n his time obſerved it in 
the ſame Sign; and we alſo have ſeen it near Spica 
Virginis, but with this Advantage, that the Tele- 
ſcopes we made uſe of, makes our Obſervation 1n- 
comparably more exact, than zhoſe of the Ancients ; 
who, for that purpoſ2, made only uſe of their naked 
Eye, always defective, at ſuch a great Diſtance, eſpe- 
cially in reſpect of the Stars, whoſe apparent Dia- 
meter is augmented by the Light, and by a kind of 
Coma of ſparkiing Rays, accordiug to the Language 
of Aſtronomers, that refle& from their whole body, 
which makes it many itmes zppear where indeed it 
15 not. 
Whereas a good T«<ieſcope makes them leſs glicter- 
ing, rounds hem, gives them their true Bigneſs, and 
{o approaches them to the Eyes, that one does like- 
wiſe diſtinguiſh them one from another, even when 
they touch one another at the Edges, or Borders, 
and when they are juſt upon uniting together. 

T nus we determined the place of Mars, by the ap- 
proaching of rwo Stars of the Scorpiom's- Head, that 
of the Moon, by her Conjunction with the Antares, 
or Heart of the Scorpion, and rhat of Venus, that paſied 
near a Star oi the Third Magnitude belonging to the 
Lame Sign. 
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This Conjundtion of Fupiter and Mars that hap- 
pened about the end of February, 1687, did alfo take 
up ſeveral days. We were at that time at Louvean, 
where the King of Siam, who took a pride in Aſtro- 
nomy, did obſerve it in Perſon with an earneſtnets 
and uneaſineſs, that ſhewed more of Superſticion, 
than Natural Curioſity, 

He had a fancy that this Conjunaion would be 
fatal to ym, and that it was an aſſured prognoſti- 
cation of his Death. We endeavoured, bur all im 
vain, to undeceive him, by M. Conſtance his principal 
Miniſter of Stare, whom we made apprehenſive, 
that the Events of this lower World have no Com- 
munication with the particular Motion of the Pla- 
nets; and, that altho' our Deſtiny ſhould depend 
thereon, yet the King was no more concern in it, 
than the moſt abjet of his Subjeas, for whom the 
Sun and the Stars do as well turn round, as for the 
greateſt Potentate upon Earth. 

Nevertheleſs theſe Reaſons, nor abundance of o- 
thers, could fet him to r1ghts3 He ſtill maintain'd 
that his Reign was not to laſt long, and that he ſhould 
be a dead Man within a {ew days. In effect he died 
the next Year; but it was in vain for him to ſeek for 
the cauſe of his death in the Heavens, which he car- 
ried about ym for ſeveral Years: an habitual Di- 
Kemper did extreamly trouble kim at that very time, 
and that, without doubt, was the true ground of his 
Fear and Prediction, 

I do not know, Sir, whether or no theſe Obſerva- 
tions will appear {ingular and odd to you; yet, me- 
thinks; this at leaſt which | am going co have the ho- 
nour of relating to you, does a little delerve your at» 
tention. EO: 

You know that Mercury hitherto hath been che leaſt 
known, and (if I may ſo lay) the leaſt tractable of all 
the Planets: Always ablorpt in the rays of the Sun, 
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or in the vapours of the Horizon, he continually flies 
it ſeems, all the courtings and careſles of Aitrono- 
mers, who are put to 25 much trouble to fix him #1 
the Heavens, as Chymilts are to fix their Mercury 
upon Earth. 

We read in the Life of Charlemagne, that the Ma- 
thematicans of his times, deſpairing of ever being able 
to obſerve him well, when he was the fartheſt remote 
from the Sun, endeavoured to find him in the Sun 
it ſelf, under which they fuſpe&ted he might fome- 
times paſs. They ſuppoſed they had there tound him 
inthe Month of April $05. or rather 808. except the 
Hiitorian counted the beginning of the Year at that 
time from Eafter : In effect, a black Spot appeared 
in the Sun eight days, tho' his going in and coming 
out were hindered by a Cloud. 

{ wonder this Obſervation could have veen able to 
make them judge that this was Mercury, who is fo far 
trom ſpending eignt days 1n running over ſuch a little 
ſpace, that he mult, according to his natural courle, 
hmſh it in a very few hours; beſides that, it 15 ut- 
terly impollibie tor a Man to perceive him in the Sun, 
without the help of a Teleſcope, and that too a very 
good one. What therefore they then ſaw, or ſuppo- 
ted to ſee, was, without doubt, a Spot, not unlike thoſe 
that have ſo often appeared ſince, but bigger than 
ordinary, and conſpicuous enough to be diſcovered 
by the bare fight, 

Gaſſendus was more fortunate, Anno 1631I, ON the 
ſeventh of November. The Obſervation he made of 
it hath rendered him fo famous, that ſome Authors 
to do him Honour, have dedicated their Books to him, 
as a Perſon to whom Aſtronomy was infinitely oblt- 
ged: Some others allo have {ignaliz'd themſelves by 
this curious diſquiſition ; we are the laſt that have had 
occaſion to 1mmate them, but our Obſervation perad- 
venture may not deſerve the meanelſt eſteem of all 
thoic which have been made, We 
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We were at Canton, a Maritim Town of Chmz, 
and pretty well known by the Earopeans Trafftick. We 
apply'd our ſelves to the particular ſtudying of the 
Motion of this Planet, and that made us judge, that 
it would not be altogether impoſfible to diſcover it 1n 
the Sun, on the tenth day of November, 1699. to that 
end we prepared two excellent Telleſcopes, the one 
of «5 foot, that bore a reticula equal to the diameter, 
divided into twelve equal parcs, and the other of 
twelve foot, with its reticula, compoſed of four Threads, 
one whereof repreſented a Parallel, and the other the 
Meridian, the two others cut them at the Angle of 
forty five degrees; we alſo re&ified our Pendulums : 
Bz{1des all this, the Heavens were exceeding clear and 
ſerene; and bating the Wind, which was a little vio- 
:1ent, we could with for nothing to the exatneſs of 
our Obſervation. 

Mercury appeared to us hike a black point or ſpeck, 
which entring into the body of the Sun, run overn  ; 
in three hours and a half, or thereabouts, we exactly 
obſerved its time, entrance, departure, 1ts diſtance 
from the Ecliptic, 1ts apparent {wittneſs, longitude 
and diameter, We underſtood likewiſe by that, with 
the greare!t certainty in the Worla, that this Planet 
hath no p:opzr hght of its own; that its Body 1s O- 
pake, and that it 15 at leaſt, ſometimes leſs diftant 
from us than the Sun, the which could not formerly 
be determined but only by conjecture. | 

We owe, Sir, theſe fine Diſcoveries to the Inventi- 
on of Optick Glaſſes and Teleſcopes, as we do a great 
many other things, which 1n thelg latter Ages are the 
Subject of the New Aitronomy. So that as by means 
of Microſcopes, we multiply the molt imple Bodies, 
and magnifie the moſt minute, and almoſt inſenſible 
cones ; fo likewiſe by help of theſe Teleſcopes, we ap- 
proach to our eyes the moſt diſtant Objects, and ds 


abridge thoſe infinite ſpaces that ſeparate the Firma- 
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ment from the Earth ; Art having in a manner forced 
Nature to ſuffer Men to have free commerce with 
Heaven for time to come, and let Mathematicians 


enter more eaſily into a kind of Society with the 


Stars. 

We find at preſent Mountains and Precipices in 
the Moon, we diſcern its leaſt Shadows, that increaſe 
or decreaſe, according to the different poſture of the 
Sun ; we meaſure the macule of Planets, we have a 
ſhrewd gueſs of their Colours, Latitudes, of their cir- 
cular Motion abour their Center. It is by that, thar 
Men have perceived that prodigious Ring that ap- 
peared 1n the Air, ſuſpended about Saturn in form of a 
Vault, or like a Bridge, that would encompaſs the 
whole Earth without Arches, without Piles, wichout 
any other ſupport, betide the uniform weight and 
perfe& continuity of its parts. 

Gallileo and many other Aſtronomers, have in vain 


put their Brains on the rack to explain this Myſtery ; 


they look'd upon this Planet as another Proteus, always 
changing, always differing from it ſelf ; to day round, 
then oval, by and by Armed with two Anſas or 
Handles, that opened or ſhut according to the time 
of the Revolution: Or elſe accompanied with two 
lictle Stars, that vaulted up and down without ever 
forſaking it: Laſtly, cat in the middle with a broad 
Paſcia or Swaithing-band, whole extremities were ex- 
tended far beyond its Sphere. 

We have a long time examined this wonderful 
Work of the Omnipotence of our Creator ; and not- 
withſtanding we cannot but admire 4. Hugens his 


"Ingenuity, who hath reduced co ſuch a plain and fa- 


cile Syſtem, all theſe ſeeming irregularities, yer for 
all that, we muſt confeſs that we are 1gnorant of 
much more of it, than that Learned Aſtronomer was 
able to diſcover to us. | 
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| te 15 lefs difficule to explain the different Figures 

of Mars, Mercury, and Venus, which appeared to us 
ſometimes round, ſometimes gibboſe, ſometimes dz- 
cotomiſed, and ever and anon in faſhion of a Bow, 
or Sickle; and the truth is, when Venrs approaches 
the Sun, and when ſhe is beſides in her. Perig on, 
ſhe appears in the Teleſcope ſo little different from 
the New Moon, that it is very eaſe for one to com- 
mit a miſtake. 

I do remember, that cauſing a Chineſe to obſerve 
it in this poſture, who had but little skill 1n Aftrono- 
mical Secrets, he did no longer doubt, but preſently 
gave his aſſent, and making him at the ſame taks 
notice of the Moon at a place in the Heavens not 
far remote: He cried out for joy, and told me then, 
that he now comprehended that which had always 
perplext him. I did not know, ſays he ſeriouſly, bow 
the Moon could change Faces ſo often, and appear ſome- 
times inthe wax, and [ometimes in the wane, but now I 
perceive it 1s a Bedy compoſed of ſeveral parts, which 
ſometimes is taken im pieces, and then join'd together a- 
gain after ſome certain times; for to day at leaſt, I ſee 
one half of it on one ſide, and one balf on the other, 

The Knowledge aiſo that we have acquired by 
Teleſcopes, concerning the number of the Stars, 15 
likewiſe more curious. That large Faſcia that em- 
braces almoſt the whole Heaven, which they com- 
monly call for whiteneſs the Milky-way, is a conge- 
ries of an infinite number of Minute Stars, each one 
of which in particular, hath not ſtrength enough to 
afſe&t our eyes; no niore can the Nebuloſz, whole 
dim and confuſed Light is like to a lictle Cloud, or 
head of a Comet, yet it 1s a compound of ſeveral 
Stars ; ſo they reckon thirty {ix of them in that of 
Preſepe cancri, ewenty one in that of Orion, forty in 
the Pleuades, twelve 1n the {ingle Star, that makes 
the middle of the Sword of Qriov, five hundred in 
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the extent of two degrees of the ſame Conſtellation, 
and wo thouſand five hundred in the whole Sign ; 
which hath given occaſion to ſome to 1magin, that 
the number of them 151nhmte. | 

At leaſt it is true that the prodigeous bigneſs of each 
Star, which according to ſome, differ but little from 
che Sun ; that is to ſay, whoſe Globe is perhaps a thou- 
ſand times bigger than that of the Earth, which ne- 
vertheleſs appears but as a Point in the Heavens, 
ought to convince us of the vaſt extent of this Uni- 
verſe, and of the infinite Power of its Author. 

I cannot, Sir, finiſh this Diſcourſe, before I have 


ſpoken of ſome Obſervations we have made of the 


Satellites. Thele are ſo many little Planets that be- 
long to the train of bigger ones, which were detect- 
ed in our Age, they continually tura about Saturn, 
Fupiter, and Mars, &c. ſome nearer, and ſome farther 
+: from the center of their motion; they ſculk ſome- 
times behind their Body, ſometimes again they are 
plunged 1nto their Shadow, from whence they come 
out more ſplendid; nay, it even happens, that when 
they are between the Sun and their Planet, they E- 
Cliple one part of 1t. I have ſometimes beheld with 
a great deal of delight, a black Point, that run upon 
the diſcus of Fupiter, which one would have taken for 
a blemiſh, yet 1n effect was nothing elſe but the ſha- 
dow of one of theſe Satellites, that cauſed an Eclipſe 
upon its Globe, as the Moon does upon the Earth, 
when by her Interpoſicion ſhe deprives it of the Sun's 
light. We do not know for what particular uſe Na- 
ture hath deſigned thele Satelies1n the Heavens, but 
that which we Aſtronomers make uſe of them, 1s 
very uſeful for the perie&ion ot Geography; and 
{ince M. Caſſini: hath communicated his Cables to the 
Odbſervators, one may ealily and in a very ſmall time, 
decermine the Longitude of.the principal Cities of the 
World. Infomuch that if the irregular Motion of __ 
woul 
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would permit us to make uſe of the Teleſcopes at Sea, 
the Science of Navigation would be perfe& enough 
to make long Voyages with a great deal of ſafety. 

We have obſerved the immerſions and emerſions of the 
Satellites Fovurs at Siam, Louveau, Pontichery, at the 
Cape of Good Hope and 1n ſeveral Cities of China 
bur the obſervations made at Nimpo and Chambay, that 
are the moſt Eaſtern Cities, have reduc'd the great 
Continent to its true limits, by cutting off above five 
hundred Leagues trom the Country, that never ſubſi- 
_ bue 1n the imagination of the antient Geogra- 
phers 

Since, Sir, I ſpeak of what reſpeRs the perfe&ion 
of Geography, I ſhall tell you moreover that we have 
taken ſome painsto determine the Latitude of Coaſts 
Ports, and the moſt conſiderable Cities of the Eaft, 
by two other methods. Firſt, By a great number of 
Obſervations about Meridian Altitudes of the Sun 
and Stars. Secondly, By diveis Maps, and Sea 
Charts, that our Voyages have given us occafion to 
invent or perfet. I have a Ruttier, or Direory, 
for finding out the Courſe of a Veſlel from Nimpo to 
Pekin, and from Pekin to Ham-cheou ; where we have 
omitted nothing that may any way contribute to the 
perfe&t knowing of the Country, ſo that the particula- 
rities of it 15 1n my Opinion too large; nay, and even 
t00 troubleſome to thole,: who in thele ſorts of Relati- 
ons, do rather ſeek after delight than profit. 

I have allo by me the Courſe of the Rivers that 
lead from Nankin to Canton, it is the Work of two 
or three months, and a tedious one too Pl] aſſure you, 
when one would do things to purpoſe: the Map is 
eighteen Foot long, and each minute takes up above 
tour Lines or the third part of Inch; ſo that all the 
By: ways, the breadth of the River, the {malieſt 
lilands, and leaſt Cities are there exactly and acu- 


Tately ſet down, We had always the Sea-Compaſs1n 
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our hand, and we always took care to obſerve ever 
and anon upon the Road, the Meridian Altitude of 
every particular Star, to corre& our eſtimate, and de- 
termine more exaatly the Latitude of the principal 
Cities of the Country: 

Whereupon, Sir, I cannot forbear making ſome 
refle&ions 1n this place, which may one day be uſeful 
perhaps for the refolving a material Problem in Pbhy- 
(icks, Men are not yet fure whether all Seas in the 
World be upon the level one with another. The 
generous Principles of ſound Phyloſophy, will have 
it that all Liquor of the ſame Kind, that Communi- 
cate own with another, do ſpread uniformly, whe- 
ther by their own weight, or by the preflion of the 
Air; and atlaſt take the ſame Surface, Moſt of the 
Experiments are 1n this Point pretty congruous to 
Reaſon ; yet ſome later RefleAions have ſtarted a 
doubt whether or no the Sea had not really ſome #*- 
clination, and were not more elevated in ſome certain 

laces than in others. What I have remarked touch- 
ing this laſt Map I but now mentioned, ſeems to back 
this laſt Opinion: 

For in the Provinces of Canton, and Kianſi, is to be 
ſeen a Mountain out of which iſſues two Rivers, the 
one flows towards the South ; and after it has watered 
fifty Leagues of the Country , it ditmbogues into the 
Sea near the City of Luamtcheon, the other flows con- 
trary, viz. to the North, croſſes ſeveral Provinces for 
the ſpace of two hundred Leagues, and turns afide 
inſenſibly, and enters into the Eaſt Sea, or Sea of Fe 
pan, inſomuch that the emboucheurs, or mouths of the 
ewo Rivers are not diſtant one from another (if you 
do but even follow the Coaſts that ſeparate them) a- 
bove three hundred Leagues or thereabouts. 

| Nevertheleſs, the Northern River feems more ra- 

= in its whole Courſe, than thoſe of the South, and 
being beſides four times longer, it muſt needs bs oe 
| ; ; | ens 
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the Seas, where both of them meet, have a different 
elevation, or which 1s the ſame thing, are not upon 
che ſelf ſame level. 

I ſhall not ſpeak, Sir, of ſeveral other Maps, where- 
in we have reform'd part of the Coaſts of Coromandel, 
of Peſcherie, Molueca, Mergui, and of Cambeje, be- 
cauſe they have not yet attained to that PerfeRtion, 
that we hope we may be able to give them hereafter. 
But yet I have two of them that at preſent may ven- 
ter to come abroad : the one repreſents the entrance 
into the Port of Nimpo, the moſt dangerous in all the 
World, by reaſon of the multitude of Iſles, and Rocks 
that cover it on all ſides ; and put the skilfulleſt Pi- 
lots toa ſtand. We have ſubjoined thereto the Courſe 
from $S:am to China, with a proſpe&t of the chief 
Coaſts, or Iſles that are not met with by the way. 

The other is ſtill more curious, and indeed the only 
one in 1ts Kind, the little occaſion the Eurepeans have 
hitherto had to Sail into the great Tartar, obliged Geo- 
graphers to make uſe, in their Deſcriptions of it, of 
I know not what memorandums, ſo little confaſtant 
with truth ; that, as far asI ſee, they have purpoſely 
ſet themſelves to deprive us of the knowledge of it. 
But the War breaking out, ſome years ago, between 
the Emperor of China and the Duke of Moſcovy, they 
have on all {ides diligently examined the limits 
Realms, the bigneſs of Provinces, the fertility of 
Lands, Rivers, Mountains, Deſerts, and whatſoever 
could any way be advantageous to theſe two Provinces, 
and might conduce in time to come, to conclude a 
ſolid laſting Peace between them. 

Befides theſe Memoires, that fell into Father Ger- 
billon's hands, the Father hath alſo taken ſeveral Jour- 
nies of three or four hundred Leagues into the very 
Heart of the Country ; going ſometimes toward the 
Weſt, ſometimes to the South, obſerving as much as 
pollibly could be, the Longitude, and Lacitude of =” 
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moſt remarkable Places. So that the Map that he 
hath drawn out, begins at preſent to ſupply us with a 
11ght Idea of the diſpoſition, and f1tuation of this vaſt 
Country. 

Amongſt the things that are moſt ſingular in that 
Country, one may oblerve a ndge of Mountains, 
that are extended ſo far into the Sea between the Eaſt 
and North, that it hath been, to this day, almoſt im- 
poflible for Mariners to know or to double its Cape; 
which makes ſome ſuſpe& that this part of Afia may 
peradventure bs at this place contiguous to the firm 
ELand of America, We have beſides all this, made 
ſeveral Obſervations concerning the variation of the 
Needle upon Tides, upon the length of a ſingle Pen- 
dulum, which may however contribute ſomething to 
the Perfe&ion of Arts and Sciences. 

Yet theſe general Obſervations have not ſo much 
taken up our time but that ws have ſpared ſome to 
examine what there 1s in the Eaſt moſt curious, in the 
way of Natural Philoſophy, Anatomy, and Botany. 

Our Sojourning at Siam afforded us an opportunity, 
to view ſeveral particular Animals, which we ſeldom 
or never-lee1n Europe; as for example the Elephant, 
the Nature of which we have deſcribed, as alſo its 
Doctbleneſs, Strength, Courage, Dexterity, the in- 
terior, and exterior Contexture of all ics Parts; to- 
gether with divers other Properties, that the very 
People of that Country, that are accuſtomed to them, 
cannot chuſe but admire. 

There have we ſeen Tygres, much difterent from 
thoſe that are ſometimes to be ſeen in France, and 
other Countries; whether you look upon the colour, 
which 15 rediſh fallow, interlaced with Jarge black 
{treaks, or whether you reſped& the bigneſs, which 
ſomerimes 1s equal to the bigneſs of Horſes; they 
call them Royal Tygres: thoſe they call Water Tygres 
do exactly reſemble a Cat. They hvs upon Fiſh, ov 
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do commonly live in Woods, or upon the Banks of 
Rivers. 

There 15 likewiſe to be ſeen your Rhzmeceros's, one 
of the oddeſt Animals in the World, in my Opinion, 
it hath ſome reſemblance with a wild Boar, only i 
is a little bigger, the Feer of i ſomewhat thicker, and 
the Body more clouterly ſhaped ; its Hide is covered 
all over with thick large Scales, of a blackiſh colour, 
of an extracrdinary hardneſs ; they are divided into 
little ſquares, or buttons, riling about a quarter of an 
inch above the Skin, in a manner like :ho/e of the 
Crocodile; its Legs ſeem to be engaged in a kind of 
Boot, and its Head wrap'd about behind with a flat 
Capuche, or Monks Hood ; which made the Portu- 
gueſe to cali him the Indian Monk : its Head is thick 
and groſs 3 its Mouth not wide ; its Muzzle thruſt out, 
and armed with a long thick Horn, that makes him 
cerrible to the very Tygres, Butulo's and Elephants. 

But that which ſeems the moit admirable in this 
Aniinal, 1s its Tongue, which Nature hath covered 
with ſuch a rough Membrane, that it diifers Dut little 
from a File, fo that ic flzzs off the Skin of all thae it 
licks. In a word, as we fee ſome Animals here 
that make a good Ragoult of Thiltles, whole little 
pricks tickles the Fibres, or the extremities of the 
Nerves of the Tongue : ſo likewic your R5 15-erors, 
takes delight 1n eating Brancnes of Trees, armed on 
all fides with {&1ff Thorns, 1 have often oven ic lome 
of them, whoſe p:ickies 5/676 very Bard ang long, and 
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What 15 to be ſeen in the l{le of Borneo, 15 yet more 
remarkable, and ſurpaſſeth all that ever the Hiſtory 
of Animals hath hitherto related to be moſt admirable, 
the People of the Country aſſure us, as a thing no- 
coriouſly known to be true : that they find 1n the 
Woods a fort of Beaſt, called the Savageman ; whoſe 
Shape, Stature, Countenance, Arms, Legs, and o- 
ther Members ot the Body, are ſo like ours, that ex- 
cepting the Voice only, one ſhould have much ado 
not to reckon them equally Men with certain Bar- 
bariansin Africa, who do not much differ from Beaſts. 

This wild or Savage Man, of whom I ſpeak, is in- 
dued with extraordinary ſtrength, and notwithſtand- 
ing he walks but upon two Legs; yet 15 he fo fwift of 
Foot, that they have much ado to out run him. Peo- 
ple of Quality Courſe him, as we do Stags here, *' 
and this fort of Hunting 15 the Kings uſual Divertiſe- 
ment. His Skin 1s all hairy, his Eyes funk in his 
Head, a ſtern Countenance, tanned Face ; but all 
his Lineaments are pretty proportionable, altho? harſh, 
and thickned by the Sun. I learn'd all theſe particulars 
from one of our chief French Merchants, who hath 
remained ſometime upon the I{land. Nevercheleſs, 
I do not believe a Man ought to give much Credit 
to ſuch ſort of Relations, neither muſt we altogether 
rejed them as fabulous ; but wait till the unanimous 
Teſtimonies of ſeveral Travellers may more particu- 
larly acquaint us with the truth of it. 

Paſling upon a time from China to the Coaſt Cora- 
»nandel, ] did my felt ſee in the Straits of Molxcca a kind 
of Ape, that might make pretty credible that which 
1 juſt now related concerning the Savage man. 

It marches naturally upon its two hind Feet, which 
it bends a little, like a Dogs that hath been taught to 
dance, it makes uſe of its ewo Arms as wedo; its 
Viſage 1s in a manner as well tavoured as their's of 
the Cape of Good Hope; but the Body is all oyer mw 
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vered with a white, black, or grey Wool: as to the 
reſt, it cries exactly like a Child ; the whole outward 
Action 1s ſo human, and the Paſſions 1o lively and 
ſignificant, that dumb Men can ſcarce exprels better 
their Conceptions and Apperites, They vo eſpect- 
ally appear to be of very kind Nature ; and to ſhew 
their Aﬀections to Perſons they know and love, they 
embrace them, and kif{ them with tranſports that ſar- 
priſe a Man. They have alſo a certain: motion, that 
we meet not within any Beaſt, very proper to Chil- 
dren, that is to make a noiſe with their Feet, for joy 
or ſpight, when one gives, or refuſes them what they 
paſtionately long for. 

Altho' they be very big, (for that I ſaw was at leaſt 
four Foot high) their nimbleneſfs and {h;ght is incre- 
dible ; it is pleaſure beyond expreſſion to ſee them run 
up the tackling of 2 Ship, where they ſometimes play 
as if they had a particular knack of vaulting to them- 
ſelves, or as if they had bzen paid, like our Rope Dane 
cers, to divert the Company. 

Sometimes ſuſpended by ane Arm, they poiſe 


themſelves for ſometime negligently to try them» 


ſelves, and then turn, all ca che ſudden, ronnd about 
a Rope with as much quicknets as a Wheel, or a 
{ling that 1s once put in motion ; ſomet'- 125 holding 
the Rope ſucceſſively with their long Fingers, and 
letting their whole Body fall into the Air, they run 
full ſpeed from one to the other, and come Hack a- 
gain with the ſame ſwiftnels. There is no Poſture 
but they imitate, nor motion but they perform ; bend- 
ing themſelves like a Bow, rowling like a Bow], 
hanging by the Hands, Feet, and Teeth, according 
to the different fancies which their whim(ical imagi- 
nation ſupplies them with, which they act in the moſt 
diverting manner imaginable; but their Agility co 
fling themſelves from one Rope to another, ac thirty 


and fatty Foot diſtance, is yet more furpriting. 
So 
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So likewiſe, that we might the oftner have this paſ- 
time, we cauſed five or fix of our Powder- Monkies, 
or Cabin- Boys trained up to this way of climbing up 
the Cords to follow them ; then our Apes, cut ſuch 
prodigious Capers, and {11ds with ſo much cunning- 
neſs along the Maſts, Sail yards, and Tackling of the 
Ship, thac they ſeemed ratherto fly than run, ſo much 
did their Agility ſurpaſs all that ever we have ob- 
ſerved in other Animals. = 

Crocodiles being little known in Exrope, and fo 
common in the Idzes, it has been our care to examine 
their Property,and whole Structure. Peradventure, Sir, 
our former difſections will be of ſome uſe hereafter, 
for the Proje& they laid, and carried on pretty far in 
the Academy, for the perte&ting of Anatomy. We 
have added. thereto ſome Anatomical remarks ac- 
companied with Figures about the Tockates, fo named 
becauſe they pronounce very frequently, and diſtinaly 
this Word. They are huge Lizards or ſmall Croco- 
diles, found all over the Woods in Siam, as allo inthe 
Fields, and in Houſes. 

The Cameleon is likewiſe another fort of Lizard of 
between eight and ten inches in length, which ſerved 
for a ſubje& to our Obſervations, there are of them 
to be ſeen upon the. Coalt of Coromandel, and we 
breed of them at our Houle in Portichery, for they do 
not live upon Air alone, as ſome Naturaliſts have 
written, for they eat, and that very greedily. 'Tis 
true indeed, that being of a very cold and moiſt tem- 
per, they can paſs ſeveral daies without Al:ment, but 
at the long run, if you give them none at all, you 
ſhall ſee them dwindle away by degrees, and at laſt 
die for Hunger. 

Upon the whole, every thing is very odd in the 
Cameleon, its Eyes, Head, Belly, are exceeding big ; 
and although it hath four parts, as a Lizard, yet is it 
{o very {low in all its motions, that it crawls _— 
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than goes ;..andif fo be Natvre had-not beſtowed: up- 
on-it a Tongue of a particular Comexture; ie:could 
never catch the Animals, '1n which does conſiſt its 
Nourtſhment. ...'This.T ons 35: oard, thick, and ac 
leaſt a Foot in length; ir darts+chis- Tongue ſeven-or 


eight inches qut,of its Mouch with a marvellous (light; 


| Now the ſubſtance of. itis ſo. Viſcons, that ie-detains 
| Flies, Graſhoppers, and other ſuch like Inſects, if it 
couch them bur never ſo lightly with 1ts Tip. | 
Its Body is cover'd all over with a very fine Skin, 
but 1s of a changeable Colour, according to the va- 
rious Paſſions that agitate it: In Joy, it 15 of an Eme- 
rald green mixt with orange, etched with little grey 
and black Stiokes; Choler makes it dusky and livid : 
Fear pale, and of a faded yellow: by times, all theſe 
Colours and many more are confounded together, 
and. at times there 15 compoled ſuch a pretty med] 
of Shade and Light, that Nature does not afford Kr 
ner..,variety of ſhadowing, nor our fineſt Picures 
more lively, ſweet, and proportional Drawing. 
They let me ſee likewiſe at Pontichery two other 
- Kinds; of Animals little known in Emrope3 the one 
is called Chien: marron, that takes after the Dog, Wolf, 
and. Fox almoſt equally: Ir is of an indifferent Big- 


neſs, the Hair is grey and: reddiſh, it hath ſhort ta» 


per'd Ears, the: Snout ſharp, the Leg high, a long 
Tail, a Body ſlender and well ſhaped; 1 does.not 
bark like Dogs, but cries juſt as Infants. do : in a 
word ,. it is naturally voracious, and when Hunger 
pinches it, it- enters into Houſes 1n the night, and 
falls upon People. ES 

The ſecond. fort is the Mangeure, which, as to; ies 


exterior Shape, .comes very nzai-the Weezel, except 


only that-its Body longer and bigger, the Legs ſhor- 
rer,.. the Snout {I:nderer, the Eye quicker, and fome- 
what leſs wild, -. 
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Animal really is very familiar, and there 1; 
2 that plays and fawns more pretcily with a 
chan this Creature; nevertheleſs 1t is angry, and 

-0 be truſted when it eats, always ſnarling at that 

:, and falls furiouſly upon thoſe who will be 

aubling 1t. 

It loves Hens Eggs more than any thing; but be- 
cauſe its Chaps are not widg enough to ſeize on them, 
it ſtrives to break them by throwing them aloft, or 
by rowling them an hundred ways upon the ground: 
bat if there chance to be a Stone in its way, it pre: 
ſently hes upon it with 1s face downward, and ſtri- 
ding with its hinder Legs, 1t takes the Egg in its fore 
Legs, and thruſts it with all ics Might under its Belly 
till it be broken againſt the Stone. 

{t does not only hunt Rats and Mice, but Serpents, 
of whom 1t 15 a mortal Enemy, which it takes by the 
Head lo cunninegly, that it receives no hurt by 1t. It 
is at no leſs enmity with Cameleons, which at the ve- 
ry fight of it are ſeized with ſo mortal a fear, that 
they become immediately as flat as a Flounder, and 
tall down half dead ; whereas at the Approach of a 
Cat, or Dog, or ſome other more terrible Animal, 
they [well, are enraged, and betake themſelves either 
to their own Detence, or to aſſault theme 

India being a very hot Country, and withal moiſt, 
produces a great number of other Animals; there 
is there eſpecially abundance of Serpents of all f1zes, 
and fo pretty in reſpe&t of the Variety of Colours, 
that if ic were not for the natural Antipathy that we 
have tor this kind of Beaſt, I ſcarce know any thing 
that the Eye could take greater Delight in. The Peo- 
ple of Siam are not ſo nice as we in this reſpect; 
tizy ca'ch a prodigious number of them in the 
wy vods, and expole them to ſale in the Markets likes 
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Yet there is a particular kind of them that they 
do not eat, they are preſent Potfon, and that with- 
out Relief; they call them Cobra cape/a: ſome others 
are ſhort, and of a triangular form, fo that they al- 
ways Creep upon one of their three Faces; others al- 
ſo are ſtill more o4d, have no Tail, their Extremities 
are terminated by two Heads exactly alike 1n ap- 
pearance, bur very different in effe&, in as much as 
the one hath not, as the other, the common Utſe of 
its Organs ; for in theſe latter the Lips are join'd, the 
Ears ſtopt, the Eye-lids quite cover the Eyes, whilſt 
the other eats, ſees, hears, and guides all the reſt of 
the Body. | 

Yet an Engliſh-man at Madras, wino kept one in 
his Houſe for Curiotity ſake, afſired me that every 
fix Months the Organs of this ſecond Head diſcloſed 
by little and little, and that on the contrary, :heſe of 
the oppoſite Head, by cloling themſelves, ceaſed to 
perform their ordinary Fun&ions ; thar, at the ead 
of the like number of Months, they were both reſto- 
red to their priſtine ſtate, and divided in that manner 
between them, each in its turn, the Care and Go- 
vernment of the Machine. | 

But God being no leſs wonderful in the leaſt things 
than he is in the greateſt, there are a prodigious num- 
ber of Inſects thar might deſerve the moſt ſerious Re- 
fletions. There you may lee certain Flies that Na- 
tare hath painted of ſuch a lively yellow, ſo poliſh'd 
and ſhining, that the moſt curious gilding does not 
come near it. Some others are bur points of Light; 
that always glow and emit Rays all nighe long ; all 
the Air appears as if ſet on fire with 1t when they 
flys and when they light upon Leaves or Branches, 
the Trees reſemble, atar off, thoſe Fire worls they 
make in the Indies for folemn Illuminations, 
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Their white Piſmires, every where to be ſound 
what Care ſoever Men take to deſtroy chem, are ve- 
ry famous by reaſon of the great Inconveniencies 
they produce, and for their natural Properties. They 
are exceeding ſmall, of a {oft Subſtance, white, and 
ſometimes a little rufletty ; they are multiplied ad in- 


finitum ; and whenloever they have once got into an 


Houle or Apartment, nothing but the black Piſmires 
can drive them out ; they have ſuch ſharp Teeth, 
and ſo penetrating, that they not only pierce through 
in one night the greateſt Bails, Cloth, Wool, Silk, 
and all other Stuffs, but even Cabinets and Cupboards 
the Wood of which becomes 1n a {ew days all worm- 
eaten; they even ſpoil Wood, Copper, and Silver, 
upon which you may ſomeritmes diſcern the {1gns and 
marksx<of their httle Teeth : Notwithſtanding all this, 
there 15 great Probability that this Effect proceeds 
more from the particular Quality of their Saliva, 
which is a kind of diflolving Menſftruum and' acts 
at that time much after the ſame manner as Aqua 
fortzs does here upon our Metals. 

Even the very Graſhoppers are extraordinary ; there 
are ſome of them 1n Szam that breed upon the Boughs 
of Trees, and are, it I may venture to ſay fo, thetr 
Frunt 1n 2 manner, for the Leaves, preſerving their 
natural Figure and Colour, grow ſomewhat thicker, 


their {xdes throw out on each hand a kind of green 


Filaments, in fathion of long Legs, one of the Ex- 
rremities of the Leaf extends hke a Tail, and the other 
waxes round like a Head, all which, in proceſs, is 
animated, and metamorphoſed into a Graſhopper. 
"This 15 what the People of the Country report, who 
pluck them from the Branches themſelves ; we have 
ſeen great ſtore of them, and it 15 true that the Leaf 
appears entire with 1s Fibres, or at leaſt nothing does 
more reſemble a Leaf than the Body of this Animal. 
it this be true; this Tres 15 no leſs to bs wondered 
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at than bat whoſe Leaves dropping into the Sea, in 
a ſhort time turns to Seland Geeſe, as forms Natura- 
liſts would make us believe. 

It would here be a fit place to. ſpeak to you concer- 
ning the ſtrange Trees we have met wit: in the Faſt, 
but, 1f I am not miſtaken, I have h2d formerly the 
Honour to diſcouit: with you about them at large, 
eſpecially of thoſe tit produce Vern:/h, Tea, Cot- 
ton, Tallow, Pepper, and many others, all of them 
ſingular in their kind, end very profitable for Com- 
merce, 

[I have had alſo the Honour, Sir, to preſent you 
with about four hundred China Plants, drawn out 1n 
their natural Colours, and copied after choſe that 
are kept in the Clvſet of the Emperor of China : 
this is it that does chiefly compoſe the Herbal of Chz- 
7a, and which, doubtleſs, will enrich ours, eſpect- 
ally when we ſhall have the Tranſlation of the Book 
where the Vertues and Ule of all theſe Simples are 
incomparably well explained. 

Neither ſhall I enlarge more upon our Obſervati- 
ons that relare to the Beauty, Bignels, and Diverſity 


of Indian Birds ; for altho* that may be the fineſt 


part of the Hiſtory of Animals, yer there has been 
ſo much ſaid of ic already in the foregoing Relations, 
that it would be to no purpole to ſpeak to you of it 

more at large 
But I cannot forbear now in the Concluſion to 
relate to you the greateſt Curiolities which the Sea 
hath furniſhed us with. There are Fiſh whoſe Blood 
15 as hot as that of a Man, others reſpire in the Air 
like other terreſtrial Animals: We ſee ſome of them 
fly like Birds, that croak at the bottom of Waters 
like Toads, and bark like Dogs: ſome have Heads 
pretty like oars; they call them in S:2”, Mermaids : 
in ſome certain ones the Fleſh 15 fo firm, thar ir 
nouriſheth as much as rs others it 15 {© oo 
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that 1t may not be ſo properly called Fiſh, as an in- 
digeſtedneſs of ſlimy, groſs, and tranſparent Matter, 
wherein no Organ 1s to be diſcerned, yet is it quick, 
it moves, and even {wims methodically: In a word, 
Altho? the moſt part of chem be good to eat, yet I 
have ſeen ſome that are poyſonous, which infallibly 
lame the Fiſhermen when they can ſtrike their Fins 
into them. 

TI forbear all the other Wonders of the Sea, that no 
ways come ſhort of thoſe in the Heavens and 1n the 
Earth, that I may ſpeak more particularly of what 
we have learn'd of the Birth, Nature, and Fiſhing 
of Pear], You may aſſure your ſelf, that theſe are 
of that kind of Deſcription upon which the Publick 
may rely ; for we derive them from the Fountain 
head. This 15 what Father Bozchet, the Miffionary 
of 1Madure, {>nt by the King into the Indies, lefr me 
his own ſelf in Writing. 

Men know well enough, that Pearls are engen- 
dered in a ſort of Oyſter found in the Indies, between 
Cape Comarin and the Chanel de la Croux, which oc- 
caſjoned the giving the Name de la Peſcherie, or the 
Fiſhery, to the whole Coaſt : This fiſhing 1s exceed- 
ing chargeable, whether it be that it continues three 
whole months without any Incermiſſion, or whether 
it be that they are ſometimes fain to employ above 
an hundred and fifty Men therein all at once. So 
that belore they engage in it for | an and all,they be- 
gin upon tryai, from whence they can tell, more 


or leſs, what Profit they may pcoffibly hope for. Now 


if the Pearls of the firlt Oyſter be fair, big, and 1n 
great number, then the whole body of Fiſhers are in 
a readinels againſt the 15th of March, the time when 
the Parav?s ( People of that Coaſt) do always begin 
that precious fiſhing. Tn the laſt there were bur 
eight hundred Barks, yer ſometimes there are to be 


(en to the number of three thouſand. Ar that time 
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che Hollanders arm two Pataches, to convoy the Flece 
and defend them from Pirates. | 

The Crew of each Bark conſiſts of fifty or {axty 
Mariners, amongſt whom there are twenty Divers, 
each of which hath his two Afiſtants, which forr thac 
Reaſon they call the Fiſher Aſitants: in line, the 
Gain is diſtributed after the following manner; each 
Diver 1s bound to pay f1x Crowns to the HH: anders, 
which hath ſometimes amounted to a Million : every 
eight days they fiſh one whole day for the profir of 
the Skipper of the Bark; the firſt Throw of t 12 Nets 
is for im; they give the third part of what r-2mains 
to the Affiſtants, the Szrplzs belongs to the . Divers. 
But yet the Hollanders do not always give then leave 
to diſpoſe of it as they pleaſe. So that theis poor 
Wretches do often complain of their hard Fate, and 
bewail their Loſs, when they think of the t11 ne they 
lived under the Dominion of the Portugueſe. 


When fiſhing time is come, this is the mar1iner of 


the Paravas's preparing themſelves for it: Thc. whole 
Fleet puts out to Sea as far as ſeven, eight, ten i.3thom 
Water, oft of certain huge Mountains, winch they 
diſcover far up in the Country ; they have learn'd by 
experience, that this is the moſt commodious Latirude 
of the Coaſt, and the piace where there 15 th2 molt 
copious fiſhing. 

Soon after caſting Anchor, every Diver faſtens un- 
der his Belly a god big Stone {1x inches diameter, 3 
foot long, cut archwife on that fide that is applied co 
his skin; they make uſe of 1 as Ballaſt, thar they 
may not be carried away by the motion of the Water, 
and to go more firmly through ths Waves : betides 
that, they tie a ſecond heavy une to one of their t2er, 
that prelently finks them to the bottom of the Sea, 
from whence they quickly draw ic 1nro the Bark by 
help of a ſmall Qord : but becauſe th: Oyiters ars ot- 
ten fixed to the Rocks, they ſurround tihzir hnzers 
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with Copper Plates for fear of hurting them 1n pul- 
ling the Oyſters with Violence: ſome others alſo uſe 
Iron Forks for the ſame purpoſe. 

Laſtly, every Diver carries a great Net, in faſhion 
of a Hack, hung abour his Neck by a long Rope, the 
End of which is taſtned to the fide of the Barks ; the 
Sack is defigned to receive the Oyſters they pick up 
during: the fiſhing, and the Rope to draw up the 
Fiſhers; when they have fall'd their Sack. 

in this Equipage they precipitate themſelves, and 
20 dovin into the Sea above ſixty foot deep. Since 
they nauſt loſe no time, ſo ſoon as they touch the 
bottom they run to and fro upon the Sand, upon a 
{limy Earth, and amongſt the craggy Rocks, ſnatching 
haſtily the Oiſters they meet with in their way. 

At what depth ſo ever they be, the light is fo great 
that they diſcern what happens in the Sea, as eahily as 
tho* the;y were upon Land. They ſomerimes fee 
monſtrous Fiſh, from which the Chriſtians delend 
themle'ives by crofling themſelves ; wituch hitherto 
hath preſerved them from all Accidents. For as for 
who are Mabumritans, or Pagans, what ſhite ſoever 
they make by troubling the . Water, or flying away, 
to avoid them, many have been devoured by them : 
and of all the dangers in Fiſhing, this 15 withour all 
doubt the moſt ordinary and greateſt. 

In fine, the expert Divers remain co:umonly un- 
der Water half an hour, others are no leſs than a good 
quarter of an hour. They do no more but hold their 
breath, wichout uſing tor that purpoſe, either Oil 
or any other Liquor. Cuſtom and Nature having 
indued them with that power, which all the Art of 


Philoſophers hath not been able to this day to commu- | 


RICALE to ns. 
When they perceive they can hold no longer, they 
zuil the Rope to which their Sack 1s faſtened, and 


58 themielves very faſt co it by theic hands, T _ 
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the two Afliftants that are in the Bark hoiſt them a- 


loft into the Air, and unload them of what they have 


got, which is ſometimes five hundred Oyſters, ſome- 
times fifty, or an hundred only, according to their 
good, or bad luck.” Amongſt the Divers, ſome reſt 
a little to refreſh themſelves in the Air; others do nor 
require 1t, and incontinently plunge again into the 
Water, continuing in that manner this violent Exer- 
cite without reſpic, for they feed but twice aday, once 
inthe Morning, before they put to Sea, and inthe 
Evening when Night torces them to make to Shoar. 

It is upon this Shoar where they unload all the 
Barks, and the Oyiters are carried into a great many 
litcle pits digged in the Sand, about five or {1x Foot 
Square, The heaps they throw 1n riſes ſometimes 
to the height of a Man, and look like a company of 
htcle Hurts, that one would take at a diſtance for an 
Army ranged in Batalia. 

They leave the Oyſters in this manner till ſach 
time as the Rain, Wind, or Sun forces them to open 
of themſelves ; wluch ſoon kills them, the meat cor- 
rupts and grows dry, and they pull out the Pearls ve- 
ry eaſily, fothar they all fall into the Pit. According 
as they pull out the Mather of Pearl, ſo they call che 
Shells, on the outfide hike thoſe of ybur common Oy- 
ſters ; but within more hke Silver, and more glitter- 
ing: the largeit are near as big as your Hand; the 
meat is very delicate, and if the Perls there found be 
according to the Opinion of ſome Phylicians, cer- 
tain Stones that are bred by the il] Conſtitution of the 
Oyſters Body, as1t happens in Men, and in the Be- 
2oar, This Diltemper does not ſenſibly alter the 
humours thereof, at leaſt the Paravas that eat of 
them find not any difference between thoſe that have 
Pearls, and thoſe that have none. 
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When they have cleanſed the Ditch of its moſt 
groſs filth, they {ift the ſame over and over again, 
to ſeparate the Pearls from it. Nevertheleſs, what 
care foever they take, abundance of them are loſt, 
and altho' they return often thither, yet they ill and 
chem in a pretty conliderable number, ſome years at- 
ter the fiſhing. 

And this 15 all, Sir, that reſpe&s the Place, and 
ordering of this rich Fiſhing. I ſhall add ſome other 
particulars, that will ſerve more fully to inform you 
of the Nature and Quality of Pearls. 

They are found ſcattered here and there in the 
whole ſubſtance of the Oyſter, in the Vail that co- 
vers it, in the circular Muſcles that terminate there in 
the Ventricle, and in general in all the Carnous and 
- Muſculous parts. So that it 1s not probable that they 
be in the Oyſter, what the Eggs are 1n the Hen, and 
{pawn in Fiſh. For befides, that Nature hath not de- 
termined them any particular place {or to be formed 
in, Anatomiſts who have carefully examined this 
matter, can diſcover nothing that hath any analogy 
_ that which happens 1n reſpe& of other Ant- 
mals. 

One may nevertheleſs, ſay that whereas: there are 


in a Pullet, an infinite number of Eggs in form of 


Seed, one of which grow and augment, whilſt the 
others remain in a manner in the ſame State. So 
likewiſe in each Oyſter, may be commonly obſerved 
one Pearl bigger, better formed, which ſooner comes 
to pertection than all the reſt. But this Pearl hathno 
fixed place, and it is ſometimes in one place, and 
{ometimes in another, Yea, and it ſometimes ſo 
falls out that this Pearl becomes fo big, that it hin- 
ders the Mother of Pearl to cole, and then the Oyſter 
dies and corrupts, 
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The Number of the Pearls is no leſs indefinite,of- 
tentimes all the meat of the Oyſter 1s ſet thick with 
them, bur 1t 15 2 rare thing to find more than Two of 
them of any tolerable bigneſs. 

They are all naturally White, more or Jeſs accord- 
11g to the Quality of the Mother. The Yellow and 
the Black are extraordinary Rare and of ſmall Value; 
yet Tavernier reports, that he had Six of them given 
him in the Indies that were perteatly Black, reſem- 
bling Jet, and much eſteemed in the Country. If 
this Author doth not intend to impoſe upon us in this 


Point, as he doth in many others, perhaps he was de- 


ceived himſelf : however it is moſt certain, that all a- 
Jong the Coaſt of La Peſcherie, they make no account 
of them, and the Fiſhermen themſelves throw them 
away as good for nothing. | 

This variety of Colours is without doubt cauſed in 
the Pearls, by the different parts of the Oyſter where 
they are formeds fo that when Chance or Nature 
hath direRted the Seed into the Miſentzry and Liver, 
or rather into the parts that are inſtead of them. (For 
there hath been obſerved 1n an Oyſter a Cavity large 
enough, where are diſcovered two Overtures, that 
terminate at two ſinall Membranes, where the Chyle 
15 chiefly purified, and diſcharges it ſelf of all 1ts grois 
Particles; the Inteſtines of this Animal not being ac- 
companied with Lacteal and Meſariac Veins.) When, 
I ſay, the part is incloſed in thels Cavnies, the Bile 
and impurities of the Blood may very well alcer the 
natural whiteneſs, and make them eicher yellow or 
black, fo likewiſe one may oblerve that theſe Pearls 
are not tranſparent, but ſu!hed, and loaden :with a 
grols ſubſtance. 

As to what relates to their exteriour Form, it is 
ſufficiencly known , ſeeing they are as commign in 
Europe as in the Indies. Ther different Figure #'ves 
them different names; ſo we lay, a Pei 1n 4, or 
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in Pear; Oval Pearl, Round Pearl, Barroque Pearl, 
that 1s, flat on one fide and round on the other ; one 
may add Irregular Pearl, for ſyme of them are found 
with a many little Angles, gibbous, flat, and generally 
in all ſorts of Figures. | 

Upon the whole, if it be a difficult thing to give 
an account how Pearls grow in Oyſters, it is no leſs 
difficult to underſtand the manner how Oyſters are 
generated in the Sea. Some fay it fares with this ſort 
of Fiſh as with all others, that produce Eggs, the 
exteriour ſubſtance whereof, ſoft at firſt, and viſcous, 
grows hard at laſt by degrees, and turns to a Shell. 
What the Paravas have obſerved, and which I will 
inform you deſerves to be carefully minded. 

At the times when Rain falls, the Brooks of the 
adjacent Lands, that empty themſelves all along the 
Weſt, flow near two Leagues upon the ſurface of the 
Sea without mixing with it : This Water does thus 
ſwim above ſome time, keeping its natural colour, 
but it clots afterwards by the heat of the Sun, which 
reduceth 1: into a kind of light tranſparent Cream. 
Soon after it is divided into an infinite number of 
parts, every one of which ſeems animated, and moves 
up and down like fo many little Infe&ts, The Fiſh 
ſometimes catch ſome of them as they float, but as 
=_ as they taſte of them they quickly leave 
them. 

Of what Nature ſoever theſe Minute Animals may 
be, certain it is, that they Engender upon the ſur- 
face of the Water ; their Skin grows thick, hard, and 
becomes laſt of all ſo ponderous,that they deſcend by 
their own proper weight to the bottom of the Sea. 
The Paravas do moreover aſſure us, that they afſume 
at laſt the form of an Oyſter. 

This is a Syſtem whereof the Vertuoſg's did pro- 
bably never dream, which Experience hath diſcover: 
ed to the Barbarians ; and in effeR, it is in wn 
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places only that Pearl is found, and the rainieſt Years 
proveth likewiſe the beſt for Fiſhing. 

I ſhall add moreover, to undeceive thoſe who are 
wedded to that Opinion of the Ancients, that Oyſters 
remain always at the bottom of the Sea. Formerly 
it was believed they roſe every morning up to the 
{arface of the Water , and that they open'd their 
Nacre or Shell to receive in the Dew of Heaven, 
which like a melted Pear] infinuated it felf into the 
Meat of the Oviter; was hix'd by means of its Salts, 
and there at laſt aſſumed the colour, figure, and hard- 
neſs of Pearls ; not much unlike ſome certain Liquors 
that are tranſ{muted into Cryſtals in the Earth, or 
as ſome Flowers are transformed into Honey and 
Wax in the Bee- Hives. All chis is Ingenious and pret- 
ty: but the worſt of it is, cis all falſe ; for theſe Oy(- 
ters are ſtrongly faſtened to the rock, and never 
did any Fiſher ſee one to flaat upon the Superhicies 
of the Water. 

Notwithſtanding, Pearls are found in ſeveral Pla- 
ces, yet thoſe of La Peſcherie are the moſt valued. for 
they never loſe their Luſtre; others turn Yellow, or 
of a Pale decayed White. As to tne true Value, It is 
very hard to determin any thing tor certain; the 
biggeſt of all that was tound 1n the Jaſt Fiſhing, was 
ſold. but at Six Hundred Crowns. 

L have ſometimes asked the Divers, if they aid nat 
now and then find Coral at the bottom of the Sea; 
they anſwered, that they being tor the molt part bu- 
fied in what concerns ſeeking tor Pearl, rook no 
great notice of any thing beitdes, that neverthelels, 
they found from times to ume, Brancizs of Black 
Coral; there 1s ſome of it, added tmey, winch al- 
tho? it be pretty hard ar the bottom of the Water, yet 
becomes much more fo, when it ;arth been ſome 
time expoſed to the Air. But the greateit part of it 
hath acquired, even in the S222, aliis natrral Hard: 
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neſs. It ſticks faſt ro:the Rocks, and when we caſt 
Anchor in Foggy-weather, it often happens that 
our Anchor catches hold on ſome Branches of Black 
Coral, and brings along with it whole Trees; but it 
is very rare to findany Red Coral all along the Coaft 
of La Peſcherie. 

I ſhall here make a Refle&ion. that not many 
have made; ws. that the Coral-Free hath no Root: 
Some of it was ſhown in Rome, in Father Kercher's 
Muſeum that ſprung out of ſeveral Stones; ſome of 
them have been after that pull'd away, and the Coral 
had not only no Root, but was not ſo much as tied 
by any Fibre, or any the leaſt Filament whatſoever. 
"There alſo was ſeen ſeveral Branches of Coral iſſuing 
from a Nacre of Pearl; and in Cardinal Barbarin's 
Cloſet, there 15 ſhll to be ſeen a Shrub of Coral, whoſe 
Foot is Black, the Trunk White, and the very Top 
of all Red. 

Thus doth Natu re, ir, diſport her ſelf in the great 
Abyſs, as well as 1n the other parts of the Univerſe, 
by the Production of prodigious Numbers of Things 
equally Profitable, and Precious, which ſhe beſtows 
not to excite and irritatz Mens Concupiſcence, or 
to foment their ſottiſh Pride ; but to ferve them for 
Ornaments, as Reaſon, and the Decency of every 
State requires, Or pernnts. \ 

Nay, perhaps, Sir, theſe Beauties of the Univerſe 
were created, not ſo much to adorn the Body, as to 
exerciſe the Mind : Reliquit Mundum diſputation eo- 
run, Forof all natural Pleaſures, the moſt innocent, 
and ſubſtantial, without all doubt is the {ſtudy of Na- 
ture, and the Conſideration of the Marvels it con- 
tains In 1t5, Womb. When one hath once run over 
the Ground-work of Divine Wiſdom, and penetra- 
ted into the Myiteries of 1t; this general View of ſo 
many Beauties, hath more powerful Charms, and be- 
gets 1n our Spirtt, amoretaking and' atfeRting Imige 

and 
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and Repreſentation, than all that the Senſes and Paſ- 
fions areever able to preſent to us. 

You know it, Sir, better than any Body; youl ſay, 


| who by your particular Study, and your continual 
Correſpondence with the Learned, have c_—— 


ſo ſhort Time, ſo many Notions 1n all the different 
kinds of Erudition z and certainly, that conſtant Ap- 


| the perfection of Arts and Sciences, ſufficiently de- 
| clares that nothing can more profitably and pleaſant- 
| ly take up the Time of a Gentleman and honeſt 
an. 
But what is ſtill more ſingular, you ſandifie all this 
| Knowledge, by the good Improvement you make of 
it. Youbringit, I may ſo ſay, to the Sanctuary; you 
make uſe of it in the Pulpit of Truth, to make our 
Myſteries more intelligible, and not ſatisfied with the 
ordinary Phyloſophy and Eloquence, you do thereby 
become a Chriſtian Philoſopher, and an Evangelical 
 Orator, I am with all reſpect, 


S IR, 
Your moſt bumble 


and moſi obedient Servant. 
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matician, 364, His great ſervice in quelling a Re- 
bellion, 36*. Highly honowred by the Emperor, 369... 
His remarkable zeal for Martyrdom, 47. His Cha-. 
rater 44; Hs Letter to the Emperor en bu death bed, 
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42. His death; 4.3, The Emperors Encomiumvef him, 
45. His Funeral: Proceſſion, 49. receives new Titles 
of honour after. bis death, 52. —— 

Pifits paid with many Ceremonies, 272. 

Vou-Vam Emperor, 312. A famous inftance of Aﬀe@ion 
ſhewn bim by bis Brother, ibid. 

Vicars Apoſtolical ſent from Rome, 374. 

Ferniſh where it grows, and how uſed, 1 49. 


W. 
'T.} Ives of the Emperor, 60, 
Women in China mighty religious, 388, Never 
exerciſe any Trade, '239. 
Wall of China. 
Feights uſed, 300. 


JE undertakes bis Miſſion, 347. Miraculouſiy 
© J.. preſerved. from torruption when dead, 346, Hu 
Tomb how diſcovered, ibid, 


Ln >: ns nn 
AO, an Emperor, 31%. + ; 
Yam-Quam-Sien, : 4 violent: Porſeentor, how he 
eſcaped the hands of Fuſtice, 286 - © 
Youth bow Educated, 279. , © 


Eal, a,remarkable inſtance of it im @ Chineſe, 405. 
Sf Another wry famous one in a Phyſician, 442+ 
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